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FOREWORD 


A volume of selections from the Writings and Speeches of Dr R. 
P. Paranjpye was long overdue. Wc have tried to meet this 
want in a tentative way, by putting this selection before the reading 
public. 

The range as well as the volume of Dr. Paranjpye’s work is 
surprising. His collected writings will easily cover more than a 
thousand pages. Many of his articles are scattered through vari¬ 
ous journals and magazines, some long since defunct. Dr. Paranjpye 
seems to believe in not letting his left hand know what his right 
hand has written, as many of these writings appear under various 
ingenious “ pen-name!>.’' To a common reader, it would be a 
Protean search to identify the pen of Dr. Paranjpye in this mass 
of writings hidden in the dusty files of newspapers. 

It is out of this ample material that we present this small 
selection, which we hope, is representative if not exhaustive. 

The dust of many controversies has now died dowm. The work 

■ of Dr. Paranjpye has fallen into a proper perspective, and so w'e 
believe that an evaluation of his lifelong work and service is 

; possible only now. This volume may serve some purpose in 
furnishing a handy selection representing his work, opinions and 
i ideals towards forming such a judgment. 

There are bound to be some defects of omission and commission 

■ in preparing a selection like this. We shall offer an exc*use only 
: on one point. We have deliberately excluded all the w^ritings 
' which might fan any smouldering embers of old controversies into 

a new flame. (The spirited articles exchanged between Dr. I^aranj- 
‘f. pye and Lokamanya Tilak in the Bombay Chronicle—vfhich wc 
have excluded—iprovidc an iUvStance to the pt)int). 

We have not ignored the ix)litical views of Dr. Paranjpye, but 
" have represented these by his creed and political philosophy rathci 
^ than by any topical or controversial writings. However, we believe 
i that India will long remember Dr. Paranjpye as an educationist* 
I rationalist and social reformer, rather than as a popular po’itician. 

It is therefore that we have devoted more space to his writings on 
t literary, educational and social themes. 



VI 


Out aim has been to present the most typical and enduring work 
of Dr. Paranjpye, which can be dispassionately fudged and appre¬ 
ciated apart from personal or political partisanship. 

If in spite of this confession, some readers feel dissatisfied with 
the choice made by the Editor, he can satisfy them only by a 
promise of a fuller selection in future and saying mea culpa for 
the present. 

Acknowledgments and grateful thanks are tendered to the fol¬ 
lowing journals and magazines in whose pages some of the writings 
of Dr. Paranjpye had originally appeared :— 

The Times of India. —‘ Wanted a Discovery,' ‘ Trials of an 
Examiner,’ ‘ Sanyas in Public Life,’ ‘ The Guru Craze ’ and 
‘The Purity of Caste,’ etc. 

Gufarrati Punch. —‘ A i>eep into the Future.’ 

Sanj Vartman Jubilee Number. —‘ Memorials.’ 

The Hindu. —‘ Snake Charaiers.’ 

The Eagle, and Fergusson College Magazine. —‘ Balak RanL* 

The East and West Magazine. —‘Is religious education neces¬ 
sary in India ? ’ 

Fergusson and WUlingdon Collegf Magazine. —‘Moral Instruc¬ 
tion ’ and ‘ The first public speech of Dr. Paranjpye * 
(Appendix). 

The Servant of India. —‘ Compulsory Military Training in 
Colleges ’ and ‘ Reorganizing the Educational System.’ 

The Agricultural College Magazine. —‘ Advice to Students.’ 

The Palms. —‘Students and Politics.’ 

The Daily Mail. —‘Hindu Women.' 

The Indian Social Reformer. —‘Colour Blindness.’ 

The Social Service Quarterly. —‘Domestic Service.’ 

We have also to thank Mr. Mj. N. Kulkami, the proprietor of 
Kamatak Printing Press, Bombay, for carrying through this work 
so ably under the trying economic conditions of the Second World 
War, 


1 


Fergusson CoUeg/e, 
Poona. 

December, 1939. 


B. M. Gore. 
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1.—LITERARY 




A PEEP INTO THE FUTURE 

The following extracts are taken from reports of Commis¬ 
sions, records of police court cases, judicial trials, Council 
proceedings, administration reports, etc., issued between the 
years 1940-60 and are published for the exclusive benefit of 
the readers of the Gujarati Punch. 

I 

{Report of the Royal Commission on the Government of 

India, 1940) 

We have given our closest consideration to the representa¬ 
tions made on behalf of several communities in India. Taking 
the figures of the last Census as our basis, we can only give 
an approximate satisfaction to all the claims made before us, 
for it is not possible to give an absolutely accurate solution 

* Gujarati Punch Jubilee Number, May 1926. 

Though Dr. Paxanjpye has never posed as a liitterateur, his 
occa^onal literary effusions will amply repay perusal. He has 
a mathematical accuracy and clear-headedness of thought which 
make him see every subject in the intense and dry light of 
reason. 

Dr. Paranjpye is a master of the process of Reductio Ad 
Absurdum carried from mathematics into literature. He uses it 
in a very effective way in this essay. Dr. Paranjpye envisages 
a future of bedlam and chaos, if all the measures advocated by 
the exponents of oommimal claims are to be fully carried out. 

The’ essay is a riot of fun, yet there is a deep and serious 
message in it which he who runs may read,— 
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to the problem of constructing a machinery of Government un¬ 
less every single person in the country is made a member there¬ 
of, as the numbers of the several communities do not possess a 
common measure. We lay down the number 2375 as the funda¬ 
mental number in the constitution, and this number is divided 
into parts attached to the several communities as shown in 
the schedule attached to our report. The claims of each 
community will henceforward be represented by its proper 
number, and all appointments, memberships of various 
bodies, and in fact everything in the country will be awarded 
according to the proportion given in the schedule wherever 
possible. 

The Viceroy’s Executive Council will consist of 475 
members selected as far as may be according to one-fifth the 
numbers belonging to each community and these members 
hold office for one year so that each community will have 
attained its exact share of membership in five years. There 
will be 125 Judges in each High Court, each judge holding 
office for one year, though according to this arrangement, 
each section will have obtained its exact share only after 
the lapse of 19 years. The number of other kinds of appoint¬ 
ment will be determined on the same basis for the accurate 
adjustment of all claims. 

To allow for the proper functioning of all bodies with 
these numbers, as many existing Government buildings as 
may be necessary may be pulled down and rebuilt so as to 
be of the proper size. 


II 

{Notification of the Government of India, 1942.) 

In accordance with the provisions of the Government of 
India Act^ 1941, His Majesty the King Emperor has been 
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pleased to appoint the following 475 gentlemen as members 
of the Executive Council of the Governor General. 


267. Matadin Ramdin (caste Barber), member in 
charge of the Surgical branch of the Medical Department. 


372. Allabux Peerbux (Mahomedan camel-driver), 
in charge of the Transport division of the Army Depart¬ 
ment. 


433. Ramaswami (caste, Andhra sweeper), in charge of 
the road cleaning branch of P. W. D. 


437. Jagannath Bh attacharya (Kulin Brahmin 
priest), in charge of the domestic section of the Registra¬ 
tion Department. 


Ill 

{Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly.) 

Mr. Ratnasingh M.L.A. asked : Will Government be 
pleased to say whether it is a fact that in the village of Chinda- 
patam the sweepers have been recently asked to use a broom 
with a rod four feet long and cocoanut bristles only one 
foot long, and who is responsible for this invasion on the 
old time-honoured custom of the place when these dimen¬ 
sions were 3 feet and 18 inches respectively? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ramaswamy replied : Government re¬ 
gret that such an unauthorised order was given but as soon 
as the matter was brought to the notice by the Hon’ble 
member the order has been rescinded. The offence to the 
sentiments of the local people is very much regretted. 
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IV 

{Letter to all Local Governments, 1944) 

In response to a resolution passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, with which the Government of India are in full 
agreement, I am directed to say that henceforth every ai>- 
pointment under Government should go by rotation to each 
community irrespective of the merits of the applicants. 


V 

{Notification in the Bombay Government Gazette, 1944). 

The Government of Bombay will proceed to make the 
following appointments in December. The applicants for 
the several appointments should belong to the castes men¬ 
tioned against each according to the rotation fixed by Go¬ 
vernment order No.dated November 30, 1944. 

1. Chief Engineer for Irrigation (Sind) : Kunbi from 
North Kanara. 

2. Professor of Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay : 
Baluchi Pathan from Sind. 

3. Commandant of His Excellency’s Bodyguard: 
Marwari from North Gujarat. 

4. Consulting Ardiitect to Government: Wadari 
(wandering gypsy) from the Deccan, 

5. Director of Islamic Culture : Karhada Brahmin. 

6. Professor of Anatomy (Grant Medical College) : 
Mahomedan Butcher. 

7. Superintendent of Yeravada Jail: Ghantichor. 

8. Two Organisers of prohibition ; Dharala. (Kaira Dt). 
Bhil (Punch Mahals). 
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VI 

(Report of a case from the High Court, 1945). 

A. B. (caste Teli), was charged with the cold-blooded 
murder of his father while he was asleep. The judge sum¬ 
ming up against the accused, the jury brought in a verdict 
of guilty. Before passing sentence, the judge asked the 
pleader for the accused if he had to say anything. The 
pleader, Mr. Bomanji, said he agreed with the verdict, but 
that according to law the accused a>uld not be sentenced at 
all, much less sentenced to death, as during the current year 
seven Telis had already been convicted and sentenced, two of 
them with death ; that several other communities had not yet 
reached their quota of convictions as given in the Government 
of India Act, while Telis had already reached theirs. His 
Lordship accepted the contention of the defence pleader and 
acquitted the accused. 

VII 

(Extract from the Indian Daily Mail, 1946) 

Annaji jElAMCHANDRA (Chitpavan Brahmin) was found 
wandering in the streets of Poona with a long knife, attack¬ 
ing whomsoever he met. When brought up before the 
magistrate he was shown by the police to have been recently 
let off from the Mental Hospital. The Superintendent of 
the Hospital in his evidence said that Annaji had been in 
the hospital as a dangerous insane for three years, but as 
three was the quota for the Chitpavans and as the inmates 
belonging to other communities had not finished their year- 
quotas, he could not keep him any longer and show any 
special favouritism to the Chitpavans and he had therefore 

let him off according to Government order No. in the 

medical Department. The Magistrate ordered Annaji to 
be discharged. 
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VIII 

{Extract from the report of the Administrations of Jails 
in the Bombay Presidency, 1947). 

In spite of every precaution, the numbers in the jails did 
not correspond to the quotas fixed for each community. 
The Superintendent had already asked for instructions from 
Government with a view to remedy the discrepancy. 

Resolution of Government: Government view with 
serious displeasure this grave dereliction of duty on the 
part of the I. G. of Prisons. Immediate steps should be 
taken to arrest and put in jail as many members of the 
various communities as are required to bring their quotas 
up to the proper level. If enough persons required cannot 
be caught, a sufficient number of inmates should be let off 
to bring down all to the same level. 

IX 

{Proceedings of the Legislative Council, 1950). 

Mr. Chennappa asked : Has the attention of Govern¬ 
ment been called to the fact that the class lists of the recent 
M.A. examination in Pali do not show the proper quota for 
* mang-garudis ’ ? 

The Hon. Mr. Damu Shroff (Minister of Education) : 
The University Registrar reports that no candidate from 
among mang-garudis offered himself for examination. 

Mr. Chennappa : Will Government be pleased to stop 
this examination until such a candidate offers himself and, if 
the University disobeys the order of Government, to take 
away the University grant and amend the University Act ? 

The Hon. Member : Government will be pleased to consi¬ 
der the suggestion favourably (cheers). 
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X 

{Extracts from the Times of India, 1952.) 

The Coroner Mr. X was suddenly called last even¬ 
ing to inquire into the death of Ramji Sonu at the J. J. 
Hospital as the result of a surgical operation. Dr. Tanu 
Pandav (caste barber) deposed that he had conducted the 
operation. He wished to open an abscess in the abdomen 
but his knife pierced the heart and the patient expired. Asked 
whether he had ever carried out any operation of this nature 
before, he said that he was appointed as the principal 
surgeon to the Hospital only the day before as it was then 
the turn of his community, and that he had never held a 
surgical instrument in his hand before, except a razor for 
shaving. The jury returned a verdict of death by misadven¬ 
ture. 



WANTED: A DISCOVERY* 


“ The Paris ‘ Temps ’ has just instituted an inquiry in 
scientific, industrial and medical circles as to the directions 
in which developments of research are most desired. The 
obj^ is to suggest the most useful discoveries which it is 
possible to make in the present state of scientific knowledge, 
and to indicate those awaited eagerly by workers in such 
various branches of science as electricity, mechanics, 
chemistry, physics, bacteriology, astronomy, etc. The re¬ 
sult of the inquiry will show the point of view from which, 
at the close of this year, men of science are looking towards 
the future.” 

We are not scientific specialists and consequently the cir¬ 
cular of the ' Temps ’ is not likely to be forwarded to us. 
But the above paragraph which we take from a recent issue 
of Nature led us to think what discovery we would like to 


• Times of India, 14-11-1913. 

The idea of this essay was suggOvSted to the author by a note 
in the famous scientific magazine Nature, The note described 
the enquiry conducted by a French periodical to determine the 
lines of future scientific research. Dr. Paranjpye offers his own 
suggestions in a humorous way. 

The welcome feature of the essay is the sane and light-hearted 
mood in which the author deals with the question of * colour- 
prejudice *. One has to experience the bitter and acrimonious tone 
of many of the articles in the contemporary periodical press about 
this question before he can value the refreshing banter of this 
article.—B.M,G, 
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see first made. The reason of our likes and dislikes is not 
the inherent probability of the discovery, for that would 
postulate an up-to-date knowledge of all branches of science. 
We would like to consider what discovery would have the 
most certain, immediate and lasting effect on humanity ; 
and as we cannot get out of the way of considering our¬ 
selves Indians, our consideration would be necessarily in¬ 
fluenced by this fact. What discovery, then, should we 
most welcome in the interest of India and Indians? There 
are several candidates for this honour. Suppose one could 
discover a cheap and expeditious method of utilising the 
energy stored up in the rays of the sun. Here would be 
a source of boundless energy and we in India will be as 
far beyond Europe in material wealth as Europe is now 
in advance of us owing to its temperate climate 
and its cheap supply of coal and iron. But for 
the use of this discovery enterprise is necessary, 
and it may just happen that this boundless supply of energy 
may be taken away from us and that it may be made penal 
for an Indian to transform solar rays into material uses as 
it is at present almost penal to use an aeroplane in India 
except under the most stringent safeguards, or as it is for¬ 
bidden to have even a small apparatus to exemplify wire¬ 
less telegraphy. Then the discovery of a cheap process for 
the fixation of nitrogen by means of solar heat will work 
wonders. But this, again, is liable to the same dis¬ 
advantages, and further it will lead to an enormous increase 
in the population of the world and change all the present 
problems before the human race. A more fanciful idea is 
the discovery of a safe process for travelling rapidly across 
inter-planetary or even interstellar space. Then, perhaps, 
we may discover other impeopled worlds which we may 
colonise as Europe colonised America in the sixteenth century. 
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By the way, we may altogether leave behind Jules Verne 
whose utmost imagination could only take him to the 
moon. 

Here again we Indians will derive no benefit, for Euro¬ 
pean nations may immediately divide the whole universe 
among themselves and leave us Indians altogether in the 
cold. Perhaps we may be taken to a star or two as inden¬ 
tured labourers while the white population is only meagre, 
but a time may come when we shall have to subscribe for 
a passive resistance campaign on 61 Cygni. 

An Elixir of Life 

Another proposal would be to discover the philosopher’s 
stone, or the elixir of life. The first is now apparently not 
quite an absurdity as chemists are now getting familiar with 
the idea of transmutation of elements since the discovery of 
radium and its emanations. But the uselessness of 
the philosopher’s stone was perceived even by the 
ancients who showed it by the story of Midas. Per¬ 
haps everybody will plump for the elixir of life, but a 
deeper consideration will show that it will lead to worse 
evils than those we propose to remedy. In the first place crime 
will terribly increase, for the sentence of death will auto¬ 
matically disappear from the statute book, and the earth 
will be immediately transformed into hell—a hell from 
which there is no prospect of release—^when everybody’s 
hand will be against everybody else’s. Soon will people be 
wishing for the discovery of a poison which will neutralise 
this elixir. 


The Colour Problem 

Our imagination does not take such large flights but con¬ 
fines itself to ordinary humanity. We wish simply to have 
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a chemical reagent discovered which will decolorise the skin 
and change it into white. Such a reagent does not seem 
tx^yond the bounds of practical discovery and we proceed to 
show how its effects will be marvellous. Indians, Chinese 
et hoc genus omne would have been able to go to any 
country and be taken at their intrinsic value. Under pre¬ 
tence of a white Australia a whole continent would not have 
to be kept a barren waste, while people in other countries 
are clamouring for space. The question of Indians in South 
Africa would not have arisen at all, for a bath in this 
reagent would have given them a free access to any part of 
that country ; for if an uneducated Pole or Czech is entitled 
tc enter simply for the colour of his skin, surely Mr. Gandhi 
would not be objected to. Perhaps even the present Royal 
Commission on Public Services will have to shut up, as its 
very raison d'etre will have disappeared, for the contention 
of several spokesmen is that efficiency in an officer depends 
essentially upon his white skin. If this reagent had been 
known in the time of Shakespeare, perhaps the course of 
The Merchant oj Venice would have been different, for the 
Prince of Morocco who adjures Portia to “ Mislike me not 
for my complexion, the shadow’d livery of tlie 
burnish’d sun” might have been her accepted suitor and 
not the subject of her contemptuous remark, ‘‘If he have 
the condition of a saint and the complexion of a devil, I 
had rather he should shrive me than wive me.” All this 
heart-burning will autotnatically disappear and men will be 
taken at their real value. The inefficient will go to the wall 
as they should ; only the spurious inefficiency due to colour 
will have been eliminated. 


Self-Confidence the Result 
An indirect advantage of this bleaching of the skin will 
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be the contraction of the spleens^ of Indians who happen 
to lose their lives at the hands of Europeans. The cases 
will be judged from a really judicial standpoint by the 
juries—who need not then be white necessarily—and the 
blame will not fall on the enlarged spleen only. On the 
other hand, to Indians also this decolorisation will give a 
juster sense of proportion. When any Indian can be as 
white as he likes, he will not give an exaggerated importance 
to the sayings or opinions of any Englishman, however un¬ 
educated he may be. A fourth-rate European who takes it 
into his head to fancy a like for Indian astrology will not 
be boomed as a great authority. The disquisitions of seve¬ 
ral European ladies and gentlemen on Indian philosophies 
will be taken at what they are really worth and will not get 
an additional importance from the colour of their authors’ 
skins. In a word, we shall learn to be self-confident, not 
requiring a Euroi^ean officer four times as dear as an Indian 
who will be possibly far more efficient. The rigours of our 
caste system will be considerably relaxed when a Mahar be¬ 
comes ordinarily as fair as a Brahman, whether Indian or 
European. 

Such are some of the advantages we shall derive from 
the discovery of such a reagent. European Savants? Go 
and discover it, and all India—nay the whole of coloured 
humanity—will worship the successful one among ye! 


1 Enlargement of spleen in a victim was often given as a 
cause of death in the case of an Indian mishandled by a European. 
Such cases aroused much comment. 



TRIALS OF AN EXAMINER* 


At this moment there is in our midst a small but impor¬ 
tant class of persons who deserve from the public a larger 
amount of sympathy than many whose misfortunes are pre¬ 
sented before us in so many appealing ways. I mean 
the class of those whose fortune and misfortune it is to be 
examiners in the University. If the trials they have to 
undergo are sufficiently known, I think there will be no 
great rush to get an examinership. 

Of course prima facie the ix)sition is tempting enough. 
There is all the importance derived from a little brief au¬ 
thority to be gained among the younger generation whom 
you are to examine. If you happen to be a professor in the 
subject you are appointed to examine in, you are sure to 
find, as soon as your appointment gets known (and it does 
immediately get known somehow or other, although it is 
supposed to be confidential for some time at least) that your 
classes become fuller than ever, and although you and your 
subject were the most unpopular among the students, and 
you yourself had an inner consciousness that you were un¬ 
successful as a teacher, your lecture notes will be in great 

* This Essay was published in the Times of India of 24th 
December 1908. An alternative title was “The Wiles of the 
B.A.” It is a very amusing and realistic account of the incon¬ 
veniences and experiences of the University examiners who have 
this transitory greatness of examinership thrust upon them, 
-BM.G. 
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demand, and the college examination papers that you set 
will be asked for everywhere. If you casually say in your 
class that such and such a fact or passage or proposition is 
imix>itant, down goes the red pencil of the students and 
you will find outside the examination mmdap the candi¬ 
dates, flushed with the intense heat, and pale with the mid¬ 
night oil, learning that identical fact or passage or proposi¬ 
tion just at the last moment. If you happen to have edited 
a lxx)k bearing on your subject, you will find that the sale 
has suddenly gone up. The sweet experience of 
digito monostrari^ will be yours just before the examina¬ 
tion days, and you cannot stir outside your house 
or hotel and do the most natural or the most in¬ 
different thing in the world without having a number 
of candidates, particularly from the mofussil, gaping at you 
and drawing sundry conclusions out of such acts relative to 
the questions you are likely to set. You will often hear 
audible remarks about yourself as you walk the streets. 
Perhaps the postman who brings you your letters will have 
instructions from some acute candidates to let them know 
what letters you had from such and such a place. Perhaps some 
will get all the information they can, by scanning the out¬ 
side of these letters as Sam Weller did, and only the anxiety 
of the postman to retain his situation will prevent any fur¬ 
ther tampering with them. 

But this happy state is soon changed. As soon as the 
pai^er has been set, you will find the candidates visiting 
your head, and sometimes also ears, with more or less ex¬ 
pressive phraseology. Some will complain that the paper 
is too long, others that it is too difficult. Some think that 
the nature of the paper is altogether different from that of 

1 To be pointed out with the finger, 
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the last year, others are distinctly of opinion that some of 
the questions are the same as those set last year, and these 
of course by the universal practice of the examinee would 
have been utterly disregarded during their studies as al¬ 
together unlikely. Some complain that the paper contains 
too much book-work, others that it contains too many pro¬ 
blems. The best candidates think that the paper does very 
well for the man that means merely to pull through, while 
the average candidates complain that it may suit the scholar 
very well, but it is not what a paper ought to be for them. 
Some opine that you confined yourself too much to Jones’ 
edition of the text book, others that the readers of Jones’ 
edition were handicapped as not a single question was asked 
out of it. If you happen to be professor, complaints 
are sure to be made by your own pupils that your teaching 
did not help them in the least, while the pupils of other 
institutions will find that all the questions were pointed out 
as important in your class and that identical questions were 
asked in your college examinations. Candidates or their 
guardians write letters to the newespapers complaining 
about the severity of the examination and will suggest that 
teachers —or non-teachers as the case may be—should not 
be appointed to examine. Some disappointed applicants for 
the same examinership send letters of complaint against your 
papers, giving statistical information to the Syndicate! 

If, heywever, you are fairly thick-skinned, you can ignore 
these manifestations. But worse comes when you begin to 
examine the answers. I suppose we bargain for the utter 
rubbish we are obliged to read through for eight hours a 
day when we apply for and accept the examinership. We 
must also expect to get new ideas of history, new ways of 
spdl'ing the commonest words, new ways of proving the 
simplest geometrical fact, or new lights on the most widely 
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read autliors dinned into us for a month. But an outsider 
would never think that you have to resist so many piteous 
appeals and entreaties so sternly and so frequently. One 
candidate writes in his answer-book that this is the fifth 
time he is appearing for the examination, and that if he 
fails again he is sure to commit suicide. Another states 
that he does not care for himself, but that the lives of his old 
mother and seven little brothers and sisters depend upon his 
success. A third frankly admits that he deserves to fail 
and that his only chance of passing is a mistake on your 
part of writing somebody else’s marks against his name! 
A fourth asks you to remember your own examination days 
and take that experience into account when marking his 
paper. A fifth says that he will have no use for mathe¬ 
matics as he intends to join the medical college, and the 
sixth says that as he is going to take up the science course 
and has consequently no need of English any further, it is 
unfair that he should be stopped from his favourite studies 
by his deficiency in that subject. I shall not mention more 
appeals of this nature, but it is really hard for you to go 
on ‘ploughing' all these young men, who, you are con¬ 
vinced, are not fit for a University course of education. 

But the worst is still to come. If you are an Indian, 
you will soon find very important and well-known people 
becoming suddenly anxious to cultivate your acquaintance. 
You find so many relatives coming to life and claiming 
kindred with' you that you are apt to wonder whether the 
ordinary course of nature is for the moment at a stand. 
You find yourself growing in importance in the eyes of the 
postman, who now brings you letters in plenty from most 
distant parts. Now a man who was your class fellow in a 
primary school thirty-three years ago—^they are always so 
^act on such points—-writes to you that he has a great 
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desire to know how you are getting on, that he himself is 
an assistant deputy supernumerary acting mamlatdar of such 
a place, and in a post-script—apparently following Bacon’s 
dictum—^just asking how his son, number so and so (for 
the examiners are not nowadays allowed to know tlie names 
of the candidates) who has appeared for such and such 
excimination, has done in your subject, and telling you that 
he was suffering from a dreadful stomach-ache on the day 
of your paper; otherwise, says the writer, he was sure of a 
first-class. Mr. B sends you a registered letter with his 
compliments requesting an early appointment to meet you 
and have a talk on some important matter. Such a one 
you generally put off by naming a day after the result is 
declared, when, of course, you never see Uie gentleman. 
Now a Municipal Councillor meets you—casually of course— 
has a long talk with you on Municipal matters and says 
that educational affairs in the Municipality are greatly mis¬ 
managed, that a few educationists are greatly wanted on the 
body, and that he was on the point of projxjsing in the new 
Municipal regulations that a special seat be reserved for 
an educationalist as such. “By the way, has my nephew. 
No. 538, got passing marks in your subject ? “ is of course a 
question that you expect to be asked after you have been 
in your friend’s opinion sufficiently flattered. Another friend 
drops in and after sundry subjects are discussed, the con¬ 
versation is astutely led on to Bombay topics like Electric 
tramways &c., and the question naturally arises as to whe¬ 
ther you are going to attend the meeting of the examiners 
to decide the final result and if you are, he just asks you to 
keep in mind the case of No. 375 whose case might come 
up for grace marks. Of course he expressly says that he 
does not want you to do anything against your conscience. 
Now a Rao Bahadur turns up to ask your advice about 
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sending his son to England to compete for the I. C. S. and 
the course of reading before he starts; only his age would 
come in his way if he fails this year in such an examination, 
and his number is such and such. Now it is the son of a 
Knight who has been promised by Sir Blank Smith, 
K. C. S. L, a good berth in the Imperial Service for his 
son if he gets over this examination, in which he is only 
afraid of your subject, and you are given to understand by 
the second cousin of his head clerk that there is such a 
thing as one thousand rupees. But the ways in which the 
question is popfxid are legion. 

To disappoint all these varied forms of requests requires 
a stern heart. These gentry won't be put off with a vague 
hint. If there is the slightest hesitation in your reply, which 
you try to make as smooth as possible from your respect 
for them owing to other causes, they will repeat their visits 
again and again. When you disappoint them all, they are 
sure to hate you for the rest of your life and finally you 
have to comfort yourself as best as you can for all these 
worries and trials by means of a cheque signed by the 
University Registrar after the result of the examination is 
declared ! 
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“ My own feeling is that the best solution of the tip¬ 
ping problem would be that the tip should be paid not 
at the end but at the beginning of the meal.”—Y. Y. in 
the Yew Statesman. 

In India we are too much in the habit of raising memo¬ 
rials of various kinds to all and sundry such as retiring offi¬ 
cials, departed public leaders, recipients of titles, popular tea¬ 
chers and even actors when they finally give up their work. In 
these cases the memorial is supposed to give expression to 
the feelings of the admirers of the person commemorated, 
and the temporary enthusiasm rises to a boiling point at a 
memorial meeting. The enthusiasm cools down to zero in 
a very short time, and even the Secretaries and Treasurers, 
who were appointed with a flourish of eloquent |Speeches, 
soon forget that they had undertaken some public responsi¬ 
bility in the matter. Not unfrequently the amount of money 
collected at a memorial meeting disappears, no one can defi¬ 
nitely or openly say where, though one may have one’s 
shrewd suspicions in the matter. Often indeed the fund is 
mostly in the incubative stage of mere promises wliich never 


• Special number, Sanj Vartamm. 

Si monumentum requiris !—This caustic essay by Dr. Paranjpj'C 
.should be read by all whose wish to raise some memorial to 
others, or may have a faint hope of some memorial being raised 
to them. Dr. Paranjpye brings out the vanity, the inner self- 
interest and the various ulterior motives which masquerade under 
the grandiose schemes of raising statues and memorials.—B. M. G. 
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get properly hatched into actual money. It is even whis¬ 
pered that sometimes the substantial amounts put down 
against the names of prominent persons are from the begin¬ 
ning understood to be for mere show pour mcourager les 
auires, i.e., to extract similar amounts from others not in 
the secret. From the fact that many of the persons figure as 
officers on memorial committees on various occasions one 
may even gather that memorial raising is fast growing into 
a special profession like company promoting and book¬ 
making. 

But my main object is not to talk of fraudulent or sus¬ 
picious memorial movements, but of those that actually 
materialise into statues, paintings, buildings, scholarships or 
hospital endowments. First, as to their object one wonders 
whether all persons commemorated really deserve to have 
their names so perpetuated. Memories are very short and 
it is often an advantage; in fact the most valuable mental 
characteristic of man is his faculty of forgetting. If every 
person who once played a more or less prominent part on 
the public stage in his day is to be remembered for all time, 
one would have no time to learn anything else. Some of 
the groat things which he had done might have turned out 
to be curses and would certainly not look so large in the 
eyes of the succeeding generations. The policies for which a 
statesman, like Cobden, for example, stood might have been 
reversed and the author spoken of with a sneer rather than 
with respect and admiration, I suppose one must not speak 
of kings and queens except in terms of extravagant praise, 
at least in their life time or immediately afterwards; but 
this extravagant praise soon gives place in various books of 
reminiscences to equally extravagant disparagement. The 
plain truth is that most of them were merely ordinary men 
and women who happened to be for a moment placed in 
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prominent positions but who otherwise would not have made 
anybody turn round to look at them while passing them in 
the street. If the memorial statues for such kings and queens 
—and shall I add, Viceroys and Governors—are to serve any 
purpose except to enable school children passing by them to 
remember easily some dates in their histoiy lessons, is it 
not better to wait for some time before a memorial is set 
up? When a person is just leaving the stage, one has 
not the proper perspective to judge of his worth. I am not 
against memorials as such, but for heaven’s sake let us have 
only the best both in their object and their execution. 

A few days ago we read of an innovation in the usual 
ritual of memorials. Some of the Indian princes have de¬ 
cided to raise a statue to the Viceroy immediately so that 
he can see himself in marble or bronze before he finally 
retires from India! Up to now one of the duties, pleasant 
or it may be unpleasant, of a Viceroy has been to pronounce 
a panegyric on his predecessor, whose policy he may have 
even come to reverse, at the time of unveiling his statue. 
This successor will be saved from such duty and will cer¬ 
tainly thank the princes for it unless of course he happens 
to be a man who likes making speeches. I wonder, however, 
whether the princes have some deep object in this innova- 
ti(Mi. Gratitude is said to be a lively anticipation of favours 
to come. Is it that the princes have found that in the case 
of Viceroys this anticipation is never realised as they retire 
into the obscurity of the House of Lords and are no longer 
in a position, even if they desire it, to confer any favours in 
future ? Perhaps the object is to give Lord... a chance while 
he is still here to give effect to his presumed readiness to 
confer further favours whether in the way of granting salutes 
or titles, turning a blind eye to any reported acts of mis- 
govemment, or insuring them against any criticism of their 
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rule in the new regime. It is a clever scheme, no doubt, 
but I wonder what would happen if the anticipations are not 
realised. When the statue is erected at the end of the term 
of Viceroyalty, such return of favours is not expected. It 
may help perhaps to serve as a delicate hint to the succes¬ 
sor to be a good boy if he is to get a statue also though 
every Viceroy inevitably does get a statue. I would most 
respectfully like to offer to the august princes a suggestion. 
This is that they should keep their executive committee in 
being even after the statue is unveiled and let it be under¬ 
stood in the deed of gift that the statue is to continue stand¬ 
ing only if Lord... continues in the course which has recom¬ 
mended him to the princes and does not, like a former 
Viceroy, in practically his last speech in India, give expres¬ 
sion to some home truths regarding their order. After the 
departure of the Viceroy, the Executive Committee should 
meet and decide whether the Statue is to continue standing. 
I of course anticipate certain possible difficulties. The Com¬ 
mittee may not come to a unanimous conclusion. Some 
members may be against and some for retention. Theore¬ 
tically the best plan would be to regard different parts of 
the statue, like hand, nose, ear, leg, etc., as belonging to 
different contributors and the one who is dissatisfied should 
be allowed to take away his part only. But if it is contend¬ 
ed that a statue is to be regarded as one whole, not capable 
of being divided into parts, the dissentient members should 
at least be allowed to add an inscription on the pedestal 
giving vent to their real feelings. 

Now that the princes have gone in for this innovation, it 
would obviously be better to initiate a system of having 
statues for Viceroys and other such persons immediately on 
their assuming office and follow the procedure mentioned 
above. He would be under the wholesome fear of having 
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his statue disfigured if he does not satisfy the contributors. 
As a matter of fact one can go further and suggest that the 
Legislative Assembly should erect a statue to every Viceroy 
at the time of his inauguration from public funds and at the 
dose of his career should decide how much, if any part, of 
the statue should continue to stand. We should get very 
interesting debates on such motions. Somebody who has 
recently been appointed by the Viceroy to a high office would 
proiX)se the original motion that the statue should be allow¬ 
ed to stand. Another who only got the title “ Khan Saheb 
instead of the desired “ Sardar Bahadur ” would propose an 
amendment that one finger should be broken off ; a third 
who had to go to jail for some si^eech would propose to 
knock off a whole arm; a fourth whose son was executed 
for some terrorist outrage would propose the knocking off the 
head and so on. Future historians will be able to gauge the 
pKjpularity of a Viceroy by seeing tlie condition of his statue. 
In all probability, however, this statue business will entirely 
disappear as no Viceroy would like to take the risk. 

In general, I would make a rule that no statue be erected 
to anybody till twenty-five years have elapsed after his death 
or final retirement. Moreover at the end of every period of 
thirty years (approximately the length of one generation) 
a special commission should be appointed to see whether all 
memorials of any kind whatever which have been raised to 
individuals arc artistically beautiful or otherwise serve a 
useful purpose. Probably educational or other similar en¬ 
dowments will be allowed to continue for a long time, but 
statues, paintings, etc., would have to submit to the periodical 
criticism of politicians, literary critics and artists. If there 
is not at least a reasonable minority of the commissicwi in 
favour of retaining them, they should be handed over to the 
representatives of the commemorated if they want them or 
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deposited in an art mortuary available for inspection by 
specialists, scholars, historians or artists. Just as there is a 
law against perpetuities there should be a law against per¬ 
petual public memorials so that future generations may not 
be cumbered with what they would designate as mere rub¬ 
bish. 



SNAKE-CHARMERS* 

On Sunday, the 25th, at about 12-38 p.m. I was sitting 
on the verandah in my easy chair reading the newspaper 
when on casually looking up, I saw a big snake lying in 
front of me at a distance of about five feet. Greatly terri¬ 
fied, especially as I had no stick to defend myself, I ran 
into the house and shouted to my servant. When he came 
out with a stick he saw the snake slowly descending the steps 
and going into the garden. He followed it but as he saw 
it was a real cobra with a hood, he was afraid to attack 
it as the stick he had was a very small one and as he thought 
that if he missed, the snake would attack him. The servant 
had observed that the tail of the snake was slightly cut. 

The servant asked my night watchman to get a snake- 
charmer. He came and showed me some of his usual tricks. 
At that time his musical instrument was not with him and 
he promised to come the nejct day. He did so and brought 
a companion with him. They went about the compound 
playing on it, and in about twenty minutes caught that 
identical cobra with the tail cut. He took out its fangs and 
put it in his basket for his performance. When I gave him 
the two rupees I had promised him, he offered to hunt for 
any other snake that may be in the compound. He went 
out again playing on his instrument and in about ten minutes 
came back with a small crait which he killed. There was 
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no deception about the matter as my servant and my nephew 
saw the snakes being caught after coming out at the sound 
of the instrument. On receipt of a further reward the snake- 
charmers departed. 

I had been sceptical of the alleged powers of the snake- 
charmers, but this experience has convinced me of their 
reality. 



SCIENTIFIC TERMINOLOGY IN 
THE VERNACULARS* 

One of the great problems before educationists in India at 
present is to devise a method for imparting secondary and 
higher education through the medium of the vernaculars. 
At present it is hardly possible to do this owing to the want 
of good teachers and good text-books. Yet the reform, if 
it could be brought about, will do an enormous amount of 
good. It will save the great amount of energy that is at 
present expended on what is, after all, of second rate im¬ 
portance, viz., the acquisition of a sound knowledge of the 
English language. Far be it from me to minimise the im- 
ix)rtance of such an acquisition, for with the king of Prussia, 
I believe that “ with every new language that one learns one 
gets a new soul Yet a man must have at least one soul 


* This essay on the subject of Scientific Terminology in Modem 
Indian Languages will be read with mixed feelings by many. The 
necessity of having Indian technical terms corresponding to the 
European ones has now been accepted by many. Much work has 
been done in this direction since this article first appeared. Dr. 
Paranjpye however assures the Editor that his own views on tV^e 
subject have undergone no change during all this time. It is 
easy to misconstrue the attitude of Dr. Paranjpye on this ques¬ 
tion, but we think that his attitude of Via Media need not be 
dubbed retrograde. After all, he advocates the inclusion of 
European Terms ordy when no corresponding terms exist in 
Indian Languages.—B.M.G. 
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before he proceeds to get another. The thing of prime im¬ 
portance is the knowledge itself, and not the garb through 
which it is acquired. It is my purpose in this paper to con¬ 
sider one of the various schemes proposed for the ultimate 
attainment of this very desirable end, viz., education through 
the medium of the vernaculars. 

I have mentioned above the want of suitable text-books 
in the vernaculars for teaching anything above very ele¬ 
mentary subjects. Attention has been drawn to this recently, 
and attempts at the construction of suitable scientific gloss¬ 
aries in the vernaculars are being made. The Nagari Pra^ 
charini Sahha of Benares has been turning scientific terms 
into Sanskrit, and here on our side a praise-worthy attempt 
is being made to compile a comprehensive English-Marathi 
dictionary which should form, so to say, a * point d'appuV 
for the construction of text-books. Without at all disparag¬ 
ing the idea that underlies these attempts, I think that they 
are far too premature, and I shall consider the proper course 
to be followed in the matter. 

It is instructive to consider the genesis of a technical 
language. In the actual world of science nobody sits down 
to make new words according to the best laws' of philology 
to meet all conceivable requirements, but a word is invented 
as soon as it is wanted or a necessity felt for it. In general 
the man who discovers anything is considered to be the 
proper person to give it any name he likes, and his brother 
scientists will not in general interfere with his nomenclature. 
Dr. Bose has a perfect right to name his piece of apparatus 
tejometer, whatever one may think of his curious hybrid of 
Sanskrit and Greek. MenddeefT named some hypothetical 
elements he required to complete his periodic series eka-boron, 
&c., and it is only by a mistake that these names have not 
been retained for those elements when they were actually 
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discovered. Sylvester, who has the reputation of having 
manufactured the greatest number of words in a certain 
branch of mathematics, was himself a great master, and he 
made words only to express his new ideas. Seeing that there are 
so many scientific workers and that there has been no re¬ 
cognized canon of scientific nomenclature, it is but natural 
that this should be perfectly unscientific. In fact, some 
curious historical information could be gathered from it. 
When one sees, for instance, that a certain substance is 
named oxygen, it takes us back to the erroneous idea which 
was once entertained that it is an essential constituent of 
acids. A mathematical reader will immediately see the 
significance of the words parabola and hyperbola, although 
the properties which these words etymologically connote are 
not now regarded as fundamental. If a man with a fair 
amount of ability were now set to work at compiling a 
scientific terminology, he would do the work much better. 
At any rate he will hardly do worse than the present actual 
state of things. But the labour will be absolutely wasted; 
as there is no chance of such a terminology being accepted. 
The vested interests, so to speak, are so great in favour of 
the existing arrangement that any change will have to be 
very gradual. Every worker in science, and in fact every¬ 
body who is at all educated, has his ideas so completely and 
indissolubly associated with the existing words, that it would 
be intolerable to have to use a new terminology altogether. 

In France, where we see a powerful academy holding 
complete and undisputed sway over language, th^ have not 
been able to evolve order out of chaos. The Royal Society 
of England and the Academic des Sciences of Paris with all 
their prestige have not been able to do anything in the 
matter, though the sway which these bodies exercise in the 
domain of science is such that a new body, however com- 
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petent, is not likely to attain to it anywhere—far less in 
India. The gentlemen responsible for the proposed glossaries 
will not be offended if I say that their scientific eminence is 
not such as can be called dictatorial. The undertaking is far 
too difficult for them even supposing it is possible at all. 

What, it may legitimately be asked, do we mean to pro¬ 
pose ? Our answer will probably disappoint many lovers of 
Indian languages. But on sound consideration of every 
aspect of the question it will be seen to be the most suitable 
in the circumstances. It is simply this: borrow the terms 
from English that you want ij there are no well-recognised 
equivalents in the languages of India already. 

The advantages of this course are obvious on the face of 
it. If at present an Indian wants to write a work on a 
technical subject, he has to risk a heavy pecuniary loss in 
addition to the time he spends on what must be in the 
nature of things a labour of love—^he has to have at least 
two essential qualifications. One of them is, of course, a 
thorough knowledge of his subject. The other—a good 
knowledge of philology—sounds veiy strange to an ordinary 
person. So many technicalities are however to be explained, 
and the linguistic apparatus is so limited that he lias to 
borrow freely from the classical languages of India. The 
work becomes to a great extent a curious mosaic of verna¬ 
cular and Sanskrit. Now, in the first place, it is too much 
to expect a man to know his subject as well as philology. 
Secondly, even if the work is done well, it is almost valueless. 

Everybody will admit the great value of a uniformity in 
technical language. An Englishman, even though he may 
find himself hopelessly at sea in the streets of Paris or 
Lyons, will after a week’s or a fortnight’s work, pick up 
enough of French to be able to read a mathematical work 
in that language. The reason is obvious. The technical 
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words are almost identical in English and French. By 
looking at the symbols and observing the teclinical words 
that always recur, he will be able to make out the general 
sense of what he reads. He will experience a greater diffi¬ 
culty with German, as there are a fair number of words in 
(jerman the English equivalents for which are altogether 
distinct. Even in this case, however, a great majority are 
the same. A comparative glossaiy was recently published 
at Leipzig of mathematical words in French and German, 
and it was curious to see how page after page the words 
were exactly the same, with the exception perhaps of the 
final syllable, e.g., singularilat and sitigularite, parabel and 
parabole. The few words that have no analogues in French 
were introduced in consequence of a certain reaction against 
French ideas and words that set in after the violently pro- 
French tendencies of Frederick the Great and the political 
antagonism of tlie two countries. The Germans are, how¬ 
ever, finding out their mistake. There are in German often 
two words to express the same or nearly the same idea, one 
from a Latin origin and the other from a German origin, e.g. 
continuirlich and stetig both denote continuous. The tend¬ 
ency is thus towards uniformity rather than towards multi¬ 
formity. We may take a lesson from this experience of the 
Germans and beware how we cut ourselves adrift from the 
main current of scientific thought. 

The above parallel can be still further developed. The 
Germans are a great nation and in the vanguard of science. 
About seventy millions write German, while I am not far 
wrong in saying that there are not more than seven or eight 
millions writing any one particular Indian language, and not 
more than thirty millions writing any Indian language at 
all. While even in numbers we are so deficient, what shall 
we say about the quality of these numbers ? For one Indian 

2 
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that takes an intelligent interest in Chemistry, there are at 
least thirty Germans. The Germans are in the forefront of 
scientific thought, while we have no place at all in it. The 
Germans are almost self-sufficient in their scientific literature 
while we are all deficient. There are innumerable German 
workers in science whose work written in whatever language 
will have to be attended to by non-Germans, whether they will 
or no. Who would care for a scientific literature in an 
Indian language—such at any rate as one can reasonably 
see in prospect—if it is so troublesome to get at? 

Anybody who wishes to master any subject will have 
always to refer to works in foreign languages, for exhaustive 
encyclopaedic works in an Indian language obviating the ne¬ 
cessity of consulting foreign works are not in question at 
present. Are we not putting a needless barrier in the path 
of the student if we force him to learn a technical language 
which he will have to unlearn—or at any rate to disregard— 
as soon as he attempts to soar higher ? In a proper system 
of education, there should be fewest things to forget. It 
is patent to anybody who has the experience how small 
things disconcert one. If one is accustomed to read well- 
printed books, he will always avoid badly printed ones or 
those in which the print, though good, is different in char¬ 
acter. To the eye a French work is quite different from 
either an English or a German work. They are all very 
good in their way, but even the thickness or the thinness 
of the strokes of the letters puts one out for a time. What 
would happen then if at one time we have to write a chemi¬ 
cal equation in Devanagari characters—with the curious 
notation proposed by Dr. Deshmukh and Professor Gajjar,^— 

1. See the article ''Chemistry” in the Twentieth Century 
Marathi Dictionary. 
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and afterwards the same equation in the ordinary notation 
in English? Needless disturbance of ideas will be caused 
and a consequent waste of nervous energy. 

We might do worse than follow the practice of the Japa¬ 
nese. There in the universities everybody is supposed to 
have some acquaintance with one European language at 
least and consequently the Professors are free to use the 
necessary European words. They don’t quarrel there about 
words ; the ideas are what they deem essential. The objec¬ 
tion that the genius of European and Indian languages is 
quite distinct applies with even greater force to the case of 
the Japanese. 

Further have we not done the same in the past ? Marathi 
scholars tdl us that almost all words conceming military 
and administrative matters are borrowed directly from 
Persian. When they were introduced, patriotic sentiment 
might have rebelled, but now nobody thinks of these words 
as foreign. They have become part and parcel of Marathi. 
Is it not reasonable to expect that the same will happen in 
the case of English words introduced for scientific purposes ? 
Fifty years hence they will become thoroughly Marathi just 
as a German immigrant becomes an American in the same 
period. 

Of course the words that already exist should be retained. 
In Elementary Mathematics we have a complete set of 
terms, and there is no reason why we should discard them 
for foreign words. The same is to a great extent true in 
the case of astronomy. But in sciences which—pore all 
those who think that ancient Sanskrit literature contains 
everything—are recait growths like Geology and Electricity 
it is useless, and in fact mischievous to coin a new termi¬ 
nology'or a new notation just to preserve our individuality. 
Science knows no nationality, no race, and no language. It 
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would be to a great extent handicapping ourselves. We are 
already handicapped enough by possessing a language which 
is so completely distinct from the languages of the advanced 
nations that we need not add to that handicap. 

Here I may say in passing that I am not comparing the 
theoretical merits of the several languages, and in fact for 
scientific completeness Sanskrit is perhaps the best in the 
opinion of those best able to judge. The path we should 
follow is in this case at once of least resistance and of 
greatest conveniena^ and practical utility, though it may 
not accord with the severely systematic instincts for which 
we are so famous. The structure erected may not accord 
with our jDreconceived ideas of beauty, but we nt^ed not 
trouble ourselves so much about it if we are assured that 
it is strong and durable. 



THE DAY OF SILENCE* 


FIFTY YEARS HENCE 

“ I’aiiiii' 1 riwali.'irlal \’> hm li.ul an impni taiit conv cr a- 
rion wiili Mahaiina Catulhi this morniiiij. I'ht* ronvtisation 
had to hr sioppt’d f>n acrmiiit of Mahatma Gandhi’s silence 
which cnmnirnccd at W-'ii)."-—Daily Pafwr. 

By the year 1983 the British Government in India had 
come to (M end and a puridy Indian Government came into 
existence. Mahatma Gandhi has left the stage in the full¬ 
ness of time. The new Indian Constitution is based on the 
teaching and practice of the Mahatma during his whole life 
and his writings are incorporated into the constilution as 
the immutable law for the people. There is a Standing 
Council to interpret the teaching of the Mahatma in case 
of doubt and severe penalties have been imposed on any 
infraction of the new Gospel according to the Mahatma. 
One of the laws enacted in the earliest days of the new con- 
siituiion imposes on eve^y inhabitant of the country the rule 
of silence on some day of the week. In order that nobody 
should be able to urge any plea that the offence of speaking 


* This humorous fantasy appeared in 1933. It is of the same 
geme as ‘ A peep into the Future/ 

The {jeailiaritics of the great are the curiosities of the world. 
‘ The day of silence/ observed rigoroiusly by Mahatma Gandlii, 
is one such peculiarity. Dr. Paranjpye pokes fun at the possibilities 
which’ may arise if such idiosyncrasies are forcibly universaliscd. 
-B.M.a 
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on his otvn day of silence was not committed, as his day of 
silence was really some other, it was also decreed that to 
everybody's name a prefix or suffix should he added to make 
his day of silence perfectly clear to <dl. Thus Gandhi was 
changed to Ravigandhi, Nehru to Somnehru, Patel to Man- 
galpatel^ Acharya to Budhacharya, Naidu to Guruneddu, 
Andrews to Friandrews and Aney to Shannaney. 

The law of silence has necessarily led to many cases in 
the law courts and coroners’ courts, to debates in the Indian 
Parliament etc., and the following are brief accounts of 
these events. 

In the city of Ahmedabad (which was under the consti¬ 
tution the capital of India owing to its association with the 
Mahatma) the coroner was called upon to make an inquiry 
into the death of Mr. Somnarayan. It appeared from the 
evidence that he was being operated upon in the Civil Hos¬ 
pital for intestinal obstruction under chloroform on Monday. 
While unconscious he shouted mechanically. The operation 
was stopped till the police were called to take down the 
details of the offence, as otherwise the Surgeon would be 
prosecuted for abetment. In the meanwhile, the patient 
succumbed. Verdict : Death from misadventure. 

On Thursday Dr. Guniram was asked to visit a patient 
who had a serious attack of appendicitis. The doctor wrote 
down on a piece of paper that that was his day of silence 
and that he would not be able to carry out the necessary 
operation as he could only give directions to his assistant 
and the sister during its course by writing and not orally. 
As there was no other doctor available he was all the same 
requested to undertake the operation which consequently 
lasted for four hours instead of the usual half an hour. 
The appendix was properly removed, but the patient suc¬ 
cumbed soon afterwards owing to the length of operation. 
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The doctor was hauled up before the General Medical Coun¬ 
cil of India for professional negligence, but on hearing the 
name of the doctor and the day of the operation the Council 
acquitted him without any further evidence. 

A marine Court of Enquiry was held against Captain 
Shanichand who did not give the proper orders to his crew 
during a storm and was thus the cause of the total wreck of 
s.s. Maniben. The captain explained that the storm oc¬ 
curred on Saturday which was his day of silence. He wrote 
down his orders on a piece of paper and was going to give 
them to his mate when a gust of wind carried off into the 
sea not only that paper but his notebook and pencil. It was 
therefore not possible for him to give the necessary directions 
and the whole crew turned into a mob and the steamer was 
wrecked. The Court acquitted the captain, but added the 
rider that every ship should have the captain and the first 
officer with different days of silence and that the captain 
should have no work on his day. 

Itsingh, a taxi driver, was brought up before the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate for rash driving and causing the death 
of a pedestrian while passing through a village. The man 
stated that on a Sunday he wanted to give a message to a 
friend who was passing by and took his hands from the 
wheel while he was writing the message as he could not 
speak on that day. The taxi therefore suddei*iy gave a 
lurch on account of a small stone on the road and went over 
the pedestrian before the accused could recover control. The 
man was acquitted but was warned not to drive on a Sunday. 
His license was endorsed to this effect. 

Mangalsen, a sepoy in the Gujarat Pioneers, was court- 
martialed for not apprising his company of the approach 
of some snipers while on guard duty at a frontier post. As 
a result of his conduct five men of the company were killed 
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and the snipers escaped. The accused sepoy pleaded in his 
defence that the affair occurred on a Tuesday and he was 
coming back for paper and pencil to write a note to the 
company commander but the snipers were too quick for 
him. The man was acquitted but the Court Martial made a 
recommendation to the Army Council that every man and 
officer in tlie army should be given complete rest on his 
resixxtive day of silence. 

Budhdayal was challenged by a police officer before the 
magistrate for producing the sound ‘ atchuh : atchuh ’ : four 
times from his moutli on Wednesday. The accused pleaded 
that a friend of his, who is a snuff-taker, played a practical 
joke on him by putting some snuff in his nose unawares 
which caused him to sneeze. The magistrate acquitted him 
as he was not a consenting party to the offence but directed 
that the friend should be prosecuted for being its real cause. 

A Christian named Willfry was being tried by the First 
class magistrate for being drunk and disorderly. The pro¬ 
secution evidence apixiared to be weak but when at the end 
the accused was asked to make his statement he said : “If I 
am to give my truthful statement as to whether I am guilty 
or not, I beg to say that I am. ... ”, when the clock just 
striking 11-30 he stopped as his silence began at that very 
moment. The magistrate took this to be a confession of his 
guilt and as his pleader being also a Friday man signified 
by signs his inability to argue the case in his favour ; he was 
therefore sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Some days later the Sui:)erintendent of the Jail where Will- 
fry was serving his term came to know the exact facts of the 
case and made representations to the Home Member about 
it and Willfry was granted a free pardon. 

The law requiring that every name should have a prefix 
or a suffix signifying the corresponding day of silence has 
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led to the formation of two parties in the country, which 
style themselves as Prefixians and AfTixians. E^ch of these 
parties has been further subdivided into sections according 
as the prefix or suffix is derived from Sanskrit, Arabic or 
Latin names of the days of the week. These two parties 
and alsf> the separate si^ctions have claimed to be allotted 
distinct seats in the Parliament House. Their followers in 
the country have adopted different methods of dress to 
distinguish themselves from the others. In particular the 
Prefixians have adopted the style of shaving their head ex¬ 
cept for a small bunch of hair at the back, while the Affixians 
only keep a little lock of hair in front. 

A largely signed petition, promoted by the Indian Brother¬ 
hood of silence, was presented by one of the prominent h'aders 
of the House to Parliament. The ix‘tition jxiinted out that the 
law of silence was being systematically broken by children 
under the age of ten and especially by babies who could not 
be prevented from crying on their days of silence and shout¬ 
ing mamma, acca, baba, etc. on all days of the week. In view 
of this petition Government have recently apix)inted a Royal 
Commission to go into the question and suggest appropriate 
legislative and administrative measures to eradicate the evil. 
'I'he report is being eagerly looked forward to by all r)ai1ies. 

The Secretary of the Indian Brotherhood of Silence act¬ 
ing in his capacity as Amicus Curiae pro Silentk or maun- 
adhikari prosecuted Shanigandharva for circumventing the 
law of silence by mechanical means. The accused was an 
actor and consequently had to perform every Saturday. But 
being required to ke^) silence on that day he hit upon the 
plan of speaking and singing his parts in a series of grama- 
phone records and making the instrument work while he 
was on stage, he himself performing his part in dumb show. 
The case was argued with great ability on both sides and 
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the most distinguished advocates were engaged on each side. 
The defendant’s counsel urged that the plan used by him 
was merely an adaptation of the talkie cinema and as talkies 
were not illegal, the defendant should be honourably acquitted. 
The prosecuting counsel argued on the other side and took his 
stand on the legal maxim : leges posteriores legihus prioribus 
super sunt (later laws supersede the earlier) and demanded 
a heavier punishment on the accused than the usual one, 
not only for breaking the law but for bringing the law into 
contempt. The court, finding the jury unable to express its 
opinion as it was the foreman’s day of silence, gave the 
accused the benefit of a defect in the express terms of the 
law but undertook to forward the proceedings to the Depart¬ 
ment of Silence with the recommendation that every gramo¬ 
phone record should be marked with the day of silence of 
the artist and that severe penalties should be imposed to 
prevent its being played on the prohibited day. 



BALAK RAM* 


Mr. Balak Ram was the son of Lala Madho Ram and 
was bom at Jullundhar, Punjab, on 21st April 1876. He 
was educated in the D. A. V. School and Government 
College, I.ahore and took his B.A. and M.A. degrees of tlie 
Punjab and Calcutta Universities in History and Physics. 
In 1897 he was awarded the Government of India Scholar- 
ship by the Punjab University and came up to St. John’s 
College to study for the Mathematical I'ripos and the Indian 
Civil Service examination. He passed the o|Den competition 
for the latter in 1899 and took his Tripos in 1900 coming 
out as fourth wrangler. Returning to India at the end of 
the year he served most of his time in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency with a break of three years in the Finance Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India. In the beginning he was 
an assistant collector, but after about ten years’ service he 


* This article is from Eagle, the magazine of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

An Indian aphorism calls a true friend—‘ Life outside the 
body.’ Such friends arc however rarely found in life. 
Dr. Paranjpye has many friends in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but if om person were to be named, to justify the 
aphorism referred to, that name would be none else than that of 
Mr. Balak Ram. 

Beneath the apparent austerity which surrounded their official 
life there was a tender feeling of affinity which they both felt. 
The world has become a good deal emptier and colder to Dr. 
Paranjpye since the sudden demise of Mr. Balak Ram—B.M.G. 
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was taken into the judicial line and served as assistant judge 
and district judge in many districts. For the last three 
years of his life he was Legal Remembrancer and Secretary 
in the Judicial Department to the Government of Bombay 
in which capacity he was also a member of the Legislative 
Council. For a month just before he died, he acted as a 
judge in the Bombay High Court and was to act again from 
June next and would soon have been made permanent. In 
all districts in which he was posted, Balak Ram earned the 
respect and confidence both of the public and the bar by 
his legal knowledge, tact and common sense. Mr. C. A. 
Kincaid, I.C.S. who was a Judge of the High Court, and 
afterwards Judicial Commissioner in Sind and who knew 
him well both in his private and official capacity, writes as 
follows in the Times about his work as a judge. 

“ He had an eminently judicial mind, and his judgments 
were admirably written. In civil cases he brushtxl aside 
technicalities ; in criminal matters he was rarely led astray 
by the ingenious objections that defending counsels advanced 
against the conviction of their clients. In 1925 I again saw 
closely Mr. Balak Ram’s work, when he was a Judge at 
Sholapur and I was Inspecting Judge of the High Court of 
Bombay. I found him full of fresh ideas, many of which were 
on my recommendation adopted by the High Court. He died 
at Mahabaleshwar of heart failure on 17th April 1929."' 

But besides his legal and official work Balak Ram was 
keenly intei^ted in many intellectual activities. He actively 
pursued mathematics even during his busy official career and 
was one of the founders of the Indian Mathematical Society, 
of which he was president for four years, and 
a member of the I^don Mathematical Society. 
He contributed many papers, great and small, to the Journal 
of the Indian Mathematical Society and he had the faculty 
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of clear exposition which was illustrated by his presidential 
address on Einstein’s Theory in popular language. His chief 
interest was in Quaternions and Vector Analysis, Relativity, 
and the Theory of Numbers. He was last year struck by a 
remark of Ramanujan quoted by Professor Hardy about 
1729 being the smallest number which can be expressed in 
two different ways as the sum of two cubes and spent prac¬ 
tically the whole of his holiday in Europe in calculating all 
numbers of this type up to 20,000, 000. He annpleted his 
paixir on this subject giving his special method of calcula¬ 
tion on his voyage back to India last November. He once 
said to me that if when he took his degree at Cambridge the 
Indian Educational Service were open to Indians and he had 
a chance of getting a professorship of mathematics he would 
liave had no hesitation in resigning the Indian Civil Service 
and devoting himself solely to mathematics. He was a 
devoted Johnian and never failed to renew his acquaintance 
with his Cambridge friends when he came on leave. He 
was the Vice-Chancellor of the Indian Women’s (non- 
ofiiciaJ) University and a fellow of the Bombay University 
at the time of his death. 

I came to know him soon after he came up to Cambridge 
in 1897 and we took to each other immediately and have 
been intimate friends ever since then up to his death. We 
saw each other every day when we were in the same town 
and corresponded very regularly when we were away. We 
shared our ideals, joys and griefs and there was hardly a 
day when we did not think of each other. He was simple in 
his habits and kindly in disposition. When the first ice was 
broken, he was charming in conversation and social inter¬ 
course and had many friends both Indian and English. To 
me his death has a)me as a great shock for we were more to 
each other than the most affectionate brothers. 




IL—EDUCATIONAL 




IS RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
NECESSARY IN INDIA?* 

In almost every country and at all times there are some 
opinions which are considered to be so fundamental to the 
existence of the nation, or so essential a part of its amour 
propre, that i^eople generally come to regard ix^rsons who 
hold contrary opinions to be treasonous, if not something 
worse. A Frenchman, for instance, who would advocate 
the retention of the status quo in Alsace and Lorraine, and 
abandon for ever tlie idea of a revenge, is a being almost 
unthinkable. A British South African colonist who would 
apply the theory of the brotherhood of man so as to include 
within its scoi:>e the black natives of the soil, w^ould be re- 


* This article appeared in the ‘ East and West ’ magazine in 
May 1904. 

It proved to be a veritable * Cm^e of bolus' producing many 
storms which raged through Maharashtra. One has only to refer 
to the old dusty files of the Vernacular newspapers to find the 
extent of commotion roused by this unconventional article, com¬ 
ing from the then young Principal of the Fergusson College. 

Much water has passed under the bridge since that stormy time. 
These daring thoughts of yesterday have become platitudes 
today. 

The rationalistic views of Dr. Paranjp>ye expressed in this article 
were developed later into an orderly system of thought. They 
are set forth at length in his ‘ Crux of the Indian Problem ’ and 
‘Rationalism in Practice.’—B. M. G. 
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garded as a phenomenon. We may equally expect that a 
Chinaman who does not at heart bless the aim of the Boxers 
of driving out the foreign devils will be regarded with con¬ 
tempt by his fellow-countrymen. We similarly have the al¬ 
most unanimous feeling among our educated classes as to 
the desirability of raising our political status, be the methcxis 
what they may. 

There is, however, one important difference between our 
case and that of the other countries mentioned above—a 
difference that has the effect of leading to an intellectual 
stagnation. We arc never called ui'>on—^nor is there any 
near probability of our being ever called uix>n—to put 
to a practical test our platonic opinions. A Frenchman, 
even though he be the greatest ultra-nationalist that one 
can think of, will, if placed in a position of responsibility, 
think twice before declaring a war of revenge against Ger¬ 
many, He will remember that his opponents too have 
some sort of a case to argue. Far different with us. Not 
being required to formulate our opinionsi in a practical 
shape, we come to regard the opinions themselves as every¬ 
thing ; and from this habitual mode of thinking we have 
attained to a very demoralising sort of intellectual bigotry. 

Having to harp upon the same topics and the same griev¬ 
ances, year in and year out, in the political world, which oc¬ 
cupies almost the entire horizon of our newspapers, and 
seeing that there is generally no argument on the other side 
—at any rate it is not often pressed—our newspapers have 
come to expect that there is sure to be unanimity on every 
question. Not only so, but a person who takes a view op¬ 
posite to that taken by them is regarded as unpatriotic. I 
believe that there is a great deal to be said in favour of the 
various provisions of the recent Universities Act, but we 
hardly see these even discussed impartially. We come to 
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be men of single ideas. Anybody who takes an opposite 
view is regarded almost with contempt as unpatriotic. 

I regard, following the example of the late Mr. Herbert 
Si>encer, the charge of want of patriotism with equanimity, 
if patriotism simply means following blindly the popular 
opinion. Tliere are two sides to every question and every¬ 
one should try and see what the other side is. I propose 
to stand before the readers of this Review as the advocate 
of the unpopular opinion in this matter of religious educa¬ 
tion without in any way committing either the governing 
body of my College or my colleagues. At present the case 
against religious education is hardly ever stated. The con¬ 
troversy, if there is one at all, is one of method. We see 
a gifted foreign lady^ blowing loudly the trumpet of this kind 
of education and trying a heroic experiment in Benares. We 
are watching with great interest the issue of this experi¬ 
ment. In the meanwhile it may not be amiss to consider 
a priori why such an experiment is not likely to succeed. 

In the West we see that the modem tendency is towards 
doing away with religious education altogether. In France 
and Germany, in the higher educational institutions no re- 
ligbus instmetion is given, and there do not exist any re¬ 
ligious tests in the English Universities. Of course, there is 
compulsory attendance at chapels for students who belong to 
the Church of England in the Colleges at Cambridge and 
Oxford, but even there any such student is excused such 
attendance if he, being a minor, produces a certificate from 
his parents that he need not attend. 

If such is the tendency in the more advanced countries 
of the West, one may naturally ask the reason of the per¬ 
sistent cry for religious education in our country. Our con- 


1. Mrs. Annie Besant. 
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gresses and conferences are unanimous on this point. The 
recent Social Conference at Madras emphasised this neces¬ 
sity ; last year the Bombay Provincial Conferena* passed a 
resolution in its favour and asked the Secretaries to en¬ 
quire how far private educational institutions are prepared 
to include it in their curriculum. The reason for this ap¬ 
parently reactionary tendency is not far to seek. First of 
all, Oriental races are to a certain extent more spiritually 
inclined than those of the Occident. Almost all the great 
movements in our history have been due directly or in¬ 
directly to religious influences. It is, therefore, hastily con¬ 
cluded that a national sentiment will develop itself tlirough 
these religious influences once more. There is, however, an 
essential difference between the present state and the former 
IxTiods of Indian history. The rise of the Marathas and the 
Sikhs was due to a religio-national movement among 
homogeneous peoples. What we now want is a movement 
including in its bounds the Hindu and the Mussulman, the 
Parsi, the Sikh and the Christian. It is not very compli¬ 
mentary to tlie intellectual acumen of Indians if we are 
blinded in this way by false historical analogies. History 
is a good servant but a bad master. There is not a shadow 
of doubt that if we are to develop a national sentiment at 
all religion is not the agency that will effect that object. 
Religion is to our people what a red rag is to a bull. In 
tact, for attaining the object in view our leaders should take 
care to keei^ it carefully out of sight. Once they set the 
religious sentiment in motion they will be led on by that very 
force until they are powerless to stay its pernicious progress. 

There is, however, a still more cogent reason why we are 
so often told of the necessity of religious education, and 
why there is such a unanimity on this point. In this age, 
when Western ideas are being grafted on Eastern minds, 
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there is sure to be in some cases a disturbance of mental 
equilibrium. Those of our people who have imbibed 
Western ideas are sure to reject many of the moral stand¬ 
ards of their forefathers. This is a ix^rfectly natural result. 
If a child on growing older refuses to crawl and be- 
gins to walk, the remedy is not to tie its legs and thus 
prevent its walking, but to let it a>ntinue to walk. It may 
tumbles down at times, but that is the only way in which 
it will learn to walk properly. It is not the right thing to 
confine our young men forcibly to the old way of thinking, 
but to let their intellects have free play. In so many ways do 
modem ideas overtake young minds that it is next to im¬ 
possible to ward off their influence by a few minutes of re¬ 
ligious instaiction every day. The only effect that is 
possible is intellectual hypocrisy. We shall only have nu¬ 
merous prototypes of the child for whom the earth went round 
the sun while at school, and the sun round the earth when at 
home. We shall have our young men ready to deliver 
learned lectures on the precession of the equinoxes and cal¬ 
culate the exact times of the eclipses, and then come back 
to their houses to propitiate the demons who eat up the 
moon or the sun. Such beliefs are altogether impossible 
for our young men. But the atmosphere created by reli¬ 
gious education is such that these practices come to be re¬ 
garded as integral constituents of right a>nduct. 

Of course, I expect to be told that this is not what is 
meant by religious education. Tme, in theory it is not, but 
what do we find in practice? Our whole life is so intri¬ 
cately entangled with pseudo-religious practices that it is 
quite impossible to mark the boundaries. Some months ago 
a Bengali paper that had the courage of its convictions said 
that for strictly practising what our religion tells us, various 
ceremonies will have to be performed which even the advo- 
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cates of religious education would shrink from performing. 
And yet we are gravely told that these practices form the 
foundation-stone of morality. We talk about equality 
while our religion enjoins strict distinctions between the 
various castes. The advocates of religious education must, 
to be logical seek to revive all the old social injustices. No, 
this is not progress; this is retrogression. 

Far from religion being a necessary supix>rt of morality, 
I venture to assert that it is morality that is at present the 
support of religion. Religion tries to keep its hold upon 
educated minds by pretending to form, as it were, an 
auxiliary police force. However, is it really so? If we 
count all the crimes committed in the name of religion, we 
shall no longer be told that religion serves this purpose. 
What is the present state of our ministers of religion ? It is 
no exaggeration to say that a large number of them are 
the drones of our society, feeding fat upon the credulity of 
the industrious but ignorant classes. Voltaire’s words are 
thoroughly appropriate to our society at present : 

Nos pretres nc sont pas ce qu’un vain peuple pense; 

Notre credulite fait toute leur science. * 

The power of religion is too exhausted to work out the 
salvation of our people. 

I admit a certain lowering of the moral tone of our young 
men; but I deny the seriousness of the deterioration. In the 
first place, as I have remarked above, it is a natural and a 
passing phenomenon. I go further and say that if from the 
beginning our morality had not been made dependent on 
religion, this phenomenon would not have occurred. 
Further still, who are the old people to accuse young men 

* “ Our priests are not what people fcwlishly believe them to be. 
Their science is nothing else but the credulity of their dupes.” 
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of want of character, when they themselves can look with 
equanimity at corruption in positions of responsibility, the 
barbarous injustice towards young widows, and the notori¬ 
ously lax moral conduct of some of their leaders ? 

I may be asked by what remedies I propose to cure this 
evil. In the first place the vis naturae medicatrix (the heal¬ 
ing power of nature) will soon begin to produce an ap¬ 
preciable effect. In the early days of English education, 
drinking was quite common among the educated classes ; 
but now it is comparatively rare. The pendulum that re¬ 
coiled violently after the first blow has now come back near 
the position of stable equilibrium. There may be oscilla¬ 
tions in future. But the frictional forces of conservatism 
will act slowly, perhai>s, but surely, and we shall ere long 
come to the position of stable equilibrium in the moral 
world. 

It is not schools that are the places for teaching morality 
by means of text-books. It is the home. Once put that on 
a higher level, produce there an atmosphere free from all 
hypocrisy and self-deception, and you will soon hear no 
more of the complaints about the young generation. Of 
course, the schools can encourage a healthy moral tone, but 
the direct teaching of morality is the function of home and 
home only. 

This question will have to be considered carefully. The 
popular patent nostrum of religious education will prove 
of no avail. In fact, in my opinion, the introduction of it 
is a backward step and will prevent the speedy growth of a 
feeling of nationality in our country, which it is the object 
of every true patriot to foster. 



MORAL INSTRUCTION* 


Educational oontroveirsies in all countries nowadays turn 
upon moral instruction, whether it sliould be at all given 
in schools, how it is to be given and on what sanction it 
should rest. The ideal course, viz. home education, parti¬ 
cularly of a moral nature, is hardly practicable universally 
anywhere, least of all in our country where the vast majo¬ 
rity of the guardians of children are illiterate and have 
scarcely any conaplion of the existence of the problem. If 
ideal homes were at hand, I should confine the schoolmaster 
to merely intellectual and possibly physical instruction. 
Even as it is, it must be sadly recognized that even those 
parents who can iniellectually see tlic need and the duty of 
the moral upbringing of their children do not actively do 
anything to discharge this resiwnsibility, and consequently 
we have to do what we can in this matter with the next 


*A paF>cr read before the Secondary Teachers' Conference on 
April 6, .1910, and published in the Fergusson College Magazine. 

Human mind like nature, abhors a vacuum. When Dr. 
Paranjpye advocated the removal of theological bias in education, 
he was often challenged to show what constructive plan he was 
prepared to substitute for religious education. Critics will differ 
about the ultimate value of the agnostic and rationalistic creed 
advocated by Dr. Paranjpye, but this advocacy of purely moral 
instniction will be probably ac'cepted as a beneficial scheme in 
general. Dr. Paranjpye holds {.hat moral instniction without 
religious bias, will be as effective (or even more) as moral-cum- 
religious instruction in schools.- B.M.G, 
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best aROJicy at our disjxxsal—and a very bad second it is 
viz. the schfx>lmaster. Otherwise, under the increasing 
stress of life, particularly in cities, we are likely to neglect 
this important part of our duties to the coming generations. 

The need for moral instruction in schools being thus 
manifest, tlic question of methods next stares us in the face. 
It is easy to talk in generalities in this matter. We may 
say that the prevailing atmosphere of a school should tend 
to impress the ideal of morality not only as an intellectual 
perception, but as the very essence of tlieir life. No doubt, 
an ideal lieadmastcr, assisted by an equally ideal and nu¬ 
merous staff of assistants, will bring this atmosphere into 
being. But ovct and above the unattailiable nature of these 
conditions we have to look to the outer vitiated atmos¬ 
phere in which the vast majority of children pass a great 
portion of their time. The result of the best system in 
sch(x>l alone - specially a day school—is therefore bound to 
be imperfect. 

The most imix>rtant element of moral instruction in 
schcxils is the personality of the teacher. A good teacher 
can improve the tone of the boys under him wonderfully in 
a very short time. A bearing ever gentle, a deep sense of 
truth and a contempt for everything that is false or mean, 
a consistx'Jit regard for the rights of others will make the 
boys of such a teacher of far better character than those 
who have been fed on daily lessons in morality whether 
enforced or not with the assistance of theological beliefs. 
No opiX)rtunity should be lost in enforcing a simple code of 
morals on the boys. This need not be done in a harsh way. 
In fact boys respond very quickly to moral impulses if these 
are consistently encouraged from the beginning. This is 
probably the best way of moral instruction. But as said 
above this depends a good deal on the iiersonality 
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of the teacher. If a teacher is harsh or his ways repelling, 
the pupil will even get an aversion to the ordinary rules of 
conduct which he may try to enforce. 

Another well known way of encouraging social habits 
among boys is to make them fond of manly games, parti¬ 
cularly such as encourage joint action. Over and above 
their efficacy in improving the physique of the pupils these 
games, if properly supervised and played in their true spirit, 
will be a very good school of moral discipline. While im¬ 
pressing on the boys the necessity of doing one’s best while 
the game lasts, care should be taken to bring them to an 
attitude of mind which will take a defeat quite as coolly 
as victory and which will be neither too much elated by 
success nor too much depressed at a fancied humiliation 
provided one has done his best. Otherwise, as in a few 
cases it has unfortunately happened, we may be importing 
into healthy games the spirit of professionalism, and games 
then become mere instruments of teaching trickery and 
meanness. These games if properly used will inure the 
boys to the lesson which cannot be learnt too early, viz., 
that this world is not full of the sweets of life only, but 
that the bitter as well as the sweet has to be expected as 
a matter of course. Unless such a lesson is early learnt, 
one is apt to be a cynic early in his life and I am afraid 
we are having too many cynics among us even at present. 

Over and above these indirect ways of moral instruction 
which require careful handling, I now turn to the set lessons 
in morality. I am afraid that boys are apt to neglect 
abstruse lectures and in fact lecturers are very likely to 
forget that they sometimes talk above the heads of their 
young listeners. A few simple truths of morality can be 
effectively impressed on young minds by appealing to their 
sense of fair play. The lesson of truth-^)eaking can be en- 
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forced on them by a little dementary examination of what 
would happen if nobody's word could be depended upon. 
Young minds can be turned equally easily to brutish as to 
angelic ways, and if their little brains could be made to see 
the desirability of certain kinds of conduct and the undesirabi¬ 
lity of certain other ways, it is very likdy that they will 
put them into practice. With older boys and men, intd- 
lectual convictions are very hard to get realised into action ; 
with little children they are done immediately. I bdieve that 
a few lessons should be given to boys in an impressive manner 
to make moral laws familiar to them and to show them 
that these laws have, on the whole, worked good to society. 

Such lessons, it need hardly be said should be wdl il¬ 
lustrated by a good deal of biographical matter. This kind 
of illustration should be, as far as possible, chosen from 
what they already know or what is likdy to be familiar to 
them. Illustrations from natural history and from the ex¬ 
amples of people of other countries will also come in very 
useful. Generally the life of a wdl known person is used 
as a peg to hang some well-known moral truth upon. In 
such lessons it will probably be found out that the persons 
who figure as heroes in history are not of much use. Ordi¬ 
nary history deals so much in the more brutal virtues; ex¬ 
cept in the hands of a very good teacher, the life of a 
historical hero will often bring home to the boys a lesson 
contrary to what is intended to be conveyed. Good stories 
will also come in handy and the quality of the lessons 
should be graduated to suit the mental capacity of the boys 
under instruction. 

A teacher has to take care that in such lessons his words 
will not be open to obvious retorts from the boys. Nobody is 
so quick-witted in seeing the fallacious reasoning in ordinary 
moral preaching as boys, and they are very keen in scenting 
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any objections. Thus it must be made clear to them that 
sometimes apparent broaches of moral rules load to success 
and hence worldly success sliould not be made the s<>le basis 
of a moral truth. A clever boy is often likely to arise who 
will point out illustrations where even in his exix^rience this 
has occurred and hence it is best not to take too high a tone 
in such lessons. We have all read with intense enjoyment 
those skits of Mark Twain on the Good Little Boy that 
never prospen^ and the Bad Little Boy that always pros¬ 
pered. These sketches convey a real lesst)n to the teacher 
of morals. Ix^t the teacher himself acknowledge that his 
lessons admit of exceptions. If he chooses this kind of 
humble attitude, he will find that he commands the sym¬ 
pathy of boys better than if he adopts an infallible air. 
What teacher has not exfxirienced the sympathetic relations 
established with his pupils when he acknowledges to them 
that there are some things which even he does not know 
or understand ? 

In enforcing moral lessons on the mind, the boy's in¬ 
stincts and social opinion will be generally found sufficient 
guides. There will not oftcTi appear in the class a boy who 
wants a more logical sanction of morals ; and if a boy is 
found for whom these guides arc not sufficient, ten to one 
he will find theological sanction equally insufficient. After 
all in a few cases there might be need for a definite ipse dixit* 
and it is safer tlrat in his case it should be the ipse dixit 
of the teacher rather than of somebody or something that 
he cannot very well conceive or realise. It may happen in 
later life that he will grow out of this necessity and then 
from the religious ixfint of view itself it is better that he 
should not grow out of the need for religion. 


A dogmatic statement. 
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But what I am more afraid of in makin.n: morality depend 
upon religious sanction is the danger to morality itself. 
Religion is altogether an individual’s personal matter; 
but morality is not a thing pcrs(.)nal only but it 
concerns the whole society. In making morality depend 
upon religion, we run the grave risk of loosening the moral 
ties if, as is very likely to happen in after life, the religious 
sanction on which they were made to rest comes to be no 
longer regarded as binding. To take a well-known illus¬ 
tration, among Hindus drink has been regarded as a reli¬ 
gious sin for centuries. Drink was fairly rare among all 
classes but soon after the introduction of Western education 
among our jieople, the claims of orthodox religion came to be 
minutely examined and when in several instances religious 
duties lost their binding force, even the prohibition that our 
religion imposed on drink came to be removed ; the first 
generation of educated Indians had thus no keen sentiment 
against the vice of drink and several of them, as if to signify 
to the world their emancipation from religious slavery, 
openly took to drink to their own ruin. If however, in their 
case, the sentiment against drink had been implanted on 
purely social and hygienic reasons by an appeal to their 
intellect in their childhood, this reaction would not have 
taken place. In times like ours which are rapidly moving 
intellectually, where land-marks that were but yesterday re¬ 
garded as perennial are being removed to-day and are likely 
to be forgotten to-morrow, it is best not to cling to too many 
rocks. The one solid rock on which by our very nature we 
can surely rest is our own reason. The dry light of reason 
may not be satisfying to some minds but it is the only one 
that is not likely to prove a veritable will-o’-the-wisp. 

This is neither the place nor the occasion to touch upon 
the truth or the reverse of any particular religious sanction 
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except in the way of practical instruction ; and it behoves 
us to recoj^nize fully the difficulties that a teacher of mora¬ 
lity on a religious basis will assuredly meet. The only diffi¬ 
culty which I shall mention is the dilemma on the horns of 
which such a teacher will surely be placed by a boy, who 
need not be extra clever, when he asks why some things are 
regarded by our religion as right and are regarded by 
another religion as wrong; how can then the alleged basis 
of morality be regarded as absolute? If eating pork is a 
heinous! sin with one set of people, beef with another and 
any meat at all with a third, to what are we to trust? To 
such a difficulty there is no sufficient answer. 

Again it will be admitted that every religion prescribes 
certain duties which it regards at least as rigorously binding 
as the moral duties which it prescribes only incidentally. Thus 
a Christian is exhorted to keep the seventh day holy as 
warmly as he is asked not to covet his neighbour's property. 
Now I want to keep these two sets of duties as distinct as 
possible. As said above, it is likely that in these times reli¬ 
gious duties may come to be neglected but I do not desire 
that moral duties should be neglected simultaneously. These 
latter can be founded on quite other considerations. Let 
religious duties keep their place on their own merits; mora¬ 
lity is quite able to stand on its own legs, on the accumulated 
experience of ages and the inherited ideas which have be¬ 
come the very essence of human nature. We may otherwise 
find obsolete theologies defended because they serve a useful 
moral purpose, because with their disappearance the whole 
social structure which is based on morality may come down 
with a sudden crash. 

I have taken my stand so far on general principles which 
are applicable to all peoples but in the case of our own coun¬ 
try the case is doubly strong. The basing of moral instmc- 
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tion on religious sanction may be pjossible in a country which 
professes one sect of one single religion; in such a case the 
disadvantages may to a certain extent be balanced by the 
good achieved. But when as in our country there are various 
religions, each religion divided into innumerable sects, and 
each sect divided into many separate sections, when the 
feeling aroused by any religious question is of a pitch which 
can hardly be conceived in Western countries, when in fact 
the respectability of a man is in inverse ratio to the number 
of people! he is able to associate with without coming into 
conflict with the prevailing religious ideas ; it will be easily 
seen that the less we have to do with religion in moulding 
the character of young children the better for our national 
being. Let boys be taught to see that there are some principles 
which they can all believe in irrespective of the fact that they 
belong to one particular religion or another. It is only in 
this way that our various races can be brought closer to¬ 
gether. Western education and contact with European civi¬ 
lization are already bringing all our people together as 
Indians. Let us not by any act of ours strive to put back 
the hands of the clock. They cannot be really put back 
without deranging the whole machine. 

Time will not permit me to dilate on the practical diffi¬ 
culties into which we are led if we take religion as our basis 
for moral instruction. Even the staunchest supporters of reli¬ 
gious sanction admit that a fairly wide definition will satisfy 
nobody. We see in the educational controversies of the West 
that the drift is towards secular education not simply as 
a reasoned conclusion but also because the various denomi¬ 
nations are not able to agree among themselves. Would it 
not be better to choose the alternative proposed because it 
is founded on judgment rather than on mere necessity ? 



COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING IN COLLEGES* 

I have for several years been of opinion that military train 
ing will be of the utmost value both in the wide interests of 
the wuntry, and in the narrower interests of educational ad¬ 
vancement and I propose in this place to emphasise the ad¬ 
vantages of this reform. 

First, as regards tlic national military question. The 
Government have been very halting in their progress to¬ 
wards the Indianisation of the officer ranks of the army. 
The few measures that they have taken do not meet the 
demand at all. In fact they amount to taking up six cadets 
for Sandhurst every six months, to starting a preparatory 
school for such candidates at Dchra Dun and to Indianising 
completely eight units. For the last four or five years a 


* The introduction of compulsory military training in Colleges 
is one of the cherished ideals of Dr. Paranjpye for which he has 
been working for many years. The introduction of U. T. C., 
and the Military Academies for a fortunate few are but half-way 
measures. 

Dr. Paranjpye is really impatient of the casuistry and hair¬ 
splitting arguments of the people who cloud the real issue by 
vague and airy talk about non-vidcnce, voluntary exemptions and 
a hundred and one excuses for shirking the duty of National De- 
fenoe by Arms. The youth of the country must be in the van¬ 
guard of her army. Dr. Paranjpye puts his case veiy strongly in 
this artide.--B. M. G. 
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few young men have h&m selected for Sandhurst. But even 
these have not all materialised as officers. The field of selec> 
tion is so limited in its scope that suitable young men are 
difficult to obtain satisfying all the required conditions, and 
tiie actual cadets sent out have often failed to come success¬ 
fully through Sandhurst. The candidates must come from high 
families or their parents must have done great military service 
and they must be able to spend a large amount in order to 
go to England. The selected candidates are not therefore 
the best possible young men that can be obtained. Perhaps 
even more parlous is the position with regard to the Dchra 
Dun institution. The boys have to be sent to it at such an 
early age and the expense is comparatively so great and the 
field of selection so limited that a proper supply of boys 
is not available. The very principle of such an institution 
is open to objection. The officers that we want should have 
imbibed the ordinaiy ideas of an Indian, and tliat can be 
done only if they have been educated in the earlier years 
along with other young men of their age. We may have 
a better class of ordinary schools in which the boys 
will be more efficiently educated, but the country does 
not want its army to be officered by men who have been 
cut off from their fellows since the age of eleven. The 
success of the Indianisation scheme in the case of eight units 
depends upon a proper supply of officers and the action 
taken by Government so far is both inadequate and on 
wrong lines. 

The one and the only way is to interest our young men in 
matters relating to military and naval affairs. At present 
these seem so foreign to the temperament of our young men 
that a military or a naval career appears to them like a 
leap into the unknown. Strange ideas are formed about it. 
They think that officers will have to shoot down theii 

3 
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own countrymen or they are themselves to be shot down on 
the frontier. Of course a man choosing such a career must 
be prq>ared to do his duty to his King and to his country 
under every risk and in every eventuality, and I refuse to 
believe that our young men will not be quite as prepared to 
do it as the young men in other countries always are. 
But the bugbear of the unknown must be effectively laid 
once for all and this can only be done by familiarizing them 
with at least elementary ideas on such matters. If the young 
men in our colleges, (which would naturally form a suitable 
recruiting ground for officers on account of the education and 
social position of their students,) are given some military 
training we should no longer have any difficulty in getting 
proper recruits. Some of them may find that a military 
career suits them better than any other career. The advan¬ 
tage in having a large number of educated young men fami¬ 
liarised with ideas about the defence of our country and 
ready after some little further training to answer the call in 
a grave national emergency is obvious in these days of na¬ 
tions in arms. Even the professional politician will speak 
with more restraint and better knowledge of affairs if in his 
younger days he knows something about these questions. A 
visit of inspection over our frontier like the one organised 
for our legislators two years ago would have been far more 
fruitful if these legislators did not go on their inspection with 
their minds absolutely blank and their tongues repeating well- 
wom platitudes. There will be as great an interest taken in 
our military and naval question as is now taken in the ques¬ 
tions of tariff, Indianisation of services, education and even 
agriculture. Even from the point of view of Government, 
much interest can be stimulated in its military policy and 
intelligent criticism can be effectively met when there is a 
good case on its side. During the great war it might have 
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been observed that Indians took only a languid interest in 
the progress of the various campaigns. I attribute this lan- 
guidity in a great measure to the ignorance of the educated 
classes on these topics. When the supreme effort was made 
to stimulate recruitment in 1918, many an Indian recruiter 
was asked questions which he was incapable of answering. If 
the common people were told that they would have their 
own tiducated men serving in the field as officers and facing 
the same or even greater dangers, I am sure that recruit¬ 
ment would have been even more extensive than it was. 
Who knows that another call may not suddenly come when 
we shall have to defend our own hearths and homes ? 

As an educationist I look upon the educational effect of a 
military training on our young men as even more important 
and certainly more immediate. It has often been remarked 
that sense of discipline is not a strong feature of our 
youth. The readiness to obey without question is often 
absent; nor isi there present the corresponding readiness to 
assume responsibility and carry a thing through in spite of 
difficulties. If I may so put it, the legal habit of over¬ 
refinement, of finesse, of dilatoriness, of taking advantage of 
exactions and of considering a plausible excuse for not doing 
anything as equivalent to, or even better than, actually doing 
it, appears to be strongly developed. A military training 
will provide a suitable antidote to this legal bent of mind 
which in its proper place and to a suitable amount is all to 
be desired. How often do we find in our schools and colleges 
disputes and quarrels arising over trifles, parties formed on 
mere personal grounds and the general interest of the insti¬ 
tution itself going to the wall ? Does not this state of things 
continue even after the school or college career is over, and 
our young men go out in the wide world? What do we 
see in our political life, but a continual lack of discipline, 
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eternal wrangling over the> unessential and a weak submis¬ 
sion over the essential ? Disputes over words and repeated 
patchings of hollow truces? I wish to see military training 
made an integral part of our education in order to remedy 
this defect which I see ever growing. I have great faith in 
the capacities of our young men, but those in authority 
must bring them out. I am convinced that the step I pro- 
ix>se will have great results in this direction. 

Then, again, there is to be considered the beneficial effect 
that a military training will have directly on the physique 
of our young men and indirectly on their character. It has 
been often remarked that our young men are becoming too 
easy-going and are averse to take physical trouble. While there 
are many remarkable exceptions, I believe there is some 
truth in this remark. Consider what a small percentage 
takes enthusiastic part in games. If some play them, most 
of them do so languidly, always economising physical effort. 
Look at a Hindu team fielding in a cricket match, and com¬ 
pare it with a team of English boys, and you will see an 
immediate difference. The one thinks, or shows that it 
thinks, that a run or two given away by slack fidding does 
not very much matter, while the other will turn out of the 
team any player who spares himself in the field. Look at a 
party of our young men walking in the street. You do not 
see the joie de vivre which is a characteristic of young men 
in other countries. See how often the higher authorities 
have to decide on wretched matters of insults which else¬ 
where would have been settled by a small bout of fisticuffs 
and by the disputants becoming fast friends ever afterwards. 
T do not advocate the excessive horseplay one reads of in 
connection with some English schools. But it is at least 
more healthy to see the bully receive his due reward at the 
hands of his fellows than be punished by the head of the 
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institution. The same deficiency in physical vigour is seen 
elsewhere. A walk of eight or ten miles is a surprising feat 
for our young men ; a walk of fifty-five miles in one day 
from Cambridge to London with only two pence in his pocket 
which I saw a friend of mine take for the mere fun of the 
thing, would be absolutely incredible to them. They would 
ride in a train, taxi or a tonga to save a walk of a mile if 
they can afford to do so. This economy of physical energy 
is not for the purpose of transforming it into intellectual 
energy and hard study. Even their studies do not show the 
vigour which we have seen wanting in their physical sports. 
They do not engage whole-heartedly even in hobbies which 
to many an English student form the salt of his existence. 
The large majority neither study zealously nor play zealous¬ 
ly. Rolling on an easy chair or on the ground, leaning on 
their rolled bed is their usual physical attitude, as passing 
their eyes mechanically over a book with their mind busy 
with anything but its subject-matter is their intellectual atti¬ 
tude. The one thing in which they take interest is small 
talk with their fellows about nothing in particular and every¬ 
thing in general. The only career they appear to be pre¬ 
paring for is a clerkship in which the work is merely mecha¬ 
nical and neither physical nor mental energy is very much 
used. 

Then, again, there is growing up among our young men 
a false sense of dignity and, when they can afford it, a habit 
of useless or unnecessary extravagance. Going personally to 
the market to buy provisions for their college messes is sup¬ 
posed to be injra dig, and everything is left to their cooks, 
causing needless expense, corruption and inconvenience. 
Carrying a handbag from the railway carriage to the tonga 
nowadays requires a porter. On the other hand, the veriest 
beginner at tennis requires a racket of fifty rupees. Rubber- 
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soled tennis shoes, flannd trousers and silk mufflers are com¬ 
mon but the average student plays no better than his 
father who twenty-five years ago played with a Sialkot 
racket costing two rupees and a half, barefooted and wear¬ 
ing a dhoti and a simple shirt. A few can afford these ex¬ 
pensive things ; a large number cannot; but still it has be¬ 
come the fadiion. The result is that college life has become 
too expensive and the parents have to pinch themselves hard 
to put their sons through such a course. A few days’ mili¬ 
tary life in the camp will soon put an end to some of these 
ideas ; in any case it will accustom the young men to work 
for themselves and to get out of this false sense of dignity. 
It will teach them to bear the inevitable roughness of the 
camp. A march of ten miles even in the hot sun will lose 
all its terrors. 

Our young men will become all the better physically, 
intellectually or morally, if they are required to undergo 
a strenuous course of military training and their 
efficiency will be vastly increased for the work that lies 
before them. 

It may be said that I have exaggerated some of the de¬ 
fects, and perhaps I have done some injustice to those who 
seek to obtain education under every conceivable difficulty. 
But the type that I have attempted to portray is the normal 
type, and it is this that I wish to reform. Public opinion is 
a very strong force among young men and boys, and they 
are dreadfully afraid of doing anything that is not the 
prevailing fa^ion. If one is required to go to the market 
to buy vegetables, he should not be ashamed, as he now is, 
to carry the parcel in his hand, but should walk erect with 
it with no such idea in his mind. A military training for 
all will give a healthy tone to this incipient feeling of false 
shame. Regularity and punctuality, which are now con- 
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spicuous by their absence, will become habits of mind when 
strict military rules have to be observed. 

The need for this step is growing more and more insistent 
as our young men in colleges and schools are getting more 
and more urbanised. Some years ago most of these came 
from villages and had been used to the rough and ready 
ways of village life. They were accustomed to walk as the 
only possible alternative was the uncomfortable bullock~cart. 
Such amenities as the cinema or the teashop were not in 
villages. But now an educated man hardly returns to his 
village, and makes his home permanently in a town. His 
children grow up as mere town people. They almost forget 
that there are villages in India. The advantages of an 
intimate contact with village life are not theirs and some 
substitute is required. Sports and games may provide it 
to a certain extent, but a military training in addition will 
do them a vast amount of good. It is for these reasons 
that I advocate this and trust that thoughtful people will 
agitate for its introduction as a permanent feature of our 
educational system. 



THE PLACE OF MATHEMATICS 
IN LIBERAL EDUCATION 


It is the object of liberal education to give an orderly 
tone to the intellect; it should organise and improve a 
man’s commonsense. It should enable a man to begin a 
professional training without much preliminary and auxili¬ 
ary study ; and to interest himself in all the subjects which 
generally come before the public. How does mathematics 
satisfy this test? 

It gives an organised training to the reasoning faculties 
of man. This constitutes its educational value ; perfectly 
logical reasoning forms the principal part of the subject. 
This cannot be said of any other subject. Even the law 
of gravitation is true within the limits of observation and 
experiment. It is possible to conceive a science of elasticity 
with a fundamental law different from that of Hooke’s. 
Political economists will differ about the existence of the 
economic man, and metaphysicians will try to go behind 
the cogito ergo sum* 

The ideas of logical sequ«ice that mathematics inculcates 
are not to be found except in mathematics. You may take 
the inductive reasoner and point out an exception to his 
reasoning, but he will be loath to give up his induction, and 
will try to escape by some qualifying adjective. Now in 
mathematics a single exception mins a proposition. Thus 


I think therefore I am. 
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Fermat found by actual trial that 2 +1 came out a 
prime number when n '= 0, 1, 2, 3 or 4 ; Euler, however, 
proved that it was not true when « = 5, so, as an absolute 
proposition it had to go. 

Mathematics again is the realm where authority is least 
predominant. Elsewhere the learner has to take much on 
authority. Thus if a child enquires how it is known that 
the sun is distant 92,000,000 miles from the earth, the 
teacher must spend two or three years with him before he 
can make clear the nature of parallax and the observation 
of the transit of Venus. In the study of history the ques¬ 
tion asked is usually not why? but how? or What? Now 
in arranging a liberal education it is most important to 
form the habit of returning to the first question “ Why ?” 

Some change in our system of mathematical teaching is, 
however, necessary. Only the most salient facts in each 
branch should be taught, and we should avoid the 
present waste of energy on examples. Geometry, how 
ever, deserves the first place in mathematical education, be¬ 
cause it appeals both to the eye and ear. It ought, however, 
to be taught conjointly with drawing, not in the metaphysical 
and verbose style! of Euclid. As J. J. Rousseau said “ La 
geometrie rCest pour mon eleve que I'art de se bien servir 
de la regie et du compas'** The first teaching of geometry 
should be purely experimental, and the pupil should be 
gradually shown how all geometric truths are the con¬ 
sequences of a few among their number, till he reaches the 
fundamental and essential maxims. 

A detailed account of the use of mathematics would in¬ 
volve an account of every science, from Astronomy to Life- 

* For my student geometry should be nothing else than the 
good use of the ruler and the compass. 
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insurance. Laplace’s Mechamque Celeste has demonstrated 
the stability of the solar system. The mathematics of life- 
insurance are regularly taught in German Universities. No 
doubt physicists, who owe so much to pure mathematics, 
may be heard to say that they have pure mathematics 
enough for their needs, and may slight the development of 
pure mathematics. But no one can say what further pur¬ 
poses pure mathematics may serve. In the past, when 
Apollonius and others perfected the theory of conic sections, 
no one dreamed that Kepler would employ these concep¬ 
tions in investigating the paths of the planets. So too 
Cauchy’s theory of the functions of a complex variable was 
not invented for practical purposes, but has been used in 
electricity, hydrodynamics and the construction of maps. 

Mathematics of course lies beyond the comprehension of the 
uninitiated. The man in the street considers himself com¬ 
petent to discuss German music or the tariff question ; his 
curiosity is tackled by the X-rays ; and he is directly interest¬ 
ed in the work of Pasteur or Lister. But he cannot follow 
differential invariants, and hence he considers the topic dry, 
and mathematicians inhuman or absent-minded creatures. 
But all deep studies make men absent-minded ; and, on the 
other hand, many great mathematicians have been practical 
men. The roll of the English bench is full of Senior 
Wranglers. 

Moreover the study of mathematics may be made human, 
by making it practical, as has been suggested in the case of 
geometiy, and by treating it historically. What can be more 
interesting than the history of the attempts to square the 
circle ? 

Again, it is said that the details of mathematical studies 
are very easily forgotten after a man has left College. This 
is true, but the same is true of all studies; they vanish 
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through want of practice, but the effect of the training 
remains. 

Do mathematics interest women, or are they fit subjects 
for them? Most people answer “no". Voltaire asserted 
that there have been no women discoverers. For laborious 
research, for solid reasoning, for force and depth, let me 
have none but men, said Fontenelle. Kant would have ab¬ 
stract studies left to the solid and painstaking brain of man. 
But distinguished oi>inions may be cited on the other side, 
and this view seems more legitimate in the light of facts. 
We have had many female mathematicians. Greece contri¬ 
butes Hypatia ; France, Soj^hie Fermain, one of the pioneers 
of mathematical physics, and Madame du Chatelet; Italy, 
Maria Agnesi, whose “ witch," a curve named after her, 
still figures in mathematical books. Poland has Sophie 
Kowalcwsky, who has an abiding place in the theory of 
partial and differential equations. England has Mary 
Somerville, who translated the Mechanique Celeste; America 
Miss Scott; and finally India, Lilavati, the daughter of 
Bhaskaracharya. 

Mathematics then is not the dry subject some suppose, 
and though the loftiest heights of it may lie beyond the 
ordinary man, yet, with a little faith in the human intellect 
we may believe he can always attain a fair mastery of it. 
We may not all be like Abd the Norwegian mathematician 
who died at 27, yet revolutionised the theory of elliptic func¬ 
tions with a single remark ; or like Gauss, who attained cele¬ 
brity at 18, and whose Disquisitiones Arithmeticae is still the 
wonder of all readers. But at least we may keep the light 
of mathematics burning in a land once the home of abstract 
science; the land of Aryabhatta, Bhaskara, and Bramha- 
gupta. “ We gave the West some mathematics a thousand 
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years ago; the West is returning it to us a hundredfold ; 
and the world will rightly accuse us of mock patriotism if 
we simply talk about our former greatness and do nothing 
to keep it up and enhance iV* 



THE UNIVERSITY AND 
PANDITS* 

,(On October 14th 1913 the Senate proceeded to consider the 
letter of Government on the encouragement of ancient classical 
learning. Sir Ramkiishna G. Bhandarkar proposed "that Govern¬ 
ment be informed that the University is prepared to establish a 
branch of Oriental studies with suitable titles of distinction, if 
arrangements are made for the teaching of this branch of know¬ 
ledge generally on the lines indicated in the Government letter." 
To this proposal Principal R. P. Paranjpye proposed the amend¬ 
ment which amounted to making the proposal read as follows : 
“ that Government be informed that while the University is not 
prepared to recognise vStudents under training as Pandits or Moul- 
vis on traditional lines, it is prepared, if arrangements are made 
for the teaching of Sanskrit on the lines mentioned in the Gov¬ 
ernment letter to institute a degree in Oriental learning to be 
taken after the B.A. degree." In introducing this amendment he 
made the following speech.] 

Mr. Vice Chancellor, it is with great pain that I rise to¬ 
day to propose this amendment to the proposal brought for¬ 
ward by one whom we all regard with reverence. But the 

* Dr. Paranjpye had to cross swords with Sir Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar on the question of the training of Pandits and 
Maulavis according to the orthodox tradition under the aegis 
of the University. Dr. Paranjpye is firmly convinced of the need 
of marching with the times. He believes that the old system of 
cloistered spedalization in various branches of oriental learning 
has had its’ day. He was able to convince the University of his 
views and the measure was finally dropped.—B. M. G. 
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departure contemplated in the motion is so important that 
I would like the Senate to consider carefully this question 
before it commits itself to it. I shall call to mind the words 
of the act incorporating the university. They read thus : 
“ Whereas for the better encouragement of her Majesty’s 
subjects of all classes and denominations within the Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay and other parts of India in the pursuit 
of a regular and liberal course of education it has been de¬ 
cided to establish a University at Bombay" and so on. 
These words immediately lead us to the point on which 
alone we must base our judgment; it is simply this : Is the 
learning which it is proposed to encourage, liberal educa¬ 
tion ? Members of the Senate will remember that when re¬ 
cently it was decided to start a commerce branch in this 
University the justification for its introduction was that 
in these days advanced commercial training is so organised 
and of such a nature that a man undergoing it can be said 
to be liberally educated. The same happened when we 
agreed to go in for agricultural degrees or Science degrees. 
In the latter case when the new degree of B. Sc. was instituted 
about thirty years ago, Sir Richard Temple, the then 
Governor of Bombay, himself attended a meeting of the 
Senate and convinced it that a detailed course of training 
in Science is quite as good a way of getting liberal culture as 
any other. We must therefore brush aside the other argu¬ 
ments that have been brought forward and calmly consider 
whether the training of a Pandit on traditional lines is 
liberal education. For this purpose we must consider what 
this training consists of. If on a detailed consideration you 
think that it is liberal education, by all means go in for this 
new branch of study, but if not, we should disregard all 
the other arguments about utility, etc., and reject the propo¬ 
sal as it stands. 
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Now, it can scarcely be denied that the potent instrument 
in this traditional training of a Pandit is memory. You begin 
with learning the dictionary by heart. Then you might 
learn some rules of grammar in a very succinct form. The 
explanation of these rules comes long after and has also got 
to be learnt by heart. It is cramming everywhere and in all 
subjects. To take an illustration I shall refer to the mathe¬ 
matics of the ancients. The text-books contain rules for 
various purposes without any proofs--often rules for various 
cases of the same proix)sition always in verse. As no proofs 
are given one can only work out problems which are directly 
soluble by these versified rules. In time the proofs were lost 
and the mere rules have remained. Now we have been 
treated in this University and elsewhere so often to lectures 
against cramming—in which lectures perhaps the venerable 
proposer of this motion has himself taken a part—^that it 
is not necessary to speak against it. But the cramming that 
is indulged in under our present course of studies will bear 
no comparison to the cramming that wc shall encourage and 
even make obligatory if we take the traditional training of 
the Pandits under our wing. No critical faculty is encour¬ 
aged and in fact the Pandit generally knows a great mass of 
ill-digested facts without having the ability to co-ordinate 
them or without making any scholarly use of them. In a 
word, he never sees the wood for the trees. This is not 
liberal culture certainly and we should therefore not branch 
out into Pandit learning. 

We are told however of some great men produced even 
under the old system. Now genius defies all rules and will 
assert itself under any circumstances. But what the Univer¬ 
sity has to see is whether the average student will benefit, 
i.e. benefit by getting liberal culture, under such a system 
of training. We see in these days large crowds of Shastrjs 
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only in name whose learning even on traditional lines is 
lamentably small. Members of the Senate will recall Wamba 
in the Ivanhoe who proposed to pose as a priest only with 
the single phrase Pax vobiscum. In the same way we have 
large numbers of these nominal Shastris to one real genius 
among them and the University will be ill-advised in going 
on with a wrong course of training merely on the off-chance 
of discovering a genius. Thoroughness is the one desirable 
quality in the best Pandit, but we cannot hope to ensure it 
under any system that the University can devise. If we 
have examinations we shall be plagued with percentages and 
terms and so on and this will altogether fail in producing 
the best specimen of a Pandit. 

But we are told that the Pandits are fast disappearing 
and we must keep the class up, for otherwise their learning 
will die with them. As I have said just before this is not 
what the University should look to. Its main concern is 
with liberal education. Even supix>sing however that they 
are dying out, I should think that the best way would be to 
collect all the really good Pandits that are in India at pre¬ 
sent, (these would not amount to more than fifty or a 
hundred) pay them handsomely and set them to put down 
in writing all they know. Rewards may be given also for 
the b(x>ks they write. These books can then once for all 
be collected at one centre or even published. In this manner 
we shall have put the world in possession of all the learning 
that they have. Otherwise if we have a regular institution 
which even the venerable seconder of the motion, Mr, Modi, 
will not care for thirty years hence, vested interests will be 
created which it would be difficult to get rid of. 

I think the argument of utility has no force at all in 
our discussion. We have several other very useful classes 
of persons but the mere fact that they are of use is not 
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sufficient for tlie University to take them under its protection. 
Thus we have the class of bone-setters who are credited with 
skill—perhaps even inherited skill which is often not attain¬ 
ed by qualified medical practitioners. This does not mean 
that we should have degrees in bone-setting in addition to 
our present medical and surgical degrees, for bone-setting 
and the training required for it does not amount to liberal 
culture. The same may be said about maistrys and muc- 
cadums, accountants and typists, touts and lawyer’s clerks. 

One of the arguments on which Dr. Bhandarkar laid great 
stress is that European scholars have in the past found 
Pandits of very great use and will do so also in future. 
Now as an Indian I have no patience with this line of rea¬ 
soning. If we think that Pandits’ learning is not liberal 
culture, that contact with Western ideas will dissipate all 
the reverence in a Pandit about his learning, then we should 
have nothing to do with it as a University even though 
European scholars have to go without their help. I am of 
course talking to those who think that Western culture is 
the really useful thing and not to those who regard the 
Pandit’s learning as a path to Moksha, In these materialistic 
days Moksha will have to take care of itself if it goes against 
modem ideas. If then we believe that we are not encour¬ 
aging liberal culture by recognising Pandits, I think it is a 
gross insult to us to be told that we should go on keeping in 
existence a whole class of men who might be better men under 
a modem system of training but who are deliberately wrong¬ 
ly educated in order that they might be of use to European 
scholars. I! hope the Senate will forgive me if I put the 
matter bluntly. I wish to ask tiie fellows in favour of this 
motion the plain question : Will they encourage their sons 
to go in for the training of a Pandit on traditimal lines or 
will they do their best to-dissuade their sons from following 
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this course? I think that there is no doubt of the answers 
to these questions. If this is so, I think it is derogatory to 
our dignity as Indians to be told to keep a class in intellec¬ 
tual stagnation simply for the benefit of a few European 
scholars. The argument reminds me of the plea brought 
forward by the opponents to the elevation of the Depressed 
Classes in India. These people say “If we elevate the de¬ 
pressed classes, who is going to do the work and the dirty 
work that is at present done by these?” We refuse to 
listen to such arguments in favour of keeping down a whole 
class. In the same manner we should refuse to keep a whole 
class intellectually depressed even though this depressed class 
may be of use to others. 

We see nowadays that the Pandit class is gradually dis¬ 
appearing. Even learned Pandits of the old school arc not 
keeping tlieir sons in the traditional hereditary path. They 
are educating them in the modem style. If this is so, the 
University would be making a mistake in helping to keep 
this class alive. A species that is disappearing from force 
of circumstances cannot be kept permanently alive in a 
pinjrapole or even in a zoological garden. To use Dr. Bhan- 
darkar’s expression, we should not help to prolong the agony 
but let nature take its course. Let Government take any 
steps that it likes; let not the University fly in the face 
of nature and engage in an unavailing attempt which is fur¬ 
ther in distinct opposition to its own ideals. 

Then we shall be told that we are going to modernise the 
Pandits. I don't think anybody believes in this modernisa¬ 
tion. Their training and modem ideas are altogether in¬ 
compatible, Even Dr. Bhandarkar does not believe very 
much in this. A small acquaintance with English, he fears, 
will take away all their reverence. This proposed compro¬ 
mise will therefore not work at all, 
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In all that I have said, I should not be considered as 
going against oriental scholarship as such. I want Indian 
scholars of the modem type. For this purpose I wish our 
young men to have a thorough grounding in Western me¬ 
thods, take their degree of B.A.—or at least go as far as 
the first year in Arts—and then engage in oriental learning. 
We shall be told that there is already an M.A. in Sanskrit. 
But this Sanskrit goes with English and there is not enough 
time to specialise in Sanskrit properly for the M.A. Insti¬ 
tute a very severe course in Sanskrit alone to be taken 
after the B.A. If it is sufficiently long, hard and scholarly, 
I should not object to giving such students a doctor's degree 
(wen. I have no quarrel with learning of any kind provided 
it appeals to reason, provided it develops the specially human 
faculties. But let us not be deluded by wrong arguments into 
advocating what we do not consider suitable for our own 
sons. For these reasons, Sir, I have great pleasure in pro¬ 
posing the amendment that stands in my name. 



REORGANISING THE EDU¬ 
CATIONAL SYSTEM* 

At present our whole educational system apparently im¬ 
plies that every child joining a primary school will as a 
matter of course go on to the university and the courses are 
so arranged and the teaching is so imparted that this is re¬ 
garded as the only object of education. As a matter of fact 
only a very small percentage of pupils joining a primary 
school go to the middle stage, a small proportion of the 
students of the middle stage go on to the Intermediate col¬ 
leges and only a minority of students passing the Inter¬ 
mediate go on to the university. The interests of the vast 
majority of pupils are sacrificed for the very small number 
who do actually go to the university. It will be generally 
accepted that while university education is very important, 
the education of everybody should not be made subordinate 
to its needs. The four stages mentioned in the resolution 
are intended to satisfy the needs of different classes of pupils 
entering on their education. Instead of making each stage 
as only subsidiary to the next, it should be the accepted 
policy that each stage should be complete in itself and while 
it should enable a pupil to enter on the next stage properly 
qualified, it should accomplish the object for which it is 
intended. 


* The Servant of India, March 29, 1934, under the heading 
‘Problem of University Education’; also published in the Leader, 
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There is another important point in favour of such a 
re-organisation and of having distinct institutions for each 
stage. At present in the same institution pupils are found 
who differ from each other to a very wide extent as regards 
their physical, mental and psychological development. The 
effect of such inequality can easily be realised. If every 
institution is to have a proper corporate life of its own, it 
is very necessary that the pupils in such an institution should 
be approximately on the same level and the establishment 
ol such different kinds of institutions will allow such equality 
among the pupils to be achieved. 

The primary stage should be catered for by primary 
schools established in almost every village. It is hoped that 
at a very early date primary education will be made free 
and compulsory all over the country and the object aimed at 
in this stage should be only a proper grounding in the three 
R’s. A pupil passing through this stage should acquire effec¬ 
tive literacy so that he will not relapse into illiteracy on ac¬ 
count of insufficient grounding in his school. The Compul¬ 
sory Primary Education Acts in most provinces lay down 
the age limits 6 to 11 for this compulsory stage with the 
proviso that a pupil who has completed the course laid 
down for primary education before the age of eleven will be 
excused from compulsion. In one or two provinces this 
limit extends only over four years and consequently the re¬ 
solution mentions an alternative of 5 or 4 years in this stage. 
But, it is hoped that all provinces will sooner or later fall 
into line on this matter and extend this stage over 5 years 
as soon as possible. In this stage all subjects except Read¬ 
ing, Writing and Arithmetic should be done mostly in an 
indirect manner by means of suitable lessons in their re¬ 
gular reading books, but, the principal aim of a complete 
mastery of the three R’s should not be lost sight of. Sub- 
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jects like History, Geography, Health, Nature Study should 
be taught mostly in an indirect way. Ordinarily pupils 
should not be allowed to continue in a primary school after 
the age of twelve, and it is not expected that pupils will 
complete the whole course before the age of nine or ten. 
As this stage is intended to apply to every child, there is 
no further need to explain the objects for which this stage 
is intended. 

After completing the primary course, a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the pupils will have ordinarily finished their edu¬ 
cation and will take to their ordinary pursuits, but a certain 
proportion, and it is hoped a growing proportion of them, 
will also go on to the middle stage. This stage is intended 
to cater for the needs of “ boys " and “ girls " as contrasted 
with “children” and should be finished ordinarily at the 
age of fifteen. It should extend over four years (five in the 
case of those provinces where the primary course extends 
over four years) and its aim should be to provide for per¬ 
sons who will be of a higher calibre than the mere labourer, 
like intelligent craftsmen, substantial cultivators, overseers in 
factories and so on. The course of studies should include a 
practical knowledge of spoken and written English, with 
History, Geography, Elementary Science, Drawing and 
Manual Training as optional subjects. A second language 
and elementary Algebra and Geometry may be provided for. 
The education in non-language subjects should be entirely 
through the vernacular so that rapid progress may be made 
without being handicapped by the difficulties of a medium. 
Pupils successfully passing this course should, after a two 
years’ course in a normal school, be quite competent to serve 
as teachers in primary schools. Th^ should also be com¬ 
petent to take up lower-paid clerical posts and a certain num¬ 
ber of these schools should provide vocational education of 
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a suitable character. Pupils should not be allowed to re¬ 
main in a school of this type above the age of sixteen and 
should ordinarily not be able to complete the course before 
fourteen. It is hoped that at some future time this course 
also will be taken by the majority of boys and girls. In 
advanced countries of the West tlie age of compulsion is 
up to fourteen and its extension up to sixteen is being con¬ 
stantly advocated. Although in India such a consumma¬ 
tion appears to be far-off, there is no harm in keeping this 
ideal before our minds also. While a primary school should 
as a matter of course exist in every village with at least 500 
population, in the case of middle schools the aim should be 
to have one such institution in every town of about 5,000 
Ix>pulation so that pupils will not have to go very far from 
their homes to attend them. 

After the pupils have completed their middle course it 
should be possible for them to enter on their work of life, 
but a certain proportion of them will naturally wish to go 
higher, and for such, higher secondary schools should be 
established. Such schools will cover normally a period of 
3 years, the pupils being between 15 and 18 years of age. 
These age limits should not be extended by more than one 
year on either side. This stage is intended for adolescent 
boys and girls who desire to receive education of a higher 
type . Those who pass out of such institutions should be able 
to enter on higher professional training as in medical, engi¬ 
neering, agricultural or technological colleges. The course 
of study should provide for various optional subjects, though 
it is neither intended nor expected that every institution 
should teach all these optional subjects. Different institu¬ 
tions should specialise in different subjects, some laying spe¬ 
cial emphasis on subjects ancillary to agriculture, others 
engineering and technology, others commercial and others 
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purely literary and scientific. Facilities for vocational train- 
ing of a higher character should be provided in such insti¬ 
tutions. The English language should be properly studied 
though still mainly from the practical side, although the 
pupils should be encouraged to develop a taste for good 
literature. The education in non-language subjects should 
as far as practicable be imparted through the vernacular, 
though it is recognised that this may be occasionally difficult 
where the pupils in the same institution have various vema- 
Qilars. Pupils passing out of these institutions should be 
quite competent, after two years in a training institution, to 
act as teachers in middle schools. They should be also 
eligible for posts under Government and under private em¬ 
ployers requiring a competent education and posts in the 
subordinate and provincial services should be open to them. 
Pupils entering such institutions will generally belong to 
what is called the middle class, though by means of scholar¬ 
ships, etc., intelligent children of the other classes should be 
given facilities for going through this a>urse also. The 
course of education in these institutions should ordinarily 
provide for educated leaders in towns and villages and it 
is hoped that our future legislatures will contain people who 
have at least completed the course of education in such insti¬ 
tutions. Such institutions should be available at least in 
each district and in every town with a population of over 
30,000: There should be a formal public examination at the 
end of this course providing for the various optional sub¬ 
jects. The aim in such examinations should be testing the 
thoroughness rather than the extent of the knowledge re¬ 
quired. In the Intermediate Colleges, as constituted at pre¬ 
sent in these provinces, there are two formal examinations, 
one at the end of the second year and one at the end of the 
fourth year. The present Intermediate Colleges do not pro- 
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vide an efficient corporate life as many of the students in 
the last two years come to them quite fresh. The new class 
of institution contemplated will keep the student under its 
loof for three years at least and he will be able to derive full 
benefit from association with pupils of approximately his 
own age. 

With these three stages properly organised, the universities 
should enter on their work. The excessive numbers entering 
universities at present lead to a lowering of the standard. 
The universities should aim at producing highly educated 
people and should not cater for mere numbers. The univer¬ 
sity will have its pupils at least for three years in its charge 
and will be able to impress its special stamp upon its 
alumni. For some time at any rate the university will have 
to conduct its education through the medium of the English 
language. As it is intended that the education in non- 
language subjects in the proposed higher secondary schools 
should be in the vernaculars as far as possible, a certain 
amount of time will be required for the transition from the 
vernacular to English in studying these non-language sub¬ 
jects ; but, if proper attention is given to the teachii^ of 
English in the middle and the higher secondary stage, this 
transition should be capable of being easily effected in the 
course of three or four months. The three years at the 
university should be able to produce well educated men 
capable of attacking any new problem in their special 
branches of study. In the university, specialisation should 
be the aim, while not neglecting the claims of general cul¬ 
tural subjects. But it is unnecessary in this place to speak 
in detail about this stage of education as the objects of 
university education are well appreciated though, in the 
present state of things, they are not always fully attained. 

These four stages would apply equally to pupils of both 
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sexes. 1 do not contemplate that any difference in the course 
would be required in the first and the fourth stages, but in 
middle schools and in higher secondary schools a certain 
amount of difference, especially in optional subjects and in 
subjects of a vocational nature, will be required. It will 
probably be possible at no distant date to use the same insti¬ 
tutions for both sexes in the primary and the university 
stages while in the middle and the higher secondary stages 
normally there should be separate institutions for boys and 
girls. 

To bring into existence these four types of distinctly mark¬ 
ed institutions will, it is recognised, present several practical 
difficulties. Vested interests will have to be brushed aside 
in order to achieve a well regulated system. A notable and 
often praiseworthy ambition of an institution to attain to 
higher status may have in some cases to be severely repress¬ 
ed. Each institution should be made as efficient as possible 
of its class. Institutions of various kinds should be pro¬ 
vided in sufficient numbers to meet all requirements and 
unhealthy competition should be sternly repressed. Such of 
the present institutions as are making praiseworthy but often 
vain efforts to keep up a higher status should be definitely 
required to confine themselves to the class of work which 
they can efficiently do, while some others with adequate re¬ 
sources may be helped to attain a higher status. If public 
opinion strongly supports reorganisation of this nature, the 
authorities in charge of our educational future should lose 
no time in effecting this re-organisation, for on a properly 
organised and effective system of education depends the 
future of our country. 



EDUCATIONAL REFORM * 

Gentlemen, 

I feel very grateful to you for conferring upon me the 
honour of presiding over your Conference. This place had 
been filled on the two preceding occasions by two very dis¬ 
tinguished leaders of thought in our country and I cannot 
claim their eminence. But I hope that you will (in spite 
of my shortcomings) help me in carrying on the work of the 
Conference satisfactorily and that we shall be able to focus 
well-informed public opinion on educational matters in this 
Presidency so that we may help to a certain extent at least 
the future progress of our country. 

It is needless for me to dwell at any great length upon the 
importance of education, especially in our country ; for our 
future progress, in view of the larger life opening before us 
now, can only be assured, if education in all its branches is 
widely spread and rationally organised among all ranks and 
classes of our people. No political institution can be satis- 

* This address delivered by Dr. Paranjpye from the Presiden¬ 
tial diair of the Third Educational Conference at Surat (Lst 
November 1919) gives a summary of his educational views. His 
own plan of education which attracted considerable attention is in¬ 
corporated in the address. Dr. Paranjpye has always been in¬ 
terested in the amelioration, not only of the taught, but also of 
the teachers. The 'Sathe-Paranjpye scheme*, the Primary Edu¬ 
cation Act, and the beginning of the Indianisation of the I. E. S. 
are a few of the services of Dr, Paranjpye to the cause of edu¬ 
cation,—B, M. G, 
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factorily worked, no great development of industries can be 
expected, no rational social reform can be brought about, 
among people who aie largely uneducated or badly educated. 
Such a people will be the dupes of any sentimental agitation, 
such a people will be always liable to waves of industrial 
unrest or will be very inefficient workers, and such a people 
will be slaves of superstition or class inequalities and priestly 
tyranny. We, who are engaged in the work of educating our 
fellow countrymen, ought to realise that we are performing 
a very sacred duty for the betterment of our countrymen 
and in spite of occasional difficulties, inconveniences and 
want of appreciation we should do our work cheerfully and 
as efficiently as possible. The work of every one of us may not 
loom large in the public eye but we should feel the joy of 
creative work, though it does not lie in the creation of 
material things but in creating intelligent and reasoning 
human beings. The educational profession was in ancient 
days inseparable from the teaching of religion and though in 
these days there may be varying opinions upon the advisa¬ 
bility of direct teaching of religion, still our work has even 
now to be carried out in the same religious spirit as of old. 

All our leaders have rightly insisted on the need of taking 
immediate steps for introducing free and compulsory edu¬ 
cation throughout the length and breadth of the land. The 
late Mr. Gokhale was the first to bring the question into the 
very forefront of practical politics and although he did not 
live to see his advocacy successful and was opposed on this 
point by some of those very men who are now seen opposing 
India’s political progress on this express ground of wide¬ 
spread ignorance among the people of this country, th(' seed 
that he sowed has not taken long in germinating. Our presi¬ 
dency has taken the lead in passing an Act for free and 
compulsory primary education in municipal areas and it 
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has been followed, and in some cases our example has been 
bettered, by some other provinces. But it would not do to 
rest on our laurels and merely congratulate ourselves on 
having passed a legislative measure. We have to make 
strenuous efforts to see that the Act is put into operation and 
to get people to make the necessary sacrifice while at the 
same time we ask Government to help liberally for the same 
cause. We, men from other parts of the Presidency, have 
very great pleasure in congratulating the City of Surat and 
the town of Bandra in getting the act applied to themselves 
in the case of both boys and girls. It is earnestly to be 
desired that all the municipalities in this presidency, over 200 
in number, will make arrangements to introduce it in their 
areas. As a citizen of Poona, I must acknowledge that my 
city is cutting rather a poor figure in the unseemly wranglings 
now going on there on this question and I trust that Poona 
will soon follow the lead so well given by Surat and Bandra. 

I have already said that we ourselves must make consi¬ 
derable sacrifices in this matter and that free and compul¬ 
sory primary education ought to be regarded as important 
as, if not more important than, a proper system of drainage 
or roads or street lighting. But as practical men we should 
not shut our eyes to practical difficulties. Most of the 
Municipalities already bear fairly heavy taxation in compari¬ 
son with their tax-bearing capacity. If Government gives 
grant-in-aid to the extent of two-thirds of the expenditure, 
the burden on the municipalities, which some of them at 
least find it very difficult to bear, will be proportionately 
lightened. We do trust that Government will come to the 
aid of some municipalities at least, which from various rea¬ 
sons are already bearing a comparatively high rate of taxa¬ 
tion per' head although we fully realise that in recent years 
Government is following a very liberal educational: policy. 
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While we are keen on the wide spread of primary; educa¬ 
tion, we should take care that the contents of this primary 
education are worth the cost that we pay for it. These are 
days of educational reform and we should take care that 
we keep pace with the most modem theories and are even 
able to add to educational science. But perhaps it would 
not be out of place to add a word of caution. There are 
several estimable men who are apt to consider the child a 
mere empty vessel in which tlie teacher is to put the neces¬ 
sary amount of knowledge in the shortest possible time. They 
do not realise that time is an essential factor in education. 
After all, in a certain amount of time, only a definite result 
can be achieved. When, therefore, we hear of dozens, I was 
going to say hundred—of subjects which are advocated as a 
part of various grades of education, (and these advocates are 
often of a fanatical nature) we must not be blind to the main 
purpose. After all the actual tangible knowledge that a child 
can expect to get thoroughly in four or five years will not 
amount to much more than the three R’s. Of course there 
will be a concurrent development of the mental faculties. 
This may be helped to a very considerable extent by the 
adoption of the Kindergarten or Montessori methods, but is 
in general mainly indirect and even unconscious. Such me¬ 
thods, again, require very skilful teachers, otherwise they 
tend to be mainly mechanical, not much better than the old 
methods of memorising. These methods, again, should not 
be an end in themselves and the success of any primary 
school will rightly continue to be judged by the acquirements 
of the children in the three R's. Now, I have often heard 
complaints, perhaps due to the usual tendency of a laudator 
temfwris acti,^ but I believe to a certain extent well found- 
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cd, that the children who pass the fourth vernacular stand¬ 
ard at present are not on an average as well up in their 
three R’s as in olden days. There may be many valid 
reasons for it; we must see to it that this state of things 
does not exist. If the average child is not well-grounded in 
reading and writing, when he grows up he will relapse into 
illiteracy. The habit of reading must become if not a posi¬ 
tive pleasure, at least no source of trouble; if that is so, the 
doors of his brain will not remain open for long. 

The proper efficiency of primary education dei^ends upon 
the quality of the teachers and it is satisfactory to see that 
Government is taking steps to increase the supply of trained 
teachers considerably by opening first year training schools 
at the headquarters of the various districts. In connection 
with these, I canot help making a few remarks uix)n the 
changes proposed to be made in the courses of the Training 
Qilleges. Till now, the pupils in the Training Colleges were 
required to study Sanskrit, or Persian in the case of Urdu 
teachers. Algebra and Geometry, Science and some other 
subjects in addition to their strictly professional training. 
It is now proposed by the Department on the advice of 
their Inspectors to do away with Sanskrit, Algebra and Geo¬ 
metry as useless subjects. I am, I believe, voicing the opinion 
of the vast majority of the primary teachers when I say 
that they are altogether opposed to these changes. From the 
public point of view also it appears that these changes are 
likely to lower the quality of the teachers and to detract 
from the respect in which they are held by the villagers. In 
the first place our vernaculars are so dependent upon Sans¬ 
krit or Persian that a teacher ignorant of it can hardly teach 
them satisfactorily in spite of all the aids and annotations 
that may be supplied by a benevolent Department. Further, 
a knowledge of these learned languages always inspires res- 
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pect among the villagers as they are intimately associated 
with the religion of Hindus or Mahomedans. All vernacular 
literatures contain so many Sanskrit words that it is next 
to impossible to understand their literatures without a fair 
knowledge of this language. The development of the verna¬ 
culars also depends upon Sanskrit. We want our teachers 
to be not only machines for mechanically teaching the De¬ 
partmental books with the help of keys supplied by the 
Department, but we want them to be intelligent men. The 
same thing applies to the study of Algebra and Geometry. 
If Arithmetic is to be taught properly, the teacher must have 
elementary ideas of these subjects. He must have a much 
wider knowledge in order to bring out what is required by 
his pupils. Otherwise the head boy of a class would be 
quite competent to teach yesterday’s lesson to-day to a 
similar class. We hope that Government will not give effect 
to this policy. In my opinion an addition is wanted in 
the curriculum of the Training' Colleges, that is an 
optional course of English to be taken as an alternative to 
one of the above subjects. But the Department is some¬ 
how very shy of English. It was only by persistent ad¬ 
vocacy that we have been able to get the experiment of 
having optional English in the three higher standards of 
full Primary Schools sanctioned in twenty Schools of the 
Presidency. I hope that this experiment will prove a success 
and trust that the reform I have advocated will be in gene¬ 
ral operation in a few years. 

This leads me on to the consideration of some questions 
connected with secondary education. The Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity commission has recommended that this term should also 
include the work done in the two first years of our Arts 
Colleges and I shall discuss the question a little later in 
some detail. But for the moment I take secondary Educa- 
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tion to mean the Education imparted in our High Schools. 
While Primary Education is so backward in our country, it 
is no use speaking of what is being done in European coun¬ 
tries in the direction of spreading secondary education. Mr. 
Fisher’s Act has for all practical purposes made Education 
of the High School stage compulsory for every boy and girl 
in England by means of the greater length of their compul¬ 
sory education and the arrangements about continuation 
work. We find in our country a large demand for English 
education which it is very difficult to meet. Classes that 
were lagging behind so far have awakened to the need of 
English and the demand is likely to grow larger and larger. 
How is this demand to be met ? We evidently do not wish 
to see repeated in our Presidency the state of things paint¬ 
ed in such lurid colours by the Calcutta University Com¬ 
mission, and I am afraid that all our High Schools are not 
what I would like them to be and several hardly reach a 
minimum state of efficiency. Only way to meet this de¬ 
mand has been mentioned above viz., to transfer the first three 
anglo-vemacular standards largely to full Primary Schools ; 
this remedy will leave more room in the present High 
Schools to students from the upper classes at the present mo¬ 
ment, though in a short time a cong^tion will arise once 
again. But a more efficacious way would be to have new 
Institutions of a different kind altogether. At present the 
aim of every boy is to pass the Matriculation Examination 
even though he is not fitted for it and is only likely to waste 
valuable years of his life in the attempt. If however at 
about the IV or V standard our High Schools have a system 
of bifurcation by means of which some boys would proceed 
to the Matriculation Examination with a view to join the 
arts or'professional Colleges afterwards, while others would 
go on to more practical courses like carpentry, metal work, 
4 
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and training for other small trades or occupations for which 
English and perhaps some Science would be the only other 
compulsory subjects, it would be a great boon to several 
boys. It is probable that the less intelligent boys would in 
the beginning take the second alternative but at any rate it 
would mean a great saving in their case. This would also 
to a certain extent solve the problem of careers for some 
young men who now think only of an ill paid clerkship. 
This technical branch would be comparatively costly and it 
is but right that Government should pay for it a grant-in¬ 
aid on a two-thirds scale. 

There are various points connected with secondary Educa¬ 
tion of which the most important is the medium of instruc¬ 
tion. On this point I take a middle line differing on the one 
hand from the strict vemacularists some of whom do not 
appreciate at its proper worth the knowledge of English, and 
who would in fact welcome the day when English would be 
banished from its present predominant position in the gene¬ 
ral life of the country, and on the other hand, from the 
enthusiastic Anglicists to whom considerations of educational 
facility do not appeal. For my part, I want our educated 
men to be for all practical purposes bilingual who would use 
both English and the vernacular with equal ease. But this 
would require a good deal of time and until the necessary 
proficiency is acquired, it is absurd to use the English medium 
for the teaching of other subjects. These can be properly 
taught in the Schools generally through the boys’ own mother 
tongue, and I would encourage the teacher to use many 
English technical words even while using the vernacular 
medium. I feel that it would be time and trouble wasted to 
invent new Sanskrit or Arabic words for things and ideas 
coming from the west, and in my opinion we cannot afford 
to be linguistic purists. In ancient days many Persian and 
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Arabic words found their way into the vernaculars and have 
now been so naturalised that they can hardly be recognised. 
By the time a boy passes the Matriculation Examination, he 
ought to get a good practical mastery over English and if 
he does not get it, the School Education is to that extent de¬ 
fective. I hope that this Conference will take a practical 
commonsense view of this question and decide that in the 
High Schools and at the Matriculation the vernaculars should 
be allowed to be used optionally while a good knowledge of 
English as a language should be exacted. In the circum¬ 
stances of our country, this is absolutely essential and it is 
only by putting ourselves in the broad current of western 
thought and knowledge that we can expect to make much 
progress as a nation. 

In Secondary as well as in all other kinds of Education, 
everything depends on the teachers. To Primary Teachers 
attaches one kind of responsibility. Their life is to be spent 
in villages and they will be judged by the village standard. 
The Secondary Teachers have to live in towns or cities and 
they are therefore face to face with different responsibilities. 
In the case of both a fair competence in relation to their 
surroundings is essential. Wc have been agitating about the 
salaries of Primary Teachers for a long time and Govern¬ 
ment have as the main employer of Primary Teachers raised 
their salaries to some extent though this improvement has 
been very long overdue and is not yet adequate. The case 
of Secondary Teachers is mainly a private affair. Govern¬ 
ment runs only about twenty schools while the large majority 
are in private hands. Government pays a roughly adequate 
wage to its teachers though in some points there are still 
well justified complaints, 'but the scale of payment to teachers 
in private and aided schools is generally very low. We have 
not in gur country many endowed High schools. Practically 
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all of them have to depend upon fees and Government 
grants. The scale of fees cannot be raised much higher con¬ 
sidering the poverty of the classes from which the students 
come. The only source is therefore a higher scale of Govern¬ 
ment grant which I think should be assessed at half the 
expenditure. This with perhaps some increase of fees will 
enable aided High Schools to pay their teachers salaries vary¬ 
ing from Rs. 30 to Rs. 125 per month. This is not quite 
adequate but would be riches compared with what they get 
now. At present teachers have to supplement their salaries 
by engaging in an enormous amount of private tuition which 
leaves them jaded for their school work and allows them no 
time to take interest in the boys out of school hours. The 
growth of the practice of private tuition is also educationally 
unsound and should be checked as much as possible ; for five 
hours schooling ought to be enough for a moderatdy intelli¬ 
gent boy. Government have recently circularised Schools 
about a proposal for the standardisation of teachers’ salaries. 
On a close examination of the proposal I am satisfied that 
the scheme cannot be worked without great deal of inter¬ 
ference with the management of the Schools and without a 
large increase in the scale of fees. The suggestion of half 
grants that I have made will meet all reascmable neces¬ 
sities of the case. Further I do not think that except per¬ 
haps in Bombay it is possible for a School without a large 
permanent endowment to work properly and pay a decent 
wage to its teachers so as to secure efficiency without receiv¬ 
ing a grant-in-aid. Hence Government should be always 
ready to give grants when asked for by a School under good 
management. 

Along with the question of salaries there is also the social 
position and independence of teachers to be considered and 
here I have great pleasure in voicing the opinion of the public 
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and tender our thanks to the Government of Lord Willing- 
don for their doing away with the so-called declaration of 
loyalty on which question the last Conference at Poona passed 
a resolution. It is only by making the teachers feel the in¬ 
dependence of their position that we may expect good work 
from them. I am not myself much in love with titles and 
formal marks of appreciation, but I should think that the 
teaching profession might come in for some recognition in 
the usual award of honours and that even the humble Pri¬ 
mary Teacher may, for very good work, occasionally be deem¬ 
ed worthy of a title. This will immediately improve the 
status of the teaching profession. The teachers should be 
able to mould the character not only of their pupils but of 
the guardians. They should be able to influence public 
opinion, though perhaps if they engage too frequently in a 
violent agitation they will not have time to do their own 
work properly and are likely to disturb the calm which ought 
to prevail in an educational institution. But the teachers 
ought in their own lives to show what a good citizen should 
be and they should therefore! be at full liberty, and should 
generally exercise their rights, to take part in current politi¬ 
cal and social questions. I should go further and urge that 
Government should allow their own teachers some independ¬ 
ence of opinion especially in educational questions and not 
make them mere mechanical instruments registering the 
wishes of their superiors. Here is no definite grievance but 
I want a free atmosphere to be created. That it does not 
at present exist can be seen by observing in how few cases 
Government masters are found influencing and moulding 
public opinion. I think it is much to be regretted that the 
lawyer class is almost universally the only agent in forming 
public opinion and I trust that the teaching class which is in 
no way intellectually inferior will claim and take its proper 
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place in the economy of the country. But in order that it 
should do so, the teachers must realise the importance of 
their work, must be content with somewhat plain living but 
high thinking and should be able to breathe an atmosphere 
which will bring out all their inherent qualities. A profession 
that has produced a Gokhale or a Shastri is certainly capable 
of much solid work in national regeneration. 

I now come to the question of higher education which has 
been put into the melting pot by the recently published re¬ 
port of the Calcutta University Commission. Whether we 
agree with it or not, we must take it into account in any 
future discussion of higher and university education. The 
report is so voluminous that it is impossible to do more 
than make a short reference to some of its recommendations. 
Dr. Sadler and his colleagues have put their finger on the 
weak point in our system and the state of Secondary Schools, 
depicted there, is very saddening indeed. In our Presidency 
also, these Schools, if not so bad, are capable of much im¬ 
provement. As to the foundation of the new University of 
Dacca, a bill for which has already been introduced in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, and the revised constitution of 
the Calcutta University, I have not much to say, except that 
I do not much like the creation of the post of the paid Vice- 
Chancellor. Calcutta conditions are no doubt very different. 
In our Presidency, Bombay does not dominate higher educa¬ 
tion in the same way as Calcutta ; Poona andl Ahmedabad 
have a better title to a new University than I>acca and I 
am sure that such Universities are bound to come in the 
near future. No arrangement will be satisfactory in the Bom¬ 
bay University in its existing state which treats the City 
of Bombay as a thing apart, and while we may allow Bom¬ 
bay to be the first place where new developmient in advanced 
University work may be begun, we in Poona will immediately 
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clamour to have our own share and, I am sure, with good 
reason. Leaving however the question of new Universities 
to be discussed later, it is obvious that the solution of this 
question will require the settlement of the intermediate ques¬ 
tion. The Calcutta University Commission has brought this 
to the fore and we must consider it for ourselves also in 
this Province. I had been opposed to this proposal when it was 
put forward some time ago in the very crude form of trans¬ 
ferring the first year work to schools as constituted at pre¬ 
sent. But Dr. Sadler’s proposal requires very serious consi¬ 
deration. In the first place, we shall have to admit that 
much of the work done in the first two years at the Arts 
Colleges is of the nature of school work. But we must 
look to the standing and age of the student in these two 
years. The average age of students on their joining in the 
first year at my College is 17 to 18, so that when 
they finish their intermediate course the student would on 
an average be nineteen and half years old. Of course some 
would be as low as eighteen while others may be as high 
as 22 or more. It is obviously not educationally sound to 
keep in one Institution little children of ten, and grown up 
young men of twenty. Again, although we have said that 
the intermediate work is of the nature of School work, this 
is so because our boys have to get a much greater proficiency 
in English than boys in any other country have to obtain 
in a foreign language. Our own boys are not less intelli¬ 
gent than boys elsewhere and they are often more hard 
working although their methods of work can certainly be 
improved. It ought to be possible for an average individual 
to enter on the business of his life by the time he is twenty 
unless he wished to join a profession requiring long training. 
The proposal of the Commission to have a fixed and defi¬ 
nite stage at the intermediate has my sympathy. To a 
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man who has passed this stage, all ordinary posts in Go* 
vemment service should be open and they should be filled 
by competition more or less modified if necessary to suit 
the circumstances of the country by an independent body 
somewhat similar to the Civil Service Commissioners. Their 
idea to have a separate body to regulate High School and 
intermediate Education may be adopted with slight changes 
in the constitution of the proposed Board ; in fact this would 
be only a development of our joint examination Board in 
this Presidency. But I do not agree with their proposal to 
have the intermediate Colleges having charge of their pupils 
for two years only. The Commissioners themselves say 
that a more symmetrical scheme was proposed to them by 
some witness and they rejected it only because they thou^t 
that it meant a great revolution. Whatever the case may have 
been in Bengal, I think the scheme perfectly feasible for 
Bombay if faced bodily. I shall attempt to lay down the 
salient points of such a scheme for your consideration and 
discussion. 

There should be three stages in Education : one for child¬ 
ren, one for adolescents, and for young persons; the first 
stage to be approximately of the range of the fifth English 
Standard; the second a little better than our Intermediate 
and the third the University. 

The first stage should have separate Institutions to be call¬ 
ed middle Schools in which English is to be learnt practi¬ 
cally only, a second or classical language and Algebra need 
not be begun in this stage; education should be entirely 
through the vernaculars, the subjects to be taught to be ap¬ 
proximately of the range of the Vernacular Final with the 
addition of English. This should be taught by specially train¬ 
ed teachers. Boys passing this stage may be eligible for lower 
subordinate posts, for entrance into the Primary Teachers 
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Training Colleges or may go on to Technical Schools in which 
they will be taught handicrafts etc. No student should gene¬ 
rally remain in an Institution of this grade after he is sixteen 
though a boy that has undergone regular schooling ought to 
be able to complete it by fourteen and a clever boy by thir¬ 
teen. The examination closing this stage should not be too 
formal and should be locally conducted as far as possible. 
Practically all full Primary Schools can and ought to be 
raised to this level so that in each Taluka there will be three 
or four of these schools located in the bigger villages and 
there must be one in each Taluka. Such institutions should 
be under the management of the Educational Department and 
Local Bodies jointly. 

The second stage should have separate Institutions in 
which a student should remain ordinarily for four years. 
These should be under the control of the proposed High 
School and Intermediate Examination Board, the Constitu¬ 
tion of which may be on the lines indicated by the Commis¬ 
sion. Boys should join it generally at fourteen and in no 
case when over sixteen or seventeen. They would ordinarily 
leave it at about twenty though some may finish the course 
at seventeen. Nobody should be allowed to remain in 
these Institutions after twenty-two as a general rule. For 
exceptional cases not coming under these age-limits, special 
permission may be given for appearing at the final examina¬ 
tion. A large number of alternatives should be allowed and 
on completion of this stage the pupils should be capable 
of going on to the University or to a professional College 
of University rank. There may be two examinations cor¬ 
responding approximately to the present Matriculation and 
intermediate (arts or science) examinations. For the Arts can¬ 
didate, a second language and Algebra may be compulsory, 
while elementary science should be taught to all. For the first 
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two years the education in various subjects may be through 
the vernacular and if an examination is instituted at that 
stage, answers may be optionally given in the boys* verna¬ 
cular. English should be taught for the most part practi¬ 
cally though in the later years some acquaintance with good 
modem authors may be expected. At the end of this stage, 
a student should be able to read any English book, carry 
on conversation in the language, write fairly correct English 
and understand the subject if taught in English. No higher 
preliminary qualification than the examination at the end 
of this stage should be required in filling up all ordinary Go¬ 
vernment posts. There should be at least one such Institu¬ 
tion at the Headquarters of each District though some of 
the bigger cities may have more than one. Teaching in 
such institutions should be on a school basis especially in 
some subjects and mass lectures should be avoided. Classes 
may ordinarily be limited to forty, though for purposes of 
exposition in some subjects, two or three classes may be taken 
together for some periods. Institutions of this type ought 
not to be too small as these would be too expensive and an 
Institution with about 400 or 500 boys would be the most 
economical and manageable. Of the present recognised High 
Schools, about forty or fifty may rise to thi^ standard, the 
rest will descend to the last class. Those that rise to this 
standard should organise their first five standards if they like 
into separate Institutions. Grants should be given on a 
liberal scale—at least one half the expenditure—^to such In¬ 
stitutions by the Board out of funds placed at its disposal 
by Government. The Board should appoint its own Inspect¬ 
ing staff for such Institutions. 

Students passing the last stage should proceed to the 
University or to a Professional College. The pass course in 
Arts which will be useful only for proceeding to the LL.B, 
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course may be of two or three years and the honours course 
of three or four years after passing which a student should 
as in Madras or Oxford or Cambridge get his M.A. degree 
after two years. Of course, an honours man may be allowed 
to go up for the LL.B if he likes. Such honours men will 
after a period of training as teachers staff largely the Insti¬ 
tutions of the intermediate grade and will of course also fill 
the posts in the University if of high merits. The inter¬ 
mediate examination should be a qualification for entrance 
to Medical, Engineering, Agricultural, Commerce and Se¬ 
condary Training Colleges. 

After seeing what the effect of these changes would be 
and what numbers would remain in the University on its 
Arts side, the question of the foundation of new Universities 
should be taken up. For the present some of the weaker 
Arts Colleges may descend to the intermediate grade while 
others will remain affiliated to the University as at present. 
With the provision for intermediate education properly made 
it may perhaps be found that only about ten colleges may 
remain of this type distributed in five or six centres. It ought 
to be the aim to raise these centres to the rank of Universities 
sooner or later as education advances. No attempt should 
be deliberately made to stop the rise of a new centre of 
University education. Also every new University need not 
necessarily attempt to have all the faculties at the start or 
in fact at any time. The colleges affiliated to the Univer¬ 
sity should receive larger grants as they will lose a good deal 
of their income by being deprived of their first two years. 

Leaving this question of possible developments for the 
future, I come back to our University as it is at present. 
One of first reforms that are requisite is a liberalising of the 
constitution of the University, The Bombay University had 
sent up certain recommendations to Government about 
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changes in the constitution, but they were held up in view 
of the war and then of the Calcutta University Commis¬ 
sion report. We trust that these recommendations will be 
soon considered and accepted. We do not know whether any 
legislation affecting our University in any great detail is 
on the anvil but we do want a more liberal constitution and 
a more generous supply of funds. While the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity has been doing so much for post-graduate work both 
in Arts and Science, our Bombay University is still in a very 
rudimentary state in this respect. We trust that under Prof. 
Geddes our Department of Sociology will be one of the most 
prominent in the world and that the University, encouraged 
by the success of this experiment, will later open new Depart¬ 
ments. In the meanwhile the organisation of the M.A. work 
must proceed more thoroughly and not only in Bombay but 
in other centres. For this purpose the University must give 
substantial subsidies to Colleges for we cannot ask our pro¬ 
fessors to do much M.A. work and leave the undergraduate 
work undone. It is satisfactory to see that the University has 
published some University studies but a much more vigorous 
work is necessary in this direction also. All this of course 
means money and a great University cannot be had without 
a large state grant. Our Government gives annually a 
grant of less than Rs. 50,000 to the University of the Pro¬ 
vince. Hundred times this amount would not be too absurd 
a figure to mention in this connection. 

As regards congestion in Collies I am very glad to see 
that Government have accepted the recommendation of the 
College Accommodation Committee. In view of the changes 
recommended by the Calcutta University Commission some 
of these may have to be altered if our policy is changed, but 
I am glad that Government have accepted the principle of 
providing more College accommodation. Another great need 
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is the provision of more advanced technological institutions. 
The Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute will have to be 
widely extended and perhaps two or three others of the 
same type started in other places. At least one more Medical 
College and one more Engineering College are immediately 
necessary and I hope we shall soon have these in view of 
the growing demand for doctors and engineers. Better pro¬ 
vision has to be made for legal education especially for the 
residence of students. The question of hostels for students 
of all grades is an urgent one. For Calcutta students the 
Supreme Government has made a good deal of provision 
though it is hardly yet adequate, but Bombay Presidency has 
not received enough grants. In all these ways education is 
bound to be a very costly affair but the public would be 
willing to bear the sacrifice when it is convinced that the 
money is properly used and is spent for the ultimate ad¬ 
vancement of the people. 

I have not so far made any remarks upon the education 
of girls and women as such, though a great part of what I 
have said before applies to them also with perhaps some 
modifications. In our Presidency, this is not such a diffi¬ 
cult question as in Bengal as regards which the Sadler Com¬ 
mission speaks almost in a tone of despair. Of course it is 
the fact in our Presidency that the percentage of girls that 
attend Schools is about one-fifth of that for boys and that 
of this the numbers in higher stages is much smaller still. 
Yet the social difficulties are not so overpowering and the 
demand is always for greater facilities. In a discussion 
in the Legislative Council, the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim outlined 
the policy of Government in this matter. Wherever feasible, 
Government will start separate secondary Institutions for girls 
but if that is not practicable on account of small numbers 
or disproportionate expenditure, facilities will be provided 
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for the education of girls in Boys* Schools. They have already 
undertaken to open five new Middle Schools for girls to be 
turned into High Schools as soon as the numbers are suffix 
ciently large. This arrangement is by no means ideal, but 
will serve the purpose for some time especially if there is a 
lady on the staff of the School as a regular teacher and put 
in special charge of the girls as their tutor in loco parentis. 
Occasionally if there are about 25 girls ready to attend a 
High School, it may be desirable to have a hostel for the 
girls in charge of this teacher before thinking of a High 
School for girls. As regards a College for women, I have 
already expressed my views in a minute of dissent I append¬ 
ed to the report of the College Accommodation Committee. 
I have been attacked for it in some quarters but I am glad 
to see that my point of view has also been accepted by many 
people. I think that the want at present is for more hostel 
accommodation under proper supervision and management 
for girls studying in Colleges rather than for a separate Col¬ 
lege for them with an entirely distinct organisation. I have 
yet to learn that a single girl matriculate was prevented from 
proceeding to a College for want of a special College for 
girls. In fact I think that we shall be advancing the course of 
education of women by spending the money required for a 
girls* College by opening five High Schools for them. 

The question of the medium for the education of girls has 
recently been hotly debated in some quarters especially in 
consequence of an opinion expressed by Mr. C. R. Reddy, 
Inspector General of Education in Mysore, in a memo¬ 
randum submitted to his Government on the Educational 
needs of the State in favour of vernacular as the medium 
of girls* education. He has come in for severe treatment at 
the hands of several people but his position will be found 
to be quite sound. He advocates the establishment of Insti- 
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tuticns of secondary grade in which education will be given 
through the medium of the vernaculars while English will 
be taught compulsorily as a second language together with a 
further optional course in English to those who wish to take 
it. He as well as many other authorities including the Cal¬ 
cutta University Commission advocate the use of the verna¬ 
cular in the secondary education of boys also. But a large 
number of boys that go through the High School proceed to 
a College and can, or have to, devote a great deal of time 
to education. With girls the thing is different. Our social 
conditions generally require a girl to stop her education at 
the age of 14 or 15 if even so late. It is essentially neces¬ 
sary to give her the maximum amount of knowledge in this 
short period. The handicap of the English medium is doubly 
severe in her case. Mr. Reddy, like myself and many others, 
contemplated that educated Indians will be bilingual, able to 
use their own mother tongue thoroughly well, which cannot 
be always asserted to-day, and can make good use of Eng¬ 
lish for purposes of understanding, reading and speaking, 
but not to the same extent of writing. The few girls that will 
go on to the University can easily pick up the necessary pro¬ 
ficiency in English but in any case it is no good sacrificing 
the interest of the verj^ large number for the comparatively 
few. It is not intended that there should be no common 
medium for the exchange of thought between an educated 
wife and her educated husband but she should be so develop¬ 
ed intellectually in the few years of education that she can 
command, that later on she may be able to acquire a great 
deal of knowledge with the help of her husband. It would 
have been well if the whole change could have been made 
simultaneously for boys as well as girls, but as a practical 
man he advocates it for girls first as he has practically a 
cle^n slate to write upon, and he fervently trusts that the 
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change will be adopted for boys also very soon. I am myself 
personally connected with the Indian Women's University 
in which a similar experiment is being attempted. The 
study of English as a language is there attempted to be kept 
at the same level as in Men’s Universities thou^ other sub¬ 
jects are taught through the vernaculars. It is too soon to 
pass an opinion on the results of the experiment but a priori 
grounds justify us in hoping that it will succeed though the 
innate conservatism of our people and their reluctance to take 
to new ways is always against any new experiment getting 
a fair field. Further I do not suppose that either Mr. Reddy, 
or the Calcutta University Commission, or any advocate of 
the change intend to prevent those women, who desire it, 
from going to men’s institutions and taking the usual course 
of studies. Such are likely to be those who intend to earn 
their living by following some profession and hence they 
will not be strictly observant of all the restrictions 
that are supposed to surround ordinary women in our 
society. 

As regards the education of the backward and especially 
the Depressed Classes this Conference will, I am sure, ex¬ 
press approval of all the special measures taken for their 
benefit and would only urge that they should be on a still 
larger scale. I am not in favour of having special Schools 
for the Depressed Classes and think that these classes should 
have access to all institutions maintained out of public funds 
on exactly the same terms as pupils from other classes. In 
the initial stages these lower classes should have considerable 
inducements offered to them, special hostels built for them 
and special scholarships, and free studentships reserved for 
them. The step recently taken to admit pupils from these 
classes to ordinary schools in Mysore has my fullest ap¬ 
proval and the opposition from some men from the so-called 
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advanced classes seems to me altogether anti-national. What 
is advancement worth if it does not raise the advanced above 
such petty prejudices and class distinctions? 

Then there is the question of religious instruction. On 
this my opinion is well known. I do not think that such 
education can be profitably given in schools though in 
hostels, facilities for religious devotion may be given to the 
students. But formal religious teaching to young persons is 
likely in many cases to wean them away from religion. If 
the object of religious teaching is only moral education it 
can best be given indirectly by raising the tone of schools. 
The character of the teachers will be the great agent and 
the activities of the students on the playground and else¬ 
where outside the class will be the chief influences determin¬ 
ing the character of the pupils; otherwise “ confirmation 
stakes” will be the boys’ slang term for the serious cere¬ 
mony of confirmation. An occasional address by the head 
of the school or some distinguished person may be helpful 
but I do not think that much more is either practicable or 
desirable. We ought to guard against the creation of hypo¬ 
crites of the type of a Uriah Heap. A connected question 
is that of the conscience clause which is advocated to guard 
students against being given religious instruction of a kind 
that their parents disapprove. I had the honour of moving 
a resolution on this subject at the last Conference and I 
hope that every educational institution that receives grant 
from the State will be bound to observe a rule like this both 
in letter and spirit. The number of missionary insti¬ 
tutions in this Presidency is not large and the matter is not 
of such burning and widespread importance here as in the 
Madras Presidency. But the principle is obviously sound 
and should be enunciated by a Conference like this. 

We in this country are very keen on the question of 
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Military Training. For making our younger generation more 
efficient I think it is absolutely essential that every young 
man who is medically fit should undergo compulsorily a 
course of Military Training. It will give our young men 
a discipline and a sense of regularity that they often lack. 
It will teach them that rules should be observed under all 
circumstances. Persons who have much to do with educa¬ 
tional administration have often an amount of needless work 
to do on account of the numbers of students that want tlieir 
case specially considered for one reason or other. A small 
beginning was made two years ago by the institution of the 
I. D. F. and this year also some College students have begun 
their training. But those of us who have been doing our 
best to encourage our pupils to go in for this military 
training have had intimate knowledge of the gross apathy 
exhibited by the military authorities in this matter and I 
do not know how many letters and telegrams our Vice- 
Chancellor had to send before anything could be got out 
of the Simla authorities. Now that the war is over and 
the Army Commission is beginning its labours, we hope 
something definite and tangible will be effected in this direc¬ 
tion. Our I. D. F. men may not be good actual soldiers, 
but the training they have received, especially if brushed 
up by a few days training every year, will make them a good 
nucleus for an auxiliary force. There is further the ques¬ 
tion of Army Commissions. This is hardly purely an edu¬ 
cational topic, but the question of careers for our young 
men is educational in the larger sense and we hope that the 
small beginning now made in the way of nominating ten 
Indians every year directly for Sandhurst will soon be ex¬ 
tended and not confined merely to scions of nobility. If 
only our Government would use it they have a very valu¬ 
able military material in our young men which is being 
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almost wantonly wasted. I do not wish to enlarge upon the 
national importance of having a large number of our intel¬ 
ligent youth trained to arms. But it does not appear that 
the war just ended is going to be the last war in history, the 
League of Nations notwithstanding. A day may come when 
we may have to rely on our own resources and then such 
trained men with some knowledge of military training will 
be a valuable asset to the country. 

On the recruitment of the Educational Services a good 
deal has been said. Now, when the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission are being considered, we should, I 
think, express our strong conviction that in the main, the 
education of a people ought to be in the hands of the people 
of that country themselves, that other things being approxi¬ 
mately equal, preference should be given to the children of 
the soil in making appointments in the Educational Service 
and that they should be under no disadvantage in compari¬ 
son with foreigners in their own country. Government have re¬ 
cently made a beginning by making a few Indian appoint¬ 
ments to the Imperial Educational Service. Leaving out of 
account for a moment the recommendation of the Calcutta 
University Commission that the men employed in the edu¬ 
cational work should not form a service at all in the present 
connotation of the terms, we feel that Indians should be 
appointed, after proper training in foreign countries if neces¬ 
sary, to practically all these posts. The war has depleted 
the ranks of well educated Englishmen who are likely to 
come forward to accept these posts, and if we make a fetish 
of having Englishmen as such for them, we are likely to 
get even less competent men for them than heretofore. For 
all but the highest posts, we ought by now have any number 
of our own countrymen. For the highest post they will 
also be forthcoming if there is a fair field and no favour. 
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I am not, I hope, a rabid nationalist. I am prepared to have 
the best men wherever I can get them and to pay them a 
heavy salary. I want to learn what is to be learnt from 
every country. But our ideal must be to make our country 
self-sufficient. It does not require any words from me to 
establish the proposition that the best educators of a people 
ought to come from the people themselves; for such alone 
are likely to know their characteristics and capacities, their 
ideas and even their prejudices. Moreover such will not be 
birds of passage taking away all their experience and in¬ 
fluence with them to other countries on their retirement. A 
Doctor Bhandarkar has been giving to his countrymen ten 
times the value of the pension that he is getting. On the 
other hand, the valuable experience of a Wordsworth or of 
a Selby was lost to the country immediately on their retire¬ 
ment. Japan used the services foreigners for a few years 
but now practically all education in all grades is in the hands 
of the Japanese themselves. Thousands of Japanese students 
are studying at the expense of their Government in various 
seats of learning in the West and will be qualified for holding 
the highest posts in their own country. India might very 
well follow Japan’s example. 

Gentlemen, I have spoken about a number of educational 
problems in our country and specially in our Presidency, 
but the whole province of education is a homogeneous whole 
which must be considered as one. In the reform scheme 
Lord Southborough’s Committee has recommended that the 
whole of education ought to be transferred to ministers res¬ 
ponsible to the new councils, while the Government of India 
urge that only primary education should be so transferred 
while secondary and higher education should be reserved 
in order to allow Government to rectify the mistakes of 
omission and commission which they admit they have been 
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guilty of through so many years. This is a strange plea 
indeed and can hardly be allowed to prevail by any reason¬ 
able body of men. We know best how our educational 
policy should be guided, what we want for our own uplift, 
what are the difficulties in our way and what sacrifices we 
must make. I trust that in the larger political future opening 
out before us education will be treated in no niggardly 
spirit. One further remark I may be permitted to make. It 
is the part of a body like the Legislative Council to lay 
down policies but it should be left to the experts to work 
them out. Choose your experts properly and then give 
them a free hand to work out the general lines you lay down. 
Particularist interests may be occasionally opposed to the 
wider interests of the public but we must learn to subordi¬ 
nate the former to the latter. Some may be dreaming that 
an Indian minister may make the passing of examinations 
easy by lowering standards. I am sure this is not the gene¬ 
ral view. We want the very best we can get. If we can 
learn from our late enemies we must lay down an extensive 
plan as Germany did after the disaster of Jena to organise 
our intellectual resources, it is only thus that we shall be 
able to organise securely our industrial and economic resourc¬ 
es. A country that has produced intellectual giants in the 
past will no doubt do so again, but the modem world takes 
care not only of genius but considers every human being as 
equally entitled to all opportunities of advancement that a 
sound education will give. Only in this way shall we pro¬ 
duce an atmosphere congenial to the rearing up of genius. 
While justly proud of our great men of old, the thought 
cannot but rise in our minds as to how many potential 
geniuses have been smothered before their actual blossoming 
by the unfavourable condition of the society and by the 
want of opportunity. It is no use harping on the “ might- 
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have-beens ” but we must see to it that our descendants at 
any rate will have no cause to blame us their ancestors. 
The educational problem is at the root of other pro¬ 
blems and it is in the belief that we are doing very import¬ 
ant work that we are engaged in this profession. Let no 
mean spirit animate us but let us go forward to do our noble 
work of raising a generation of whom the country will be 
proud and will once more restore our country to more than 
its ancient greatness. 



ADVICE TO STUDENTS* 

Dr. Mann and Students of the Agricultural College, 

I am deeply sensible of the honour you have done me in 
inviting me to address you on this occasion. I do not know 
what claims I had to be in this place except that I had the 
pleasure of numbering several of you among my pupils and 
that like almost all Indians I am the son of an agriculturist 
myself. Although from an agriculturist's point of view I 
have been a depraved character for the last twenty years 
and more in that I began to live a city life since then, yet 
the most pleasant recollections of my childhood are all con¬ 
nected with agriculture and horti-culture. In our Konkan 
sea-side villages, the first duty of every householder early 
in the morning for the dry nine months of the year is to 
yoke the oxen to the Rabat or Persian water-wheel to water 
his betel-nut or coconut garden. The first sound that a 


* This address 'delivered to the students of the Agricultural 
College, Poona, at the time of the Second Social Gathering, Jan. 
1910, deserves attention in more ways than one. 

The speech ojjens with a charming autobiographical sketch 
which is the more attractive as Dr. Paranjpye is usually averse 
to such personal details, either in his writings or speeches. As 
Dr. Paranjpye has descended from a long line of agriculturists 
of Konkan, his remarks about the work before the educated 
agriculturists of India, have considerable weight and authority. 

—P.M.G, 
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child hears on getting up is the creaking of the Rahat and 
the cries of encouragement to the blindfold oxen to run 
their unending rounds without stopping; and if on the new 
moon day or the day of a Shraddha^ ceremony the familiar 
sound does not strike the ear, everybody feels that there is 
some great gap in the ordinary life for that day. The poor 
bullocks have however no rest even during the wet months 
when their services are no longer required for the Rahat. 
They have only a change of occupation. Now they have 
to plough the fields to get them ready for the sowing and 
a month afterwards for the transplanting of rice crops. 
They have to labour in ploughing the fields with their legs 
sometimes a foot deep in mud. And from year’s end to 
year’s end the poor brutes have no vacation except possibly 
in the months of Shravan and Bhadrapada when the trans¬ 
planting is done and the Ruhat is not yet required. It was 
one of our childish pleasures to be allowed to help in the 
watering of the garden or in the transplanting of rice in 
pelting rain with our virle^ on our head. What however was 
only our childish pleasure and an agreeable variant on 
our school lessons is in all conscience a serious enough 
matter to our people and I think there can be no better 
ambition in any young man than to help in raising two 
blades of com where formerly there grew only one. It is 
because your college aims at producing men who will try to 
do it, that we all regard it as one of the most useful institu¬ 
tions in this country. You have vast opportunities, and 
an enthusiastic Principal and an energetic Staff of Professors 


1. Worship and offerings to the menes on the anniversary of 
their death. 

2. A primitive covering of sticks and leaves for protection 
from rain. 
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&nd Lecturers, a magnificent pile of buildings suitably fitted 
up with all the latest appliances of science, a Government 
which grudges you no expenses that is requisite, and 
lastly a vast field for work in improving an industry which 
employs ninety per cent, of the teeming population of this 
country. 

Gentlemen, you are concerned with the practical appli¬ 
cation of the development of science. In this region there 
is a vast field as yet unexplored. We have been so far going 
on with our old methods of agriculture that have been 
handed down to us for thousands of years. But in the 
stress of modem life, old methods have to be adapted to 
new conditions. The watchword of these days is progress 
in all directions. See how the western nations are bringing 
their scientific knowledge to bear on agriculture. There is 
no branch of science which can be told off as useless to 
your subject. It has been said that the researches of a 
single man—Pasteur—on the disease of the vine were, from 
a money point of view, valuable enough to pay off the 
heavy ransom that France had to pay to Germany after 
a disastrous war. To take another instance, what an in¬ 
comparable benefactor of humanity would that man be who 
will discover a cheap process of fixing the atmospheric 
nitrogen and bring the fertility of the soil to a higher pitch ? 

We outsiders look to the alumni of this College to make 
all modem applications of science to agriculture better known 
in this country and also to help in discovering more of these 
applications. Here you have a virgin field for research and 
good gleanings can be made with only commonsense and 
application. But I assume in these remarks that several of 
you at any rate are going to be practical agriculturists. You 
know very well bur proverb in Marathi that tells us that agri- 
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culture is the best profession, trade is but middling, while 
service is the lowest of all. In these days in India, this 
order is reversed in popular estimation. Who can however 
doubt that the old order of merit was after all more near 
the truth ? Now it rests with you to restore the regard 
which our ancestors had for agriculture and to show that 
there are victories of the field and the orchard which are 
not less than those of the Stock Exchange, the Banking 
house or the Council Chamber. One graduate of the Agri¬ 
cultural College who goes andj works his own land, uses the 
knowledge he gains here in practice is worth any number 
of speeches in the Council and will have a far greater real 
influence on his neighbours than many whose names we hear 
so much. 

Although it is my desire and that of the enlightened public 
that a greater number of the alumni of this College should be 
practical agriculturists and thus be a lesson to the people, 
it is not, I think, too much to expect that some of you may 
turn your attention to questions of pure research leaving the 
practical applications of your discoveries to others. In 
agriculture and especially in the allied sciences of ibotany, en¬ 
tomology, bacteriology and mycology there is a great field for 
Indian investigators. 1 saw it somewhere stated that not half 
the existing plants and animals are described and named. 
Though this may possibly be an over-estimate yet in the 
case of fossil plants and animals it is an enormous under¬ 
estimate. Is it pitching our expectations too high to say 
that in this fairly unexplored field of Indian botany we 
shall get many Indian investigators? In this branch of 
study, Indians have a natural advantage and we shall be 
unworthy of our glorious past if we do not make use ol 
these opportunities. 

There is a third class among you and I fear it is the 
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large majority that aims at entering Government service. 
Now I do not think that there is no use in accepting Govern¬ 
ment service. Especially in the Revenue Department you 
have so many opportunities of doing good to the poor who 
look upon the humblest Government servants as the symbol 
of the Mabap Sarkar that is naturally a position to be 
coveted. But in such positions you must remember that you 
have to be scrupulously honest, kind, patient and sympathe¬ 
tic to the poor. The poor villagers are easily susceptible 
to good deeds or even words and it takes little to win their 
hearts. In all these positions you will no doubt acquit 
yourself well, especially as you have in your Principal an 
example of what even a foreigner can do with a touch of 
sympathy. 

But, gentlemen, in whatever position in life you may be 
placed, and whatever the profession you choose, never forget 
that you have received a scientific training and that that 
training is not to be merely used in practical agriculture 
or in scientific research, but that it should colour your whole 
existence itself. I have no doubt at all that if it is real 
training and not a mere superficial veneer, it is bound to do 
so. At present among all educationists is going on a contro¬ 
versy about the respective merits of scientific and literary 
education. The advocates of a literary education say that 
they teach the mind to appreciate the beautiful, that 
literature, poetry, history and philosophy are the only means 
for the formation of a useful member of society. Some of 
us on the other hand claim for science an equal if not a 
greater use in the formation of character. While not deprecat¬ 
ing the value of literature, we say that it is not the only 
avenuie of culture. If science were useful only in making 
money directly and indirectly, no one would have claimed for 
it a place in the education of the young. Literary education 
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has been having opportunities of showing what it can do 
for more than two thousand years. Only recently science 
has been given some opportunity to show what it can do 
in this region. You, students of the Agricultural College, 
are soldiers in the army of science ; and on the way in which 
you comport yourself in your after lives, will partly depend 
the verdict on the ability of science to form character. If 
you are marked in your after life as “ merely scientific,’' if 
you are observed to be not intellectually as well as morally 
honest, straight-forward, sympathetic as compared with 
men who have received a literary education, you will prove 
no true sons of your Alma Mater and that you have not 
properly imbued the scientific spirit. 

Now what is this true scentific spirit? I think in one 
word it can be summed up as honesty. It is honesty in the 
intellectual sphere first of all. In none of the subjects that 
you study are you required to take anything on trust so that 
you could not verify it yourself if you so desire. You would 
not accept the word of the most famous man for a scienti¬ 
fic fact if he tells you that neither you nor anybody else 
can experience its truth. There may be apparent paradoxes, 
but to a scientist they must disappear, at any rate, he firmly 
believes that they will disappear if sufficient investigation 
is made. No scientist can think that the same thing can at 
the same time be and not be. Of course under this charac¬ 
teristic of honesty I do not exclude an amount of teachable¬ 
ness. You may provisionally trust your teacher if you 
think that your reasoning power finds it possible. But as 
soon as he begins to tell you anything on his own ipse dixit 
which you must accept without question for all time, you 
must, if you are truly scientific, say good-bye to such a 
teacher. Of course your doubting spirit will come into 
play more quickly, the more extraordinary the thing you 
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are asked to believe in. Common people are generally 
easy in belief. It is therefore no sufficient test of the truth 
of an alleged fact that it is widely believed. The doubt of 
one wise man is worth all the faith of the multitude. To 
quote the poet, 

You tell me, doubt is devil-bom. 

I know not: one indeed I knew 

In many a subtle question versed, 

Who touched a- jarring lyre at first 
But ever strove to make it tme ; 

Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

He fought doubts and gather’d strength, 

He would not make his judgment blind, 

He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them : thus he came at length. 

To find a stronger faith of his own. 

In this way you have to face the spectres and try to lay 
them. If however you cannot lay them, you will not say 
that they do not exist. Much less can a scientist say 
with Sir Thomas Browne of the Religio Medici “ c7\edo quia 
impossible est** “ I bdieve from the very reason of its 
incredibility.” Suspend your judgment. Be prepared to dis¬ 
cuss your firmest convictions. It may happen that your 
convictions form only one side of the truth. 

But this honesty must extend to the moral sphere also. I 
would think that man a mere machine who is honest on the 
intellectual side only. In fact, a machine is bound to be 
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more honest as there does not enter any personal equation 
in it. A machine will not depict the X-rays if they do not 
exist. A merely intellectual man with no moral character 
in him is too dreadful a thing even to think of. Now your 
scientific spirit must permeate your whole moral nature. 
You must never admit any compromise in your opinion ; only 
of course as there is no demonstrable finality in morals, 
you must be content to allow to others the same moral free¬ 
dom that you should claim. In your opinions you must 
allow no via media. In the words of Augustine Birrel, 
Darwin and Moses cannot both be right. There is a vast dif¬ 
ference between the Gospel according to Mathew and the 
Gospel according to Mathew Arnold. Or to take an illus¬ 
tration from our own country, a lunar eclipse cannot be due 
both to the shadow of the earth and to a celestial demon. 

In our country at any rate when the ratio of the educated 
to the uneducated is so infinitesimal, it is especially the duty 
of every educated person to take care that he does not 
compromise his conscience. When the examples to which 
the common people can look are so few, it is doubly necessary 
that these should be of the first sort. Even a few black 
sheep in your fold will form a considerable proportion in 
the whole flock. We have to raise our whole country to 
the utmost pitch of efficiency and the work is doubly hard 
since the depth to which we have fallen is so low. There 
ought to be no waste of energy—of what little energy we 
can command—in our own quarrels with our conscience 
in the first instance and with our neighbours in the second. 
An educated man must be a thoroughly logical being. If we 
are always engaged in showing to ourselves or to others 
the weaker to be the better reason, we would not be able 
to do anything at all. I will quote an anecdote after Mr. 
Birrel. “ An English captain, anxious to conciliate a savage 
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king, sent him on shore, for his own royal wear, an entire 
dress suit. His Majesty was graciously pleased to accept 
the gift, and as it never occurred to the royal mind that he 
could, by any possibility, wear all the things himself, with 
kingly generosity he distributed what he did not want 
amongst his court. This done, he sent for the donor to 
thank him in person. As the captain walked up the beach, 
His Majesty advanced to meet him, looking every inch a 
king in the dignity of a dress coat. The waistcoat imparted 
an air of pensive melancholy that mightily became the 
Prime Minister, whilst the Lord Chamberlain, as he skipped 
to and fro in his white gloves, looked a courtier indeed. The 
trousers had become the subject of an unfortunate dispute, 
in the course of which they had sustained such injuries as 
to be hardly recognisable. The captain was convulsed with 
laughter.’' Now I would say to many an educated man of 
our day, ** De te \storia narratur'' (the story fits you under a 
different name). An uneducated kunbi from the village is 
not necessarily an undignified being. But that a man, who 
so far as his intellect is connected holds some opinions 
that would become the wisest philosopher of the West, should 
in his actions and other opinions resemble a kmbi, would 
be too ridiculous for words, were it not so pathetic 
at the same time as marking the waste of a valuable 
human being. 

This, my friends, I take td be the essential of a scientific 
spirit, honesty and consistency in opinions; and as I said 
before, you come to this magnificent institution not merely 
to get the magic letters B.Ag. after your name, but to imbibe 
this spirit. 

I have been so far contrasting the literary and the 
scientific side of education. But I would not have you 
entirely neglect the other side. In your leisure moments 
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you can devote your time to cultivating the sesthetical side 
of your nature as typified in the enjoyment of literary, 
historical or philosophic writing. The great literary monu¬ 
ments left by great men of old should be enjoyed by every¬ 
body. I have yet to learn that a study of Botany or 
Chemistry or Zoology unfits a man to appreciate the beau¬ 
ties of Scott or Shakespeare, Kalidas or Bhavabhuti, Homer 
or Virgil. In fact the last name reminds me that the same 
man who wrote the greatest Latin Epic, the /Eniad, has also 
written a big poem on agricultural subjects called Bucolics. 
I am credibly informed that Kalidasa’s works show a con- 
sumate acquaintance with nature and proclaim him a keen 
observer of animal and plant life. 

My friends, I have been moralising rather long. But 
I have no doubt you will take it in good part. I shall not 
add any more to my remarks but the single one that you 
are students whose duty it is to prepare for your future 
life. At this age you are simply learners, who can discuss 
with yourself and learn about various questions that interest 
you. After you leave the bounds of this College you will be 
prepared to take your own proper place in public life. By 
public life I do no not mean politics merely *, it is in fact 
that aspect of your life in which you come into contact with 
others. But the best way to earn a good name in public 
is to be a good man in private. With such a mian, public 
recognition may or may not come; he probably does not 
care very much. At any rate if it does not, he will con¬ 
sider with the poet that he is only “ a flower that is bom to 
blush unseen, to waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
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“ Bombay as the most important commercial centre in 
India, must have had a college of commerce long ago. But 
in India we move slowly. The old methods of business 
continue to survive in their entirety though new ones are 
known. I am glad, however, to see from the very interest¬ 
ing book of your Graduates’ Association that the graduates 
of this College are prized in many quarters and are in de¬ 
mand in business circles. There is no doubt that liberal 
education followed by a course of professional training will 
produce a man who has wider outlook, takes in details and 
finds out the salient points of a transaction far more readily 
than one who has been trained merely by the rule of thumb. 
Industrial undertakings in advanced countries regularly 
have a large staff of well trained scientists who at first sight 
do not seem to contribute to the profits of the concern. 
Perhaps this may be so when all is going on well; any 
ordinary person can mark time, but proper training is 
necessary in anybody who wants to advance to get over 
a difficult and unexpected situation. I trust that the value 
of the graduate of this College will become more and more 
evident to the business world and the work of the early 
graduates will go a long way in effecting this object. 

The speech delivered by the Hon’ble Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, 
Minister of E'dfucation, at the opening ceremony of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, on Friday the 
23rd June, 1922. 

5 
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May I at the same time utter a word of caution which 
is sometimes necessary for all men trained in professional 
colleges ? They appear to think that it is quite possible to 
go from their colleges to the headship of a large concern. 
A B.Sc., or a M.Sc., thinks that he can take charge of 
big chemical works; a B.E. considers himself ill-treated if 
he is not put immediately in charge of a large public build¬ 
ing construction; a B.Com. also may feel aggrieved by 
being placed on a clerk s stool on leaving his college. But 
it has to be remembered that any big concern has a large 
number of technical details which only actual contact will 
familiarise ; you must be clerk for some time to be able later 
on to take full work out of other clerks; otherwise you may 
be imix>sed upon and will not be able to find out where the 
imposition is. It is much better for one to have gone 
through the whole mill; only, an educated man will go 
through all the steps comparatively quickly just as the 
human foetus passes quickly though all the stages of many 
lower animals before assuming the perfect human shape. 
Your attitude should not be one of impatience; you should 
do your best whatever you are set to do and your employer, 
if he is any good at all in his business, will soon realize 
that you are too valuable to be wasted on inferior work. 

There is an idea, thoroughly unfounded in my opinion, 
that in the careers you are being prepared for in this Col¬ 
lege, you will be doing work which may bring you money 
perhaps, but which will certainly have the effect of killing 
your soul. In these days we often hear of the degrading 
effects of materialism. To my mind everything can degrade 
and everything can elevate; it all depends on the man him¬ 
self. Even the priest’s calling can degrade ; a grocer on the 
other hand can be the noblest of men. Business and com¬ 
merce can call forth all the best faculties of a human being. 
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They are necessary in the framework of modern civilization. 
Industries are necessary and trade and commerce are essen¬ 
tial if we are not to go back to the days of barbarism. But 
we must see to it that we do our best to keep business and 
commerce on a high level. It is educated men who go in 
for them that can help to do this and take from business 
the stigma that often is supposed to attach to it. 

There are a large number of openings in business which 
can be made by any intelligent man. India has a large 
number of natural advantages which only wait to be ex¬ 
ploited. It is for educated business men to do this work. 
There are again a large number of economic problems which 
have to be solved. It is for you to solve them. In this 
connection I see that your Principal puts forward a plea for 
the institution of a degree of Master of Commerce. I do 
not wish to prejudice this question as I believe it will come 
before the University. But the desire to have a further in¬ 
centive for advanced work in economics is quite legitimate 
and should be satisfied if proper conditions can be laid 
down for such a degree. I should however be glad if this 
degree is given not necessarily on research carried out ad 
hoc in the year or two following your Bachelor’s degree 
but also, and preferably, on research work carried out in 
the course of your life’s work. There is, I am afraid, a 
tendency to prolong the student life far too long. In some 
branches it may be necessary but I do not see why a capable 
graduate in commerce should not take employment in some 
business immediately after graduation, study the theory and 
practice of that business thoroughly in a scientific manner 
and write a thesis on it which may add to the knowledge 
of the commercial community and thus qualify for a Master's 
degree. ' The work thus done will be far more valuable than 
a thesis which is often a mere rechauffe of work actually 
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done or an examination on a series of text-books. The habit 
of c?ontinual study has to be kept up and it will be en¬ 
couraged if the graduates feel that as a result of that study 
they may be able to get a higher degree. Such work is not 
in abundance! in this country and we often find our business¬ 
men depending only on work done elsewhere and not contri¬ 
buting to it themselves. 

The field of Indian Economics is almost unexplored. 
Though we have a few distinguished' Indian economists, the 
general public is too often content with mere shibboleths. 
Even so-called educated men are ready to advocate exploded 
doctrines: facts and figures are regarded as of no account 
and statistics are considered as a kind of super-lies. Most 
fanciful statements about history are taken as gospel truths 
and many believe in a state of ideal perfection in ancient 
times. But you should judge of such statements by the 
same severe tests that you would apply to a new business 
proposal before you launch into it. Examine all facts and 
not only those that tell on one side of the case, and form 
some judgment about the men that have collected the facts, 
for as you know the human medium is generally coloured 
and sometimes distorting. A false judgment in these mat¬ 
ters is surely likely to land you in a court of bankruptcy, but 
how many can be convicted of intellectual bankruptcy who 
pass for solvent in the wide world ! A stray rumour is ac¬ 
cepted as truth ; a prejudiced opinion as the dictum of a 
savmt. lliese pitfalls are to be guarded against not only 
in the region of Economics but in other fields also. 

Then again, you have to study general public questions 
which are broadly political. Economics cannot be divorced 
from politics and they act and react on each other. Busi¬ 
ness men have continually to consider the effect of legislative 
measures on their own affairs and commercial associations 
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are rightly well repreisented on all legislatures. The advice 
is generally sound and necessarily commands great weight. 
Dealing with common sense matters everyday, they are not 
led away by momentary impulses and have generally kept 
their heads cool. Some of you may well take interest in 
the theoretical side of politics, especially as influenced by 
considerations of E^nomics. Some of you are sure to have 
political ambitions ; and for the satisfaction of these a foun¬ 
dation of accurate study of the facts of Politics and Eco¬ 
nomics will be of great use. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I may assure you that Govern¬ 
ment consider this College as of very great importance. In 
addition to its regular University side there are many other 
sides to it. The Accountancy training will help to create 
many qualified accountants and auditors. Government are 
considering at present, and the Legislative Council have 
sanctioned a grant for the purpose, the question of sending 
a man to England to study Actuarial Science with the 
object of providing efficient teaching in that subject in this 
College when he returns. With the increase in sound insur¬ 
ance business in India, trained actuaries will be required 
in large numbers for the valuatic«i of life policies and other 
actuarial work. Then, again, you have in this College vari¬ 
ous courses of lectures for the benefit of the general business 
world and I hope that this side of your activities will 
continue to grow and prosper. A wider knowledge of prin¬ 
ciples underlying business and economics among the public 
is of very great use. Perhaps also some students of the 
College may be induced to take to the study of Sociology 
and make use of the School of Sociology which the University 
is working up. All these activities will be watched with 
great interest by Government which will do all it can to 
further them, 
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THREE LETTERS* 


I 


Ahmedabad, 
28th January, 1915. 


Dear Mr. Paranjpye, 

I reached here this morning to find your letter for 
which I thank you. I don’t value your letter any the less 
because we seem to differ so radically about ideals. 

Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi. 


II 


Ahmedabad, 
20th June, 1915. 

Dear Professor Paranjpye, 

Could you please make time to study the enclosed ? 
Favour me with your criticism. 


Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi. 


* We believe that the following correspondence between Mahatma 
Gandhi and Dr. Paranjpye will interest many readers. 

These letters were exchanged on the momentous ooca^n 
of the foundation of Sabarmati Ashram in 1915. They show 
Mahatma Gandhi’s zealous attempts at getting the best of cri¬ 
ticism to help in his plan. Dr. Paranjpye’s criticism of the 
creed, the ends and the means of the Ashram follows his own 
practical and rationalist view points.—B. M. G. 
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,[Encl. :—The printed prospectus of Satyagrahashram, 
Deshasevashram or Sevamandir. The various headings are— 
1. The Vow of Truth, 2. The Vow of Ahimsa, 3, The 
Vow of Celibacy, 4. Control of the Palate, 5. The Vow 
of non-stealing, 6. The Vow of non-possession, 7. Swadeshi, 
8. Fearlessness, 9. Vernaculars, 10. Hand labour, 11. Hand 
looms, 12. Politics. 

Then follow the rules to be observed by the students and 
candidates who wish to join the Ashram.— Ed. ] * 

Dr. Paranjpye writes as follows :— 

Fergusson College, 
Poona, 
24th June, 1915. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Many thanks for sending me your draft regulations 
for your new Ashram and doing me the honour of inviting 
my criticism on them. I am afraid the remarks I am going 
to make have been made before and that you have in your 
opinion already met them. 

I am of opinion that the ascetic ideal you have put 
before you is too impracticable; but I go further and say 
that even were it practicable, it would not be desirable. To 
take the first point, we have never in history met with such 
an ideal consistently followed for any length of time. Many 
times even its originators have succumbed to the temptations 
of the flesh ; certainly their successors have always fallen 
entirely before them and they have become a mere travesty 
of the designs of the founders. Examples of this can be 

• There is a misconception that Dr. Paranjpye thinks lightly of 
Mahatma Gandhi. No better answer than a portion of his letter 
to Gandhiji can bd given to correct this mistake. 

—B, M. G, 
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seen everywhere, in the monasteries of the West or the East, 
in our Maths, in our Gums and Maharajas in our Sadhus 
and Bairagis, in our Devadasis. I can admire you for 
your glorious confidence but must say that you credit ordinary 
humanity with a degree of self-denial it does not possess. 

But now to come to the second point, I think that 
the true rise of our country is not to be obtained by setting 
an asectic ideal before our countrymen. It is all very good 
to talk of love, truth-force or love-force or soul-force; but 
without denying that moral forces have very great influence 
in the world it is equally true that God is on the side of 
the big battalions, and that one may trust in God but must 
keep his powder dry. In these days of intense competition in 
the world, mere self-denial won't avail. Moral forces on 
one side and material forces on the other are no equal match. 
The former are bound to go to the wall if they are alone. 
We must use our moral forces to organise our material 
forces and therein lies our salvation. Of course you will 
put before the objectors like me the success of your struggle 
in South Africa, but you are better able to judge than I 
am whether on your opponents’ side there was not a veiled 
fear of bigger material forces coming into action against 
them, and also whether on your side the moral forces that 
you had called into play were not on the point of giving 
way if success had not crowned your efforts. It was a 
glorious fight and all India loves you for it. But such reme¬ 
dies can be used only once. You can’t make it the ideal 
for a nation. The ultimate upshoot if you succeed in carry¬ 
ing out your ideas at all, universally would be the vast sui¬ 
cide of a whole nation—our beloved country. 

Yours sincerely, 

R. P. Paranjpye. 



STILL THEY COME'*' 

It is said that a “ collector ” will find some virtue in any¬ 
thing provided it has the one indispensable qualification of 
rarity. In the same way in the very popular game of con¬ 
stitution-making, we find schemes of all kinds advocated 
provided they end with demands for the separate repre¬ 
sentation of their advocates in the coming representative 
assembly. One section asks for it because it is small, an¬ 
other because it is large. This asks for it because it is 
politically important, that because it has so far had no 
political importance. One puts its faith in its industrial 
and economic progress, another in its backwardness in the 
same points. Here is a community which says that it re¬ 
quires special protection because it is not educationally ad¬ 
vanced ; there is another which is afraid of being swamped 
by the uneducated majority and therefore wants safeguards. 
The owner of land claims a portion of the Council Chamber 
also because he has already got so many other places and 
acres. His landless and houseless countryman thinks he 
should get a seat in that Chamber at least, if he has one 

* Dr. Paranjpye has persistently refused to join in any com¬ 
munal movement throughout his life. He is a supporter of joint 
electorates and has wxxrked out a system of Proportional Re¬ 
presentation which he believes, will solve most of the problems 
of legislative representation. 

In this article he describes the hole-and-comer intrigue ahd 
open propaganda for communal advantages which followed the 
New Omstitution. (1917). 


—B.M.G. 
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nowhere else. The social reformer urges that he is unpopular, 
the orthodox retorts that he is likely to be left out in the 
cold because tlie current of the time is against him. We 
have received private advance copies of a few other repre¬ 
sentations to be shortly sent to Mr. Montagu ; among these 
is one from the large beggar fraternity of Bombay which 
congregates near Bhuleshwar, another from the denizens of 
tlie Leper Asylum at Matunga who say that they must be 
specially considered as otherwise none of them will surely 
find a seat on the Council while a third and a more am¬ 
bitious representation to the same effect is being largely 
signed in all the lunatic asylums of the Presidency. We 
have only come across one individual who has not troubled 
in this matter, but even he won’t escai>e the fate of separate 
representation as he will remain the only i^erson to elect— 
and to be elected—^to the seats which presumably will be 
left for free election. Where is all this to end ? If one 
were to try it, it would be quite simple to devise p. classifi¬ 
cation so as to have any one particular individual or group 
of individuals forming a whole separate class in that classi¬ 
fication. If all such demands are to be made and seriously 
considered, our Council Chambers will require an area of 
several hundred square miles, an instrument for the intensi¬ 
fication of sound at least a thousand times must be dis¬ 
covered to enable all speeches to be heard before we have 
any reforms at all, and another almost inconceivable device 
for the condensation of time will have to be invented to 
allow of speeches from every member of this mammoth as¬ 
sembly to be delivered or the lives of men will require to 
be extended to the length of a geological period. Strange 
doubts arise in the mind of the result of such prolongation of 
lives after recalling Captain Lemuel Gulliver's account of the 
immortal Struldbrug’s but is it all worth it? 



THE LIBERAL OUTLOOK * 


Brother delegates, ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply grate¬ 
ful to the Reception Committee and to the liberal organi¬ 
sations in the country who have called upon me to preside 
at this meeting of the Federation. When I consider who 
have before occupied this chair, I realise my unworthiness 
to occupy it. It was however impossible to decline the call 
of so many of my liberal friends and I trust you will excuse 
my imfKTfections with your usual nobility and good will. 

l.ucknow was practically the last place at which a real 
Congress under its old traditions met in 1916. The party tliat 
had nearly wrecked the Congress at Surat was finally admit¬ 
ted as the result of the Bombay 0>ngress and actually came 

* The Presidential Address, at the Indian National Liberal Fede¬ 
ration at Lucknow (26th Dec. 1924). 

In his political creed Dr. Paranjpye is ‘ A liberal—and proud 
of it.’ A Rationalist, as he is, he cannot bring hinivSelf to join 
any political movement which is not based on clear-cut political 
philosophy of Reason. Ends may justify the means to others 
—but not to Dr. Paranjpye, who has stuck to his guns even 
in the thinning ranks of the Liberals of to-day. 

Such constancy must inspire respect even among the opponents 
of the Liberal Creed, who happen to be more numerous and in 
the ascendant for the time being. Dr. Paranjype might well 
say with the poet— 

“ They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three”. 

This address sums up the political views of Dr. Paranjpye. 

—B.M.G. 
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in at Lucknow. TTfie party that came in the mood of su]>- 
pliants soon got possession of the whole organisation and 
all the sanity, balance and reasonableness of the old Con¬ 
gress disappeared. The ship of the Congress tossed about 
rudderless hither and thither, now going in for a programme 
of non-co-operation, now for a so-called constructive pro¬ 
gramme, and then again for a combination of both. The 
old leaders, including almost all its ex-presidents found 
themselves unable to follow these repeated twists and turns 
and the Congress was left to pursue its stormy career under 
the guidance of Mahatmas and Maulanas, rather than of 
statesmen, politicians, and experienced administrators. The 
old congressmen, however, formed themselves into another 
body which here me?ets in its annual session to-day. Since the 
Congress met here last, the political situation in India has 
immensely altered. The World War which was raging fierce¬ 
ly then has terminated, leaving deep traces on the history 
of the whole world. For India itself, the new Government of 
India Act was passed and has been in operation for four 
years. Lucknow which gave its name to the Hindu-Muslim 
pact may well be again the place where Liberals from all 
parts of India will lay down the lines for the future politi¬ 
cal development of India. 

The Liberal View. 

The liberal view has always been that progress in India can¬ 
not be achieved by cataclysmal methods. The unity of India 
under one political system has not yet been of long duration 
and the various provincial, religious and communal jealousies 
have not had time to disappear completely. While India 
can claim to have produced individual men of genius in al¬ 
most every field, the sense of discipline in every unit that 
is required for a lasting system of effiicient democracy has 
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not been developed to any considerable extent. The vast 
mass of the people being largely uneducated and unacustom- 
ed to modem political institutions cannot be rushed by 
means of a whirlwind campaign. Hence even if a successful 
non-co-operation movement had been possible we would have 
hesitated in launching it forth. But it was not in the least 
possible. The history of the last few years has only confirmed 
the liberals in their policy of steady political advance based 
on strictly constitutional lines, working on purely peaceful 
lines and eschewing all futile talk of civil disobedience. The 
whole mass of the people has to be moved and moved in 
the right way. Many of their ingrained' ideas have to be 
altered. Wc understand that the work cannot be done in 
a day. Even if the political problem were solved and we 
had seen the last of every Englishman, civilian and soldier, 
at present in India, the work before our leaders would only 
have just begun. The leaders however have only the most hazy 
idea about this work. Some have even the hardihood to 
say that with the departure of the last English officer every¬ 
thing would turn up right in a moment. The Indian liberal 
therefore cannot lend himiself to any such movement 
of mass civil disobedience. He will continue his steady work 
in face of abuse and obloquy with the firm conviction that 
this kind of work will prove} in the end more efficacious. 

The Question of Unity. 

This brings me to the question, which has been recently 
much to the fore, of all parties joining together on the 
common political platform of the Congress. I have on an¬ 
other occasion fully explained my views and I hold by them 
still. Non-co-operation has not been given up by its advo¬ 
cates ; it has only been suspended. The will-of-the-wisp of 
civil disobedience is still kept in the distance to lure us 
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from the true path. Fantastic remedies like spinning are 
still being advocated when every economist agrees that they 
are bound to fail as being economically unsound. While 
not openly daring to advocate independence the Congress 
creed still makes half-hearted concessions to its advocates. 
I may as well say on this last point that while I can imagine 
the question of independence becoming one of practical poli¬ 
tics a century or two hence and while I have no theoretical 
and intrinsic objection to independence, I refuse to waste 
my time in considering it, as I shall only help to befog the 
issues, mislead the ignorant public into considering it imme¬ 
diately practicable and increase our difficulties which are 
numerous enough in all conscience. As practical politicians 
the objective of dominion self-government is sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced for us. It is not so impracticable, it is something 
that with reasonable good luck we may hope to achieve 
within a decade or two and it is not opposed even to the 
wider goal. On the other hand there are several positive 
advantages in it. The association of India with the British 
will make her progress easier and will not cut us off from 
intimate contact with the West; and, further, in these days 
of vast world states and national wars waged with every 
kind of scientific machinery it is better to be a part of a 
large organisation than to plough our lonely furrow. Finally 
we liberals shall have no part or lot with those who extol 
the murderer while abhorring the deed and paying lip-ser¬ 
vice to non-violence. Until we see our way clear on all 
these points there can be no talk of unity for mfe at all events. 
The days of mere formulae are gone for ever. We tried 
them once in Bombay and admitted into the Congress the 
party of extremism which had shown its capabilities at Surat 
in spite of the warning words of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. 
The result was that the old leaders of thd Congress who 
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had nursed it into a powerful and influential organisation 
had to leave it as it went from one extreme to another, 
changing its creeds and programmes from day to day, bas¬ 
ing its propaganda cm mischievous ideals of hatred, civil 
disobedience and religious bigotry. Its present leaders do 
not themselves know where they stand. Their one aim 
appears to be to remain at the crest of the wave of popular¬ 
ity, even at the price of principles and consistency, which 
is, in the elegant language of some of their leaders, only 
the virtue of a donkey. They are united, so far as we 
liberals are concerned, in showing us up as traitors to our 
country. It is impossible to pass from this position into 
one of cordial co-operation. Even the liberal unionists who 
split on the Irish Home Rule policy of Gladstone remained 
in the wilderness for a few years before merging themselves 
among Tories. We would lalso like to see how far the pro¬ 
posed formulae of reconciliation even if they are acceptable, 
will be followed by the other side in actual practice. But 
a mere unity by physical juxtaposition is worse than use¬ 
less ; it may even be the union of the wolf and the lamb 
—the lamb within the wolf. 

The Three Political Parties in India. 

There are at present various parties in India whose out¬ 
looks on political questions are widely different. The three 
purely political parties are the No-changers, the Swarajists and 
the Liberals. Other parties are more or letes on a communal 
basis though they are also all keen on political advance 
under certain conditions. These are the Moslem Leagurete, 
the Non-brahmins, the Sikhs, the Depressed Classes, Anglo- 
Indians, etc. Taking first the three purely political parties 
I do not see that they can work harmoniously on the same 
platform. Broadly the No-changers are a party that looks 
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backward, considers association with the present system of 
Government a sin and a trafficking with Satan, and would 
tolerate modern civilisation only if it cannot help it. It is 
content to be under the conunand of a single dictator and 
is willing to follow all his notions reasonable or otherwise. 
This party is reconciled only outwardly with the Swarajist 
party to humour their titular leader who, they consider, has 
disgracefully capitulated without a fight to their opponents. 
The Swarajist party is an offshoot of the erstwhile extremist 
party though the offshoot is threatening to overgrow the 
parent tree. The main ideal of this party is to extirpate 
the present system regardless of what is put in its place. 
It considers the present system so bad that a worse cannot 
be imagined. It will make use of any means however dan¬ 
gerous or sliady to achieve its end. To me it appears to 
have hardly any realisation of practical considerations. This 
party has for the moment obtained the upper hand in the 
Congress organisation and is now the political mouthpiece 
of the Congress. I'he Liberal party is the lineal successor 
of the old Congress i>arty and is continuing its traditions 
though the name has been usurped by others. It follows 
strictly constitutional methods and its ideal is responsible 
democratic Government on Dominion lines for India. It 
will not raise the question of the British connection, consi¬ 
dering it on the whole a favourable circumstance in the 
present evolution of India. It realises that the present evils 
in India are due only partially to the present system of 
Government and that for the progress of the country a great 
deal of strenuous labour is required among our people irres¬ 
pective of the Government. It vividly perceives the dangers 
of anarchy and can conceive of many worse things than the 
present systems. It will not give the slightest encouragement to 
movements of anti-national nature simply because they serve 
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to make trouble for Government. It does not consider popular 
applause as the only thing to live and strive for, but will be 
content to remain unpopular if it considers itself right. While 
wanting to preserve what is best in our civilisation, it wishes 
to assimilate what is best in the western civilisation. It 
knows that the task of raising India to its full height is 
difficult and not to be achieved by spells or charms. It 
is impossible for the Liberal party with its ideals as I have 
tiied to sketch them, to work in cordial co-operation with 
either of the other parties. It is best that they should have 
their own separate platforms, often advocating, I hope, the 
same measures in the interests of the country. If all the 
three parties agree on any point, their agreement will carry 
all the greater weight, as each looks at the problem from 
different angles of vision, than they would if one or the other 
have perforce to remain always silent in order to create a 
semblance of unity. 

Liberals and the Reforms Act, 

The goal of Liberals being complete responsible govern¬ 
ment on dominion lines, that party agreed to work the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act to the best of its ability though it 
fully realised from the start its limitations and inconvenien¬ 
ces, its dangers and its deficiencies. It has always advocated 
a further advance in the direction of its goal. But it felt 
that the Act, defective and inadequate as it was, was still 
a move in the right direction and its opinion on it after an 
experience of four years is therefore worthy of eveiy con¬ 
sideration. The Act was ushered in under very unfavour¬ 
able auspices. The Punjab tragedy, the treaty of Sevres, 
the financial stringency caused by the war, perhaps even 
a feeling on the part of some of our rulers that a policy 
of reconciling India was not so absolutely essential to the 
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Empire at the close of a successful war as it was when mili¬ 
tary position was most critical, shortsightedness and want 
of far-seeing statesmanship in some of those who had to 
work it; all these made the position very difficult, if not 
impossible. The Legislative Councils were not properly re¬ 
presentative of such electorates as there exist, for large num¬ 
bers ostentatiously abstained from the elections from a fan¬ 
cied feeling of patriotism. Thus even though within the 
Councils themselves there was generally a spirit of reason¬ 
ableness, still the members and ministers had always a some¬ 
what uneasy feeling. The financial stringency and the abnor¬ 
mal rise of prices Which required a drastic policy of retrench¬ 
ment coupled with a revision of the pay of all establishments 
made the position of ministers who had to work the nation¬ 
building departments very unhappy. It is not for me to say 
anything about the work they did, I may refer to the 
addresses from this chair delivered at Poona and Nagpur in 
the last two years, but all I can say is that they tried to do 
their best. If the achievements were not greater, they deserve 
the sympathy rather than the blame of the country. In any 
case I make bold to say that any doubts that may have 
existed as to whether Indian ministers can administer Govern¬ 
ment in collaboration with elected councils have been laid 
once for all and that it is therefore needless to continue this 
system in order to test this possibility. 

The Reforms Inquiry Committee. 

The Reforms Inquiry Committee which was appointed by 
Government to consider the working of the Government of 
India Act and the defects and difficulties discovered in its 
working and to suggest such remedies as can be found by 
a changei in the rules under the Act, or by minor modifications 
of the Act itself without interfering with its scope and pur- 
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ix)se has just reported and it is not for me to divulge its 
conclusions until the report is officially published. But to 
those who have closely followed the proceedings of the Com¬ 
mittee and the evidence, especially of the ex-ministers, given 
before it, it must be clear that the demand made by Sir 
Tcj Bahadur Sapru last year at Poona that the Government 
of India Act requires radical alteration and not merely minor 
amendments has received additional force. From the Indian 
point of view if this is made absolutely clear, it makes the 
way easy for further steps. The Act itself laid down the 
procedure. At the end of ten years after the passing of 
the Act a Royal Commission must be appointed. The Act 
however does not say that it shall not be appointed before. 
In fact, the late Mr. Montagu gave a clear indication of his 
views on this point. The Liberal Federation last year de¬ 
manded that this 'Commission should be appointed imme¬ 
diately without waiting till 1929. It can make the same 
demand this year with redoubled force in view of this com¬ 
mittee’s deliberations. 

Demand for a Round Table Conference. 

A motion for the appointment of a Royal Commission was 
made in the beginning of this year in the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly and it is just possible that if this proposal, already re¬ 
cognised in the Act, had roxiived the unanimous support 
of all non-officials, the Labour Government might have yield¬ 
ed to this demand. But the majority of the Assembly thought 
it right to ask for a Round Table Conference in India to 
determine the kind of constitution wanted by Indians for 
India and to formulate their other demands. With due de¬ 
ference to the majority of the Assembly it may be permissible 
to hold the view that the amendment while more theatrical 
would have been less effective and slower in operation than 
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a Royal Commission. If Government had conceded this 
demand for a Round Table Conference, it was not at all 
unlikely that its convocation would have been preceded by a 
furious wrangling over its constitution and that, taught by 
the recent catching propaganda of non-co-operation, some sec¬ 
tions of public opinion which considered themselves not suffi¬ 
ciently well represented in its personnel migjit have refused 
to work on it. We well know how personalities have the habit 
of assuming enormous proportions in India and some soi- 
disant leaders fancying themselves neglected might have agi¬ 
tated against it. But the greatest difficulty would have 
been the immediate raising the various communal claims and 
dissensions which may have wrecked the whole conferena^. 
Finally according to the Government of India Act, a Royal 
Commission has in any case to be appointed before it is 
reconsidered and hence it would have had to come after the 
report of this Round Table Conference and the same diffi¬ 
culties might have had to be surmounted once more. If the 
original proposition had been carried, it is possible that the 
Labour Government might have had the opix>rtunity of in¬ 
fluencing its personnel and we might have had some hope 
of soon getting some tangible advance from its recommend¬ 
ations. The high tone of the majority let slip a suitable 
opyportunity of pressing our claims in a favourable atmos¬ 
phere. If report is to be believed, a similar opportunity 
of a substantial political advance was lost three years ago 
by some of our extremist leaders pulling too hard on their 
side in the course of some informal negotiations, when Gov¬ 
ernment was keen on a settlement. It is only on rare occasions 
that such opportunities offer and it requires a sagacious 
statesman to lead the country on such occasions. A Round 
Table Conference can only be claimed when the other side 
is in extremis and no Govemn^ent worth the nanie will con- 
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sent to yield to such a demand when trumpeted forth as it 
has been except on the occasion of a dire need, though for 
informal conversations and an agreed and peaceful settle¬ 
ment, many more opportunities will continually occur. But 
for creating and properly using such opportunities we re¬ 
quire methods and personalities different from those now 
popular with the Swaraj party. 

Fundamentals of a New Government of India Act. 

The demand that a united India should make before a 
Royal Commission would be (1) Complete provincial auto¬ 
nomy under ministers responsible to the Legislative Coun¬ 
cils with a Governor acting purely as a constitutional Gov¬ 
ernor in provincial matters. (2) Responsibility in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in all departments except defence, foreign 
and political with a power of veto to the Viceroy. (3) As 
regards the department of defence, the Governor 
General would administer it, a certain fixed sum 
being earmarked for it in the constitution but 
to any additional expenditure the Legislature must 
give its assent. (4) The army should be gradually placed 
on an Indian footing according to a definite timetable, the 
progress of Indianisation being continually accelerated so 
that at the end of a definite period, say 30 years, no new 
European officer may be required to be recruited for the 
Indian Army, and the strength of the British Army in India 
should be then determined by the Indian Legislature. (5) 
All the higher civil services should be put definitely on an 
Indian footing, no new European as such being recruited 
after five years, the pay and emoluments of the present offi¬ 
cers being guaranteed in the Act or by Parliament if neces¬ 
sary, the Legislature having full power to lay down rules for 
the recruitment of the future officers, the actual recruitment 
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being made by a Public Services Commission which should 
be made independent of all political influence. (6) Com¬ 
plete financial autonomy should be granted to India as to the 
Dominions. (7) Foreign relations of India should continue 
on an Imperial basis, India being represented on any body 
that may be hereafter constituted from the Dominions. (8) 
Political relations with the Indian States should be in charge 
of the Viceroy unless they are ready to join the Federation 
of the other Indian Provinces. (9) The question of commu¬ 
nal relations should be placed on an agreed basis, though 
any provisional arrangements made for the satisfaction of any 
specialist claims should lapse by definite steps within a fixed 
period after which all communities should be on an equal 
footing. (10) Full private religious liberty should be grant¬ 
ed to all to be so exercised that it will not trench on the 
similar liberty of others. 

Such would be our demands. A new Government of India 
should be of a comprehensive permanent nature, not re¬ 
quiring amendments from time to time in any essential par¬ 
ticulars, and making in itself provision for autonomic 
advance. I am not very particular about the actual periods in 
which these successive steps are to be taken but what I wish 
to say is that the present hand to mouth constitution should 
be given up and that India should be free to achieve her 
own progress unhampered by perpetual agitation for changes 
in its constitution which tends to cloud all other issues. 

The Army. 

The question of the defence of India has got to be seriously 
considered from the Indian point of view and no scheme for 
political advance can be satisfactory which does not deal 
with this essential part of a national Government. For over 
a century Indians have been kept out of the higher ranks in 
the army and the subject is therefore a sealed book to most 
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educated Indians. The result has been that it has not re¬ 
ceived as much notice as it should. But a national Govern¬ 
ment cannot be conceived without a national army, a national 
navy and a national air force, to defend the liberty of the 
country. So far the Indian army has been a part of the 
British army and the higher technical services are manned 
entirely by the British. There are Indian soldiers only in 
the infantry and cavalry. The demand for opening com¬ 
missioned ranks to Indians has been of long standing and a 
very small beginning has been recently made by selecting 
about a dozen Indian boys every year for Sandhurst 
and opening a preparatory school at Dehra Dun. 
Eight units of the Indian army are to be eventually offfcered 
completely by Indian officers. But India cannot be in the 
least satisfied by this pretence of a concession. More 
strenuous methods must be used to get a proper number of 
Sandhurst cadets from the educated classes and the cost of a 
training should be reduced so as to make it less prohibitive. 
Institutions similar to Sandhurst and Woolwich should be 
started in India. At present the selections for Sandhurst are 
made on various considerations very few of which are mili¬ 
tary. If necessary a Commission should be appointed to go 
into this whole question and suggest remedies and make pro¬ 
posals for effecting a rapid Indianisation of the commission¬ 
ed ranks of the Army. 

The question of Indianisation of the army has been mostly 
looked at from the point of view of cost. While this is a 
very important matter, I think Indianisation can be con¬ 
sidered to rest on much higher grounds. It is possible that 
Indian officers might have to be paid nearly as much as 
British officers, that the starting of new military educational 
institutions in India will be very costly, or that perhaps in 
the beginning some increase in personnel may be required in 
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order to compensate for some loss of individual efficiency. 
I am not going to enter into the comparative efficiencies of a 
British or Indian officer. I wish to take no risks, but I wish 
to see that the defence of the country is in our own hands, 
cost it what it may. I know of course that it takes twenty- 
five or thirty years to train a general in ordinary peace times 
and the process of creating an Indian national army is sure 
to be long even with most favourable atmosphere. Roughly 
I would suggest that 25 per cent, of the new recruits for com¬ 
missioned ranks for the first year should be Indians and this 
percentage should rise by three every year so that at the end 
of 25 years all new recruits shall be Indians. Simultaneously 
as said above, enough training institutions should be started 
in India. 

In addition however to the Regular army, there should be 
a wide extension of the non-regular forces both to spread a 
knowledge of military matters and create a better sense of 
discipline among all classes and also to have a wide field for 
the recruitment of officers. The present territorial force 
should be improved in quality and increased in number. No 
essential distinctions of a racial character should be allowed 
in the composition of non-regular forces. I hope that the re¬ 
cent Committee on Auxiliary and Territorial Forces will pro¬ 
duce a satisfactory solution of the various problems. I may 
be allowed in this place to record my sense of the loss of 
Dr. S. K. Mullick who has been a keen advocate of the 
military training of educated Indians and especially of the 
Bengalees. I ^all refer in this connection to the proposal 
I have recently been advocating of making some modicum 
of military training compulsory for every university student 
who is' medically fit. The Bombay University threw out my 
proposal by one vote but I am glad to see that the Allahabad 
University has accepted it and I trust that other Univer- 
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sities in India will follow this wise lead. The grounds on 
which I advocate the proposal are both national and educa¬ 
tional. It is not necessary to detain you long on this ques¬ 
tion as I observe that the Indian press has, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, generally supported it. I have great hopes that 
some of the practical objections brought forward by its oppo¬ 
nents will be removed by the recommendations of the Auxi¬ 
liary and Territorial Forces Committee. I say again that all 
India will be fully prepared to bear any burden required for 
the creation of a national army and for any steps to that end. 

What I have said above will apply mutatis mutandis to the 
question of the Navy. On this point we are even more ignor¬ 
ant than on that of the Army. We shall continue to depend 
of course to a great extent on the great British Navy for the 
security of our coasts ; for I am one of those who wish our 
country to remain a member of the British Empire. I only 
wish to do so on a footing of equality so that while we receive 
certain advantages, we shall also contribute on an honourable 
basis to the common defence. 

Indianisation of Services. 

The demand for the Indianisation of the Services is per¬ 
haps the oldest demand made by the Indian National Con¬ 
gress and we believe the time has now come when full satisfac¬ 
tion should be immediately given to it. It may be observed 
that even with the complete cessation of all further normal 
and regular recruitment in England, there will continue to be 
an appreciable leaven of Europeans for the next twenty-five 
years and a considerable one for the next fifteen years. If 
during this period these European superior officers cannot 
teach their Indian assistants their work, there must be some¬ 
thing wrong with their mentality and one cannot help feeling 
that there must be some unwillingness to train the assistants 
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in order to keep their own monopoly. It is not unfair in this 
connection to refer to the example of Japan who engaged 
some superior European experts for a few years and got their 
own young men properly trained so as to bear every kind of 
responsibility. Again when we talk of Indianisation we do 
not exclude the possibility of employing outside experts as 
and when wanted. But our point is that new European 
officers as such are not required to be regularly recruited for 
any of the ordinary services. The Indian Legislature must 
have the fullest power to settle the principles of recruitment 
of the officers and the terms of their employment. I insist 
however upon the actual recruitment being handed over to 
an independent Public Services Commission, for I can hardly 
conceive of any greater danger to responsible Government in 
India than the possession and exercise by Indian ministers 
of large patronage and the inevitable introduction of the evils 
of the spoils system. This demand is not at all unreasonable 
and is in fact partially granted by the Lee Commission Re¬ 
port which recommends the Indianisation and provincialisa- 
tion of the Services working exclusively in the transferred 
departments of the provinces. We only want the process to 
be universal. 

The Lee Commission Report has been accepted by the 
Home Government in all its essentials and the appointment 
of this commission and the subsequent disposal of its repoit 
has caused legitimate heartburning and discontent among 
all classes of the people. Indians naturally object to the 
theory of the “ Steel Frame and it is this implication of the 
incapacity of Indians to man these services that is the cause 
of occasional criticism—sometimes even unfair criticism—of 
the services. The functions of the services have so far been 
both political as wdl as administrative. The new political 
developments that we claim and that are inevitable will take 
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away from them their political functions of directing the 
policy of Government. If the Services are confined to their 
purely administrative functions and play the r61e of the Per¬ 
manent Services in England, all this criticism will disappear 
and the relations of Indians with European officers will be 
quite harmonious. Indians recognise that Europeans in the 
Services have set before them a high standard of efficiency, 
discipline and general honesty and we shall be glad to learn, 
and profit by, these qualities from them. I venture to say 
that when the Services attain their natural position as the 
servants of an Indian Government, Europeans will even be 
welcomed in many positions instead of being regarded as un¬ 
welcome outsiders thrust upon us. With regard to the pay 
and conditions of the services themselves there would have 
been no difficulty. We do not wish to keep any class of our 
servants discontented ; legitimate claims for the proper living 
wage of that particular class must be cheerfully met. We 
may even admit that in the case of a few officers, the recent 
high increase in prices has made it impossible for them to 
keep up the standard of living to which they were acaistom- 
ed and which they expected to maintain when they came to 
India. But India rightly wants to know that this reasonable 
consideration of the claims of existing individuals does not 
place upon her a burden that is irremovable and permanent 
like the Old man of the Sea on the back of Sindbad, the 
Sailor. 

I ^ould think that the only way of settling the question 
of the pay etc. of the Services on a permanent footing is to 
have these matters decided on the hypothesis that all servants 
are to be Indians recruited in India and having the necessary 
qualifications. The service of Government ought to be honour¬ 
able and comfortable, but not too expensive for the tax¬ 
payer. It ou0it not to be too meagrdy paid as this will 
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diminish the efficiency and lead to the evils of corruption etc. 
which were rampant in India of old and are even now not 
unknown in some countries. These basic conditions being 
determined once for all on a priori considerations, a Euro- 
{Dean should be given such additional allowance, pension and 
passage concession as would enable us to get the the requisite 
kind of i:>erson. But the number of these should be strictly in 
our hands. We are prepared to give any guarantee required 
for the security of their pay and pension. In some cases as in 
the professorial posts in the Educational Service, it may be 
found desirable to recruit men on short period contracts. But 
a general resort to the system in all cases will probably prove 
far too costly and will take away from India all the training 
and experience gained by the officers at our expense. Govern¬ 
ment would have found that, if it had yielded to Indian 
wisJies on the question of Indianisation and control. The 
Assembly would not have proved unreasonable in the matter 
of the treatment of the present members of the Services and 
would have given them proper security of tenure and emolu¬ 
ments. But a question which should have been solved in 
a reasonable spirit gave rise to a first class conflict and has 
caused much bitterness of ifeeling in which practically all 
Indians are on one side and all Europeans on the other. 

Communal Differences. 

Perphaps the most important and difficult question in In¬ 
dian politics is that of communal relations. All others may 
st)me time or other receive their solution, but this will re¬ 
main a standing problem unless every Indian makes a con¬ 
scious effort to solve it. The atmosphere is so fissiparous 
that divisions occur even when union is intended. The reli¬ 
gious spirit which is supposed to make for peace and con¬ 
tentment and to lead people to think of something higher 
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than mere material and trivial concerns has itself in India 
led to the greatest disturbances. Religious and communal 
feuds meet us at every step. Hindus and Mahomedans, 
Christians and Sikhs, Parsis and Buddhists and Jews all 
think in their own separate circles. Among these larger 
groups there are also divisions innumerable. Among Hindus 
are Brahmins and Non-Brahmins and the Depressed Classes ; 
among Non-Brahmins in Bombay there are various castes 
comprised among them and so on. Everybody naturally 
thinks of his own small separate groui>—^the smaller the bet¬ 
ter in his opinion—and the generality think of their country 
last of all. When in an impatient mood one wishes some¬ 
times for a dreadful upheaval like the French or Russian 
revolution when the very name of religion will be forbidden 
and God abolished once for all. But I am afraid even this 
would not be effective, for the abolishers of God will soon 
themselves turn into Gods. The only way to get over these 
differences is the slow method of gradual education into a 
common national spirit. In the beginning even what we call 
education does not seem to produce much effect, for very 
often the leaders of bitter communal movements are well 
educated. But one must not yield to this mood of despair 
and do what one can to solve this problem. 

The Lucknow Pact. 

Nine years ago the first organised attempt was made in 
this very city to arrive at a solution of the Hindu-Moslem 
question so far as politics was concerned. After a great deal 
of heated dd)ate a solution was arrived at which goes by the 
name of Lucknow Pact. Each side considered that it had 
yielded a great deal, in fact more than it gained. The Mon- 
tagu-Chdmsford report accepted this pact as a settled fact 
and the arrangements under the Government of India Act 
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were in accordance with it. In six of the Indian Provinces 
the Mahomedans got a substantially larger proportion of 
seats in the Councils than was justified by their numbers, 
while in two provinces they got a smaller representation. In 
these latter provinces the Mahomedan population was in a 
majority and according to the pact they were reduced to an 
equality or a minority by a very small margin. These pro¬ 
vinces have therefore raised the cry that they should give a 
majority to the Mahomedans. In the other provinces it is 
then contended that the Moslems should get only their share 
according to population. These contentions appear to me 
almost sickening, for it is a very small matter indeed who 
has a representative more or less. I should accept almost 
any solution provided it is permanent. I wish to arrive at 
a state of things when these distinctions will be forgotten, at 
least in the political and public field, and religion will re¬ 
main only an individual’s private concern. 

Solution by Proportional Representation. 

The ideal solution would of course be one when there are 
no separate electorates and the best men get elected to the 
Councils. The fundamental principle of representation is 
that the elective bodies should form a mirror of the whole 
country so that the feeling of the people can be correctly 
gauged. After such a body has been secured, the majority 
should rule but in such a way that all reasonable claims of 
minorities will be scrupulously regarded. The method of 
proportional representation would give councils almost ac¬ 
curately representative of the whole population, and if voters 
choose to vote according to their communal prejudices, they 
will secure representation by means of their own fellows. 
But the method will enable the large central mass of all com¬ 
munities, which is not bitterly extremist, to have its say. At 
6 
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present with separate electorates the tendency is for the 
extremist of each side to get elected while the moderate men 
have no chance. After getting so elected, the members con¬ 
sider that their only duty is to their special electors and 
they therefore look to the narrow sectional interests rather 
than to the larger national interest. This tendency is, per¬ 
haps naturally, more evident in the representatives of minori¬ 
ties and special electorates. I do hope therefore that our 
leaders will examine the merits of this system and not dis¬ 
card it as too technical or complicated. It has been tried 
in countries where similar religious and racial antagonisms 
were rampant and has given full satisfaction. Of course 
the system will not make allowance for so called political 
importance or special claims. But I would appeal to all 
communities not to insist upon these anywhere as such claims 
are anti-national and hinder the national progress. They 
are characteristic of people who are always looking backward 
rather than forward. It is possible by a small modification 
to give even larger representation to the smaller communities 
by a reservation of seats; but the main thing is to have a 
wish to come to a settlement. That wish once postulated, 
the rest of the problem will appear quite easy of solution. 

Of course we cannot go back upon the agreed solution of 
the Lucknow Pact without the consent of both the covenant¬ 
ing parties. But one thing we may always try i.e., not to 
allow this virus of communalism to spread any further. 
These separatist demands are getting more and more nu¬ 
merous. It is claimed that similar separate representation 
should be given in all local bodies. If the principle is thus 
followed to its logical conclusion then India will never become 
a nation; it will be a collection of many nations not separated 
into various provinces, but everywhere mixed together 
though always remaining separate in their minutest parts. 
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Common Electorates and Special Claims ; How 
Reconciled. 

The same remarks apply to other claims of a similar 
character. The Non-Brahmins in Madras and the Deccan 
form the vast majority of the population and even a large 
majority of the electorate. If they wish therefore to be re¬ 
presented by their own men they can do so on the present 
common electorates. This has been actually seen in the last 
two elections. The reservation of seats has not generally 
been needed as they have secured far more seats than the 
minimum reserved to them. The only case for a separate 
and favourable consideration is that of the Depressed Classes 
which are so lowly and undeveloped that on any practicable 
franchise the number of voters from among them is bound 
to be very small and it would therefore be difficult for them 
to secure representation even in large constituencies. For 
them I would give some special seats to be voted for by those 
electors from these classes who are on the general register, 
though with a view to keeping their interests in common with 
other communities I would also allow them to vote in the 
general elections. This special concession I would give only 
for a definite period until they come up to the general level. 
The same principle may even be utilised in the case of 
Mahomedans or Sikhs if it is sought to give them represen¬ 
tation in excess of their numerical strength. To give an 
illustration, suppose in a province there are 10 per cent. 
Mahomedans and 90 per cent, others and that in a Council 
of 150 it is desired to give them 30 seats and also 10 seats to 
the Depressed Classes. I should then elect 111 members by 
means of common electorates on a system of proportional re¬ 
presentation ; of these 11 would be expected to be Mahome¬ 
dans if the Mahomedan voters so wish. Those of the elec¬ 
tors on the general list who are Mahomedans will then be 
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asked afterwards to elect 19 members from among themselves 
and those from the Depressed Classes 10 from among them¬ 
selves. It may of course happen that in the common elec¬ 
tion more than 11 Mahomedans may be returned and per¬ 
haps some depressed class men also. But I would not object 
to this in the least. The main point is that at least some 
Mahomedan candidates will try to learn the needs of their 
Hindu brethren and the Hindus will have to look to the in¬ 
terests of the Mahomedans and the Depressed Classes. The 
knowledge of each other that will be obtained by this pro¬ 
cess will tend to foster a common national spirit which when 
fully developed will render these provisional arrangements 
quite unnecessary. 

Public Services : A Suggested Solution. 

The principle of adequate representation of all classes of 
the people in the public services is accepted by everybody 
and Government also have made rules for this purpose. At 
present however, the various communities look to favouritism 
in order to get appointments. I am entirely against patron¬ 
age of this kind being enjoyed by any Government and I 
wish to see all recruitment to public services made when possi¬ 
ble by open competition and at any rate by an independent 
body. In order to see, however, that the backward com¬ 
munities do not suffer on account of unrestricted competi¬ 
tion, I would reserve a certain minimum percentage to be 
competed for by the candidates from these communities 
inter se. This minimum I would gradually reduce as the 
communities rise to a position of equality with the advanced 
communities. For each class of appointment a suitable mini¬ 
mum qualification will of course be considered indispensable. 
To give a numerical illustration, suppose in a province it is 
necessary to protect the Mahomedans and Nc«i-Brahmins in 
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the recruitment for a class of posts. Of every ten posts to 
be filled by an open competitive examination, four may be 
filled up according to the list in order of merit irrespective 
of the community or race; of those that are lower three 
Mahomedans will be taken in order and three Non-Brahmins 
in the same way, provided that these have obtained a certain 
minimum percentage of marks which is considered as the 
indispensable qualification for that class of post. This spe¬ 
cial consideration will not be required for many years and 
the number of posts to be filled by absolute competition will 
be gradually increased and the others gradually diminished. 
The pace of this process will naturally be determined by see¬ 
ing how many candidates from the specially favoured classes 
are able to hold their own and get selected in the unrestricted 
competition. On every occasion when new recruits are 
selected, the Public Services Commission, or the other selec¬ 
tion authority in special cases, should always publish a list 
of candidates together with reasons for any deviation from 
the principle of open or restricted competition if required in 
any special case, so that the public may be satisfied about 
the fairness of the appointments. The main object is to 
hasten the day when special concessions will be done away 
with altogether and all people in the country are advanced 
to the same pitch. 

Special Educational Facilities. 

In Councils to a certain extent and in public services the 
first object is to get the best men and the communal con¬ 
sideration is comparatively subordinate, though not negligi¬ 
ble in the present state of our country. As one who wishes 
to bring all communities to a common level and thus do 
away with communal distinctions, I am prepared to grant 
special educational facilities to the fullest extent to backward 
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communities. Special encouragement should be given by 
means of scholarships or other special devices ; admission to 
educational institutions in which the demand is greater than 
the supply must be made easier for them by reserving a cer¬ 
tain number of places for them if need be. The advanced 
communities should not grudge such concessions ; they should 
understand that they are the price they have to pay for the 
sins of omission and commission of their fore-fathers under 
whom these communities were allowed to remain backward 
and thus impede the path of national progress. 

Cow-Slaughter. 

These three points viz. representation in public bodies 
and public services and entrance into educational 
institutions, mainly concern the educated classes of 
the various communities and cause bad blood 
among them. A proper solution of them will solve 
more than half the communal problem. For the higher 
classes, if reasonably satisfied, will use their influence with 
their backward brethren and do away with the other points 
of friction which often arise and cause violent disturbances. 
The three points which lead to these outbreaks are cow- 
slaughter, processions and music, and conversion propaganda. 
On the questions of cow-slaughter and music, I practically 
agree with the resolutions passed at the Unity Conference at 
Delhi. The Hindus should not object to the slaughter of 
cows if it is done in a manner not needlessly offending their 
susceptibilities i. e. not in public or in a place accessible to 
the public and not accompanied by a public procession of 
cows doomed to slaughter. To this the Mahomedans should 
have no objection. More the Hindus cannot demand, as 
cows are slaughtered every day for the use of all non-Hindu 
communities. Whether the Mahomedans will of their own 
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free will go further and reduce or abolish cow-slaughter of 
their own motion must be left to themselves. They will only 
do so if the general relations between the communities be¬ 
come permanently friendly and evince a wish to oblige each 
other and not stand merely on legal rights. 

Music and Processions. 

On the question of processions and music before mosques 
I think a definite permanent settlement can easily be reached 
as it is more a question of deliberately offending the other 
party rather than of religion. It is not a prescription of Hindu 
religion that music must be played all through the proces¬ 
sions ; neither, I suppose, is it ordained by the Koran that a 
Mahomedan should object to it during prayers. Generally 
1 would discourage religious precessions through the streets 
of a town as they inevitably lead to trouble. In any case 
at stated hours of the day and for definite intervals loud 
music should be stopped within a hundred yards of a mos¬ 
que when the faithful are having their prayers. These times 
and intervals should be once for all recorded and no new 
right of this nature should be allowed to be created. Within 
a hundred yards soft music only should be allowed. Whether 
the Hindus should go further to please the Mahomedans 
would again depend on their mutual friendliness and law 
cannot go any further. I would only say that in every 
place there should be a standing committee consisting of 
equal number of leading Hindus and Muslims presided over 
by an influential neutral resident of the place to decide these 
questions of a semi-religious kind. The members of these 
committees may be elected by the people themselves and the 
representatives of the place cm the councils should be ex- 
officio members. 
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Conversions : A Suggested Law for the Registration 
OF Conversions. 

As regards conversion propaganda I think that no com¬ 
munity should object to any of its members changing his 
faith and joining any other religion. If there are religious 
injunctions to the contrary, they should go as have several 
other such injunctions as not consistent with the spirit of 
modem civilisation. But I should have some new legislation 
to see that this conversion is deliberate and not fraudulent 
or forced. I have always held that there should be a com¬ 
plete record of all happenings in the civil condition of every 
subject of the State which touch the State or become after¬ 
wards subjects of dispute. Births and deaths are at present 
registered more or less thoroughly ; I would add to it imme¬ 
diately the compulsory registration of marriages, adoptions 
and conversions, for all those affect the civil status of a 
person and are not merely in the nature of private contracts. 
I shall leave marriage and adoption registration for the pre¬ 
sent ; but I think that a law requiring the compulsory re¬ 
gistration of every conversion from one major rdigion to 
another will bring the light of publicity to bear upon it and 
tend to reduce the danger attendant upon it. In that law 
the following conditions should be inserted (1) All conver¬ 
sions should be registered in a definite manner (2) No con¬ 
version of a minor should be allowed unless both his parents 
if living, or the father if the only parent living, or the mother 
together with the legal guardian of the minor, consent to the 
conversion of the minor in writing (3) If the minor is an 
orphan, no conversion should be allowed until he attains 
majority. (4) The registration should take place before a 
magistrate in presence of two respectable witnesses from each 
community and the magistrate should openly question him 
in their presence whether the conversion is voluntary and 
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bona fide before registering it, no discussion of the matter by 
the witnesses being however allowed. (5) If any conversion 
is found to have taken place clandestinely without registra¬ 
tion, it should be made a cognisable offence and punishable 
by a fine in ordinary cases and by imprisonment in case of 
forcible or fraudulent conversions, the persons who brought 
it about and the priests or other persons who officiated on 
the occasion being held responsible. (6) If either the hus¬ 
band or wife gets converted, the wife or the husband should 
have) the option of getting the marriage cancelled, the wife 
getting back all the property she had before marriage and 
in the case of a Hindu wife she should get a suitable main¬ 
tenance from her converted husband through the Govern¬ 
ment according to the position and status of the family in 
society. (7) No public procession or demonstration should 
be allowed in celebration of any conversion. I have given 
my iddas on this subject in some detail as I feel that with 
rising communal patriotism the light of publicity and strict 
legal procedure will serve to reduce the dangers necessarily 
attendant upon such conversions. I heartily recommend the 
suggestions made above to our legislators so that a private 
bill may be drafted and submitted for consideration by the 
public and the legislature. 

Anarchical Movement. 

The spread of anarchical movements in Bengal and the 
measures taken by Government for their suppression have 
evoked deep protests from all political classes. These pro¬ 
tests are a symptom of the distrust in which the present 
Government is involved, for I believe that if there had been 
a general feeling of confidence in Government among the 
people, there would have been a tendency to look at the matter 
from a dispassionate point of view. For this want of confi- 
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dence Government policy has been mainly responsible though 
its evil effects are felt by Government and the people alike. I 
shall try to view the matter as a mere layman not conversant 
with legal technicalities and outline the attitude which in my 
opinion the Liberals as a body should adopt on this question. 

Repudiation of Non-violence. 

While some of the other parties in the country talk of non¬ 
violence and Mr. Gandhi at least is whole-heartedly devoted 
to it, I feel that the people as a whole have not thoroughly 
imbibed the idea that violent methods are absolutely futile 
for securing political advance and that any advance that 
may conceivably be obtained by these methods is not worth 
making as it will necessarily be attended by evils which will 
be far worse than mere political disabilities. The loss of a 
sense of civic discipline, the spread of a reign of disorder, 
the consequent moral and economic loss, the outburst of sec¬ 
tional fanaticism ; these are the necessary accompaniments 
of such movements. In India especially these results will be 
particularly harmful as these disruptive forces are always 
latent in the Indian policy and have not been transformed 
into active forces tending to national solidarity. Hence we 
should not only do lip homage to law and order but should 
strive for it with all our might, as otherwise we shall ourselves 
be the greatest sufferers. Do we find this enthusiastic dislike 
of anarchical methods among some of our leaders ? We have 
had an exhibition of a prominent leader extolling the perpe¬ 
trator of a crime and expressing his appreciation of his 
motives while formally disapproving of the crime itself. 
Uneducated people will not be able to separate the two with 
the analytical acumen of a leading barrister who is often apt 
to invent distinctions where there are none; unbalanced 
young men who would be useful citizens of their country if 
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their energies are properly directed are likely to think from 
the generally critical and hostile attitude assumed by their 
leaders towards government and Europeans that the apprecia¬ 
tion is the real thing intended for him while the disapproval is 
only the gloss to save appearances or a ix)ssible line of defence 
if faced with legal consequences. India is not fit at present for 
such metaphysical subtleties or hypercritical distinctions. 
Unless we are absolutely clear as to our attitude towards anar¬ 
chical crimes and their peipetrators, our protests against the 
measures taken by Government will not have the least weight. 

The Need for Special Measures. 

Though in the recent Bombay Conference Resolution there 
has been some attempt to cast a doubt at the existence of the 
anarchical movement in Bengal, the plain and frank admis¬ 
sion of Mr. C. R. Das that it exists should be sufficient for 
us especially as he agrees with Government on that point. 
Of course the remedies suggested by the two differ but that 
difference itself makes their concurrence all the more signi¬ 
ficant. The Government case is that the ordinary processes 
of law are no longer efficacious against such crimes, that some 
exceptional measures are required to cope with the evil and 
that therefore they have issued the present ordinance. One 
may perhaps agree to a certain extent that terrorising of 
witnesses and occasionally even of judges and juries may 
have taken place, but one has also seen that in most of the 
cases which were actually brought before the courts convic¬ 
tion has been secured, though some cases, and these not 
always only of an anarchical character, have failed mainly 
through the inefficiency or incompetence of the Bengal police. 
But there is no doubt that the position at present is different 
than in fiormal times and probably some exceptional mea¬ 
sures are required. The question then arises as to whether 
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the usual procedure of legislation could not have been first 
resorted ta and then, only if it failed to give the necessary 
powers, the special power of issuing the ordinance should not 
have been utilised. 

Legislature not Consulted. 

The fact that the Legislature was meeting in Simla less 
than a month before the issue of the ordinance and that it 
was not consulted gave rise to a feeling among the people 
that this was an explicit attempt to set the constituted legis¬ 
lative machinery at naught and this feeling has thus some 
apparent justification. But His Excellency the Viceroy has 
recently told us that he was not satisfied, about the need of 
these special measures and that he had not gone through all 
the papers till after the Assembly had dispersed. We shall 
accept this statement of His Excellency as the whole truth 
so far as he is personally concerned ; but it will require a 
pretty hard stretch of the imagination to believe that neither 
the Bengal Government nor the Home Department of the 
Government of India had practically made up their minds 
till within a month of the issue of the ordinance and that 
they had not so manipulated the time as to force the hands 
of His Excellency the Viceroy. I cannot therefore acquit 
these two of all responsibility for the unpopularity of these 
measures even assuming that a real need for them existed. 
The Viceroy, seeing that his hands were being thus forced 
into using his exceptional powers rather than consulting his 
Legislature, might well have stood firm and called a meeting 
of the Legislature once more and placed all the facts before 
possibly a confidential and private joint meeting of the 
Assembly and the Council of State if the matter could not 
afford to wait for a month or two. 
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Informal Consultation Possible. 

Even supposing the calling of a special meeting of the 
Legislature impossible or impracticable, it should at least 
have been possible to call together a few of the respected 
leaders of the various parties and place all the facts before 
them. This kind of informal consultation with opposition 
parties in grave national emergencies is not unknown in 
western countries. After all, these Indian leaders have the 
good of India at heart and if shown sufficient proofs, (even 
though unverified according to the strict rules of evidence 
oixinly in a court of law,) which justified immediate action 
at the risk of a grave national peril, they would have pro¬ 
bably agreed to the special measures or suggested some alter¬ 
natives worthy of consideration. A plain unreserved private 
talk at the table would have got over many difficulties which 
assume large proportions when dealt with in all the cere¬ 
mony of an open debate in the council. I have been told 
of a similar instance in which uncompromising opposition 
changed into silent support to the Press Bill proposed by 
Lord Sinha when he showed to a popular leader, not alto¬ 
gether a bite noir to the extremists, all the papers of the case 
containing extracts from newspapers which daily preached 
anarchical crimes and incitements to murder. Probably a 
similar support may have been obtained from some at least 
of our leaders, though I can well conceive that their opinion 
might not have been accepted by certain others who in their 
heart of hearts chuckle at such movements as calculated to 
cause trouble to Government. But their support would have 
been taken as justification of these measures by a large sec¬ 
tion of the people. Even assuming that the leaders thus 
privately consulted had refused to agree with the Govern¬ 
ment view, still Government as responsible in the last resort 
for order and good government could have taken the mea- 
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sures that it has actually done without any loss of time. 
They would however have shown their utmost readiness to 
conciliate ix>pular feeling as far as it was at all possible for 
them to do. As it is the mischief of arbitrary action has 
been done and not all the speeches of Lord L^ton or Lord 
Reading will quite undo it. In short, it appears that some 
special action was probably justified, but that the manner in 
which the actual measures were taken was most unfortunate 
and has alienated the iieople more than was necessary. 
The whole thing once more exemplifies the growing distrust 
between Government and the leaders of the various parties 
in the country. 


The Bengal Ordinance. 

As regards the actual measures themselves, I am not quali¬ 
fied to give a definite opinion. Whether they go too far, 
assuming the need for such special action was proved and 
was urgent, it is not for a layman like myself to say. 
Several safeguards have been introduced, an appeal to the 
High Court being allowed after examination of the cases 
by three persons of whonr two are to be of the position of 
district judges. Further, action is to be taken under these 
measures only in crimes of a certain character and commit¬ 
ted not by isolated individuals, but by or at the instigation 
of a member of an anarchical society. These are certainly 
some valuable safeguards and cannot allow of organised and 
systematic oppression of any class, much less of a political 
party like the Swarajists as has been widely represented for 
interested reasons by that party. The Bengal Regulation of 
18gives however too wide powers of indefinite detention 
without trial and in my opinion should not be used for this 
purpose. It appears to have been originally intended for 
use in times of war and especially to deal with foreigners 
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or persons suspected of treasonable designs in the interests of 
a foreign power on such an occasion. 

Unpopularity of the Police. 

Over and above the natural and intelligible dislike of the 
people to the grant of such extraordinary powers to the ad¬ 
ministration there is in this country the wide distrust, not 
always undeserved, of the police. It is felt that even if Lx)rd 
Lytton or Reading were honestly convinced of the need of 
such measures they will still have to be administered by the 
police and it is unfortunate that the police in this country 
have not yet come to be regarded as the friends of the 
people but rather as the agents of tyranny and oppression. 
The extraordinary ix)wers, it is feared with some reason, 
will be utilised by the police as additional instruments. This 
distrust of the police is both the cause and effect of its 
inefficiency ; and I hope that strict measures will be taken 
to see these special powers are not misused in any way. 
Further, to allay discontent I hope that the fullest publicity 
will be given to such details as can be given out without 
any risk to innocent persons. As it is, since the arrest of 
these alleged anarchists two months ago, no information 
about their crimes or their trial has been at all published and 
this hush-hush policy is adding to the wide discontent caused 
by these measures. 

Need of a Permanent Remedy. 

In discussing these measures I have, while not condemn¬ 
ing them root and branch, taken a severely critical attitude. 
But I wish that these measures should not remain in force 
a moment longer than necessary. It is the habit of the 
Government in this country to keep such powers when once 
obtained. But let me warn them that people expect that 
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these powers will be dispensed with as soon as possible and 
that any necessary legislation is placed on the statute book 
with the consent of the elected representatives of the people. 
I realise that the virus of anarchism when once introduced 
into a country is very difficult to eradicate but its action 
will be considerably minimised by taking measures to con¬ 
ciliate the people and their leaders. No Government, not 
even the Government of India can be carried on satisfactorily 
without the silent support of the masses; and while it takes 
these special measures which may or may not be justified, it 
is its bounden duty to see what further permanent measures 
should be taken to produce the requisite contentment of the 
people. Otherwise the anarchical crimes will not disappear 
but will grow into a menace much bigger than it is at 
present. One part of these permanent measures consists of 
a rapid political advance of which I have tried to speak 
before. It will be fatal for Government to delay taking 
effective action in this direction. 

Civil Disobedience. 

The idea of civil disobedience as the highest form of 
patriotism that is being implanted among a large number of 
semi-educated people is perhaps the most mischievous fea- 
ture of the present extremist propaganda. Under the names 
satyagraha, non-co-operation or civil disobedience, it is being 
sedulously advocated all over. The deleterious effects are 
already being seen. At Mulshi it has recently led to the 
shooting and sword-cutting of innocent labourers. It in¬ 
evitably leads to outbursts of violence whether on one side 
or the other. It has done so at Nagpur, Tarakeshwar, 
Vaikom, Jaito and other places. It may perhaps provide 
occasionally a suitable handle against Government but the 
effect on the people is permanent. Respect for law and order 
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disappears once for all and all the criminal elements in the 
fX)pulation are led to think that they are becoming patriotic 
by imitating the so-called patriots in their actions. It must 
be remembered that this want of respect for law and order 
on the part of the masses will continue even if all the ideals 
of the Mahatmas, Maulvis or Deshabandhus are fully 
achieved. They will find, when they are responsible for the Go¬ 
vernment of the country, that these seeds that they have now 
sown to cause trouble to Government will grow into a pest 
which they will be unable to get rid of. I cannot think of a 
policy more short-sighted than this of preparing for infinite 
trouble for oneself in order to obtain a problematical momen¬ 
tary advantage. The extremist leaders may chuckle at a cam¬ 
paign for the refusal of taxes to the present Government, but 
they must keep in mind that even a Swaraj Government can¬ 
not be carried on permanently on forced loans, endowments 
of large temples or the proceeds of highway robberies, and that 
taxes will have to be levied and paid by the people under 
all Governments. But once the people are taught to consider 
that refusal to pay taxes is the highest form of patriotism, 
the task of future Government will become almost impossible. 

Hero-worship and Titles. 

Another handicap of a similar nature that the extremists 
are preparing for the country in future is the habit of pay¬ 
ing absurd homage to personalities. My ideal of the India 
of the future is a democratic India in which all will be 
equal and have equal opportunities, when persons will be 
judged on their merits and when their views will only be 
tested by their consonance with reason. But in extremist 
India at present we cannot do without a dictator. We are 
gravely told that unless we agree to some ridiculous proposal 
which air consider impossible we shall lose the benefit of the 
leadership of some particular person and that therefore that 
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proposal must be accepted. If this is the one condition on 
which that leadership can be retained, a true democrat ought 
to consider that person unfit for leadership at all. We are 
accustomed in India to various swarajes of an autocratic 
kind and we do not wish to have these experiments repeated 
on a larger scale. The swaraj that I want will be one in 
which there will be no supreme and irremovable head, in 
which policy will be determined by frank interchange of 
opinion and not by a small coterie deliberating behind closed 
doors. While we have no words of ridicule or invective 
strong enough to hurl against the present system of irres¬ 
ponsible Government, we are ourselves falling into the same 
habit, only to a far greater extent. Again while we are 
pretending to treat with contempt the holders of titles, we 
are inventing new titles ourselves. The dropping of the ap¬ 
pellation “Mahatma” when speaking of Mr. Gandhi leads 
almost to a riot at public meetings, though it is but fair to 
acknowledge that he himself has always protested against the 
word. I am, as a pure democrat, against all titles whether 
Governmental or popular, and the democratic Governments 
of the dominions have already protested against the grant 
of these titles to their subjects. This absurd veneration for 
titles has not disappeared among the non-co-operators with 
their boycott of titles though it has taken a different form. 
Occasionally also the ostentatious repudiation of titles is but 
an inverted form of the same kind of snobbery. 

The Kenya Question. 

During the year, the Kenya question remains practically 
where it was. True, the projected immigration legislation 
has been dropped but all our other wrongs remain as they 
are. It is needless once more to discuss this question in 
detail. Bishop Whitehead has summed up the situation in 
these words of warning to Englishmen in which all Indians 
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will fully agree. “ The one question that needs our serious 
and careful consideration is the principle for which Indians 
are contending, both in Kenya and South Africa. We must 
bear in mind that India to-day can no longer be treated 
as a conquered country and her people as a despised and 
inferior race; and that if India is to remain within the 
British Empire it must be upon terms consistent with dig¬ 
nity and self-respect. We must speedily make up our minds 
whether we wish to keep India within the Empire or not. 
If we do, we must firmly refuse to allow any legislation to 
be passed or settlements to be made in the Colonies or Pro¬ 
tectorates under the direct control of the British Govern¬ 
ment, which discriminate against Indians and make them 
feel that they are treated as aliens or outcastes. And the 
whole force of public opinion in England must be directed 
strongly against the racial pride which so often wounds the 
sensitive feelings of the people of India." 

Conflict of the White and Coloured Races. 

The question of the position of Indians in the Colonies 
and Protectorates is only one small part of the very vast 
problem of the conflict of the white and coloured races. The 
white races though numerically in the minority are well 
organised, powerful in all the weapons of up-to-date warfare, 
both military and industrial, and actually in possession of 
by far the largest portion of the earth’s habitable surface. 
Their population is increasing by leaps and bounds, much 
faster than that of the coloured races. The world is not 
big enough for these increasing numbers and a conflict is 
sure to occur sooner or later. The World War owed its real 
origin to this need for finding suitable outlets for the sur¬ 
plus population of Central Europe. But the League of 
Nations which is mainly dominated by the white races will 
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probably stop such world wars in the future between various 
sections of these races and their pressure against the coloured 
races will grow greater and greater. India which forms 
about a fourth part of the coloured races of the world should 
learn to organise itself in the same manner and make itself 
strong by removing the various evils in its body politic. 
Above all she must cease to look backward, eternally brag¬ 
ging of its past. She is likely to meet with the strongest 
opposition from the white races. Above the narrow ques¬ 
tions of current politics looms large this supreme question : 
Is India going to live as a nation for all time? If she is, 
she must set her house in order and prepare for all eventu¬ 
alities in the future. 


Social Reform. 

With the wider opportunity for self-advancement now 
gradually opening out for her, she must devote far largei 
attention to various social questions whose neglect has led 
to her present state. The abject misery of the Depressed 
Classes, the ix)sition of the women in India and their want 
of education, the abysmal ignorance of the vast masses, the 
growing evils which unrestricted capitalism is bringing in its 
train, the neglect of the vast natural resources of India ; 
all these questions (some of them forming part of what is in 
a narrow sense called social reform,) must receive serious 
consideration at the hands of the leaders of the people. From 
this point of view social reform is not distinct from political 
reform ; it is in fact the great whole of which the latter 
forms’ but a small part. The Liberal party should preserve 
this wide outlook and lead the country on these great ques¬ 
tions. I sometimes feel that with advances in constitution, 
the path of the social reformer may be even more difficult 
than it now is, as the conservative and reactionary sections 
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in our society will be more strongly entrenched in their posi¬ 
tions. Bu,t this would be a suicidal policy and our leaders 
must take care to educate the people into progressive ideas. 
Unless our constitution is based thoroughly on a principle 
of equality and all the people fully imbibed with a passionate 
love for it, perhaps the new situation will be worse than it 
ever was before. 


Indian States. 

In the India of the future that we like to contemplate, the 
position of the Indian States will have to be determined. 
They form such a vital portion of India that the habit of 
quietly neglecting their existence while discussing political 
questions leads only to imperfect results. The States are 
connected with the British Government by definite treaties 
and it remains to be seen what their relations would and 
should be when Indian Government is made responsible to 
the people of British India. Connected as the States are 
with British India, it is impossible that their subjects will 
not form aspirations incompatible with the present autocratic 
regime in the States ; and it is impossible for us not to sym¬ 
pathise with these aspirations. The Government at present 
does not generally interfere with the internal administration 
of the States except in cases of gross oppression or incom¬ 
petence. It offers advice through its officers and expects it 
to be followed in grave cases, as ultimately it has the duty 
of hdping in the preservation of law and order in case of a 
rebellion. The position will be greatly changed when India 
possesses a constitutional Government with a constitutional 
Viceroy. There may be commotion in the Native States of 
a political nature for the purpose of obtaining greater rights 
there. If the rulers oppose such demands and at the same 
time ask for the help of the British Indian Government for 
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the suppression of any disturbances, what is likely to hap¬ 
pen? These are very difficult questions but a solution of 
them must be found. To me it appears that on the one 
hand the States should also move in the direction of a con¬ 
stitutional advance pari passu with British India and that on 
the other they will have to come into a federation of the vari¬ 
ous provinces of British India in some manner or other. Some 
knotty points about the transfer of territories between Bri¬ 
tish India and Native States may also arise and may give 
rise to grave misunderstandings. These will be of a most 
difficult nature if the States continue autocratic while British 
India gets a liberal constitution. An illustration of the heat 
that may be occasioned is shown by the trend of discussion 
raised by His Exalted Highness the Nizam's demand for 
the retrocession of Berar. While the claim advanced by him 
may be all right from the legal ix>int of view and would be 
conceded if it were a mere question of private property, 
still a whole province and its population cannot be trans¬ 
ferred from one jurisdiction to another against the wishes of 
the people except as a result of war and even this has be¬ 
come more and more difficult in these days of self-determi¬ 
nation and the League of Nations. His Exalted Highness 
appears to have appreciated this point of view by his at¬ 
tempt to conciliate the people of Berar by the offer of fully 
responsible Government in that province. It is a separate 
matter that the people of Berar look at this gift horse in 
the mouth and ask for guarantees by deeds and not by words 
before they exchange the known evils of the present system 
by flying to others they can only faintly guess. But my 
main object in referring to this question of Native States 
was to show that it cannot be merely neglected as it has 
been so long done because it is difficult, but that it requires 
very serious consideration in all its aspects. 
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Conclusion. 

I have detained you at very considerable length as T 
thought that on this occasion the liberal point of view so 
far as I am privileged to interpret it may hK'. fully stated 
for the consideration of our country. Our actual numbers 
may be small but we feel that the large non-vocal section of 
the people is largely of our view. If it has not yet shown 
itself sufficiently ready to translate its general concurrence 
with us into a vote on our side at the polls, it is because 
the people have been really misled into believing that patriot¬ 
ism consists in mere hatred of the foreigner, abuse of 
opponents and the enunciation of high-sounding but im¬ 
practicable and often dangerous doctrines. You can fool 
some people for some time but you cannot fool all people 
all the time. As it is, one can see signs of growing im¬ 
patience with the futile methods of other political parties. 
The people are beginning to see that they lead no-where so 
far as benefits are concerned. They have only led to greater 
bitterness of the communal spirit, to riots leading to im¬ 
mense loss of life and property as at Kohat and to the growth 
of anarchical movements in Bengal. The long suffering man 
in the street or in the fields will not always listen to the 
perpetual cry “ Codlin’s the friend and not Short”. I am 
therefore full of hope for the Liberal party. I believe that 
a day will come sooner or later, sooner rather than later, 
when people will once again turn to trusted and tried leaders 
and away from those whom they have so long been follow¬ 
ing, trying to keep pace with their repeated programmes, 
counter programmes and revised programmes. To hasten 
the advent of that day a good deal of more organised work 
must be ,done by all liberals. They should be encouraged 
by the fact that similar periods of depression have been the 
experience of parties in other countries who have come up 
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with a redoubled vigour when all appeared to have been lost. 
They should remember that they are bearing the torch for¬ 
merly carried by Dadabhai and Ranade, Mehta and Gokhale. 
They should have unfaltering faith in their ideals and un¬ 
bending courage to proclaim them everywhere. The day is 
now the day of the people and not of the quiet philosopher 
in his study. The heart of the people is sound ; will you 
go and make to it the proper appeal ? If yoUi do you will 
surely not be disappointed. 



PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA¬ 
TION AS APPLIED TO INDIA* 

When the system of Government is under considera* 
tion and it is proposed to give the people a greater voice by 
means of their representatives in the management of their 
affairs, it is very important that the real voice of the people 
should be heard in any body of representatives that may be 
constituted for this purpose. Burke’s celebrated dictum, 
“ The virtue, the spirit, the essence of the House of Com¬ 
mons consists in its being the express image of the nation ” 
applies with even greater force to the conditions of India. 
It is necessary that any representative body that is to be 
constituted should contain representatives of all kinds of 
opinions and interests in the proportion of their relative im¬ 
portance and no more than their relative importance. It is 
apparently conceived by most political bodies in India that 
the method by which the House of Commons is elected 
represents the last word in the science of representative 
government. But an accurate study of the subject will show 

* Memorandum submitted by the Hon. Mr. R. P. Paranjpye, 
to the Right Hon. E. S. Montagu and His Excellency Lord 
Chelmsford. 

Dr. Paranjpye believes in a thorough revision of the existing 
system of representation and election. He advocates the mathe¬ 
matically .perfect, fair and just system of Proportional Represen¬ 
tation which he has developed and worked out in detail. The 
following article explains the system quite clearly.—B.M.G. 
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that that system is very unsatisfactory in securing Burke’s 
“ express image of the nation” ; and has not led to a disaster 
only on account of exceptional circumstances of Britain 
where there are—or rather have been till very recent times - 
only two regularly organised parties. In other countries 
where this exceptional state of things does not hold, the 
system of single member constituencies generally current in 
England has been found wanting and has given place—or 
is on the jxjint of giving place—to some system of propor¬ 
tional representation. Even in Great Britain, the recent 
Speaker’s Conference advocated in the case of cities this 
system, but the ingrained conservatism of England prevented 
its acceptance. 

In India where the number of interests that claim 
a hearing in the representative chamber is large and where 
there are many cross divisions based on religion, castes, 
education, property, birth and so on, a system must be 
introduced where every kind of interest and opinion should 
have a chance of making itself heard if it is of sufficient 
importance. Unfortunately in the case of Mahomedans 
Government has once lor all a>mmitted itself to the system 
of separate electorates. In my opinion this was a mistake ; 
at least as regards the extent to which it has been carried. 
I know that the claim of the Mahomedans to a separate 
representation rests upon their separate interests and special 
political importance, I should have divided the Mahomedan 
claim into two parts, one representing their exact propor¬ 
tionate importance and the other representing their special 
claim over and above that of the other communities. Sup¬ 
posing the full claim of the Mahomedans was to be granted, 
I should have given them separate seats only as far as the 
assessed value of the latter portion of their claim goes and 
left them to find out their first part in a common election. 
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But it is no use now lamenting the past. The duty of states¬ 
manship is to see that the mistake once made is not em¬ 
phasised and that the legitimate claims of various interests 
and opinions is met in a more reasonable and equally effi¬ 
cacious manner. 

I fully sympathise with the claim of the various classes 
to obtain a hearing and also realise that under the present 
system of single member constituencies, most of these classes 
are likely to be swamped by the advanced classes. The 
backward classes are therefore clamouring for separate re¬ 
presentation to be given to them just as it has been conceded 
to the Mahomedans. The objections to this course are 
numerous. First of all, these classes are so numerous that 
they all cannot get a chance of making themselves heard 
and hence a kind of grievance will always remain in the 
minds of several classes. Thus in the Bombay Presidency 
the barber caste will hardly consider themselves properly 
represented by a Maratha. Again it may very well happen 
that a community will be better represented by a man belong¬ 
ing to another caste than by one from their own, e.g. Mr. 
V. R. Shinde who has been doing such good work among 
the Depressed Classes will better represent these classes than 
almost anybody from themselves. But an even more im¬ 
portant objection in my opinion is that if a large number 
of castes are given a single representative each, the minorities 
in those castes will have no chance of making themselves 
heard ; but if three castes for instance are polled together 
for three seats, the minorities in these castes may make 
common cause with each other and send a common represen¬ 
tative. The fear is not at all imaginary. In India, ques¬ 
tions of social reform and advancement are very important. 
Now at any given moment the social reformers are likely 
to be in a minority in any given community and the single 
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representative is sure to be a representative of the old school. 
The other objections relating to canvassing and so on urged 
against single member constituencies apply with even greater 
force in India. 

I propose therefore that the system of single member 
constituencies be given up ; and instead of that, consti¬ 
tuencies each returning from five to eight members may be 
set up. This would require the grouping together of two 
or three districts supposing the whole Legislative Council 
is to consist of some 125 or 150 members. Each voter should 
have a single transferable vote as advocated by the Propor¬ 
tional Representation Society of England or as actually 
carried out in Tasmania, Finland and several other count¬ 
ries. Thus each voter will be given a card with the names 
of all the candidates in alphabetical order. Against the 
name of the one whom the elector prefers, he should put 
down the figure 1 and he may if he likes also mark his prefe¬ 
rence for the other candidates in order by putting the num^ 

bers 2, 3,.as far as he choses, so that his vote may 

be transferred to the next choice if his first choice has got 
either too many votes or too few votes. Any candidate 
who gets the necessary quota of votes will be selected. If 
he has too many votes, the surplus votes will be transferred 
to the second choice. If in this way a sufficient number 
is not elected, then the votes of the man with the fewest 
votes are transferred and so on until the proper number of 
candidates is selected. The mechanism takes too long to 
describe, but in actual working it is not found difficult, and 
the Royal Commission on Electoral Systems gave its consi¬ 
dered opinion that the system if otherwise approved is prac¬ 
ticable enough. 

The system sketched above will give every opinion 
its due waght as has been found by experience to be the 
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case wherever it has been tried. In India the list system 
of Belgium is not suitable as parties are not as yet so clear 
cut in this country and a party is not likely to be called 
upon to form a government. Every district will—if it has 
some si')ecial questions concerning itself which require venti¬ 
lation in the Council chamber—get its due share. Every caste, 
if it thinks it wants special representative, will by concen¬ 
trating all its votes upon its own candidate get itself elected. 
Supposing for instance a group of three districts with an 
electoral roll of 20,000 is to elect 8 members, any caste of 
interest which has 2,223 voters on the electoral roll is bound 
to get a representive under any circumstances and will in 
general get a representative with a somewhat smaller number. 
It is assumed that the voters will be so intelligent as to 
understand this kind of voting by placing the candidates 
in order of merit; but I exjxsct that the franchise will not 
be so low that there will be any illiterate voters who cannot 
understand the suitable directions given at the time of 
voting. 

As an example, in the Southern Division at present 
there is no Lingayat representative; but if, even under the 
present conditions, the municipalities and the local Board 
delegates had met together to elect the two representatives 
which they now choose separately, the actual voting that 
(xxnirred would show that one Lingayat would surely have 
been elected asi the two separate Lingayat candidate’s sup¬ 
porters would have put the figures 1 and 2 against their 
names, and in making up the result these would have been 
added together and one Lingayat would have been elected 
for certain. The same thing would happen in several other 
cases. In the Southern Division at present, the two Marathi 
Districts of Ratnagiri and Kolaba get no representative, be¬ 
ing swamped by the four Canarese speaking districts of Bel- 
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gaum, Bijapur, Dharwar and Canara. The system proposed 
will remedy all these defects. 

This system has the great advantage of not emphasiz¬ 
ing the clear cut divisions of caste and creed. While it 
would not be g(X)d statesmanship to ignore them in practice, 
it is particularly necessary that a way should be left open 
by which these distinctions may, if other tendencies work in 
that direction, gradually get less and less accentuated. The 
system proposed will allow cross voting at least to the extent 
of second or third preferences. If any interest is unable to 
get its direct representative, it will at least help, in securing 
the return of that candidate who most approaches the aspi¬ 
rations of that body by giving its second preference to him. 
A candidate whose views are known to be catholic, will appeal 
to a large body. Special sectional views of an extreme type 
will secure a hearing, but not to the exclusion of other views. 

The actual colour of the representative body elected 
under a system of proportional representation with a trans¬ 
ferable vote will be accurately an image of the body of 
electors and hence the question of franchise is all important. 
The large body of people in the country are so utterly illi¬ 
terate and ignorant of larger political questions that the 
franchise will for the present have to be restricted to men 
who are literate and take sufficient interest in public questions 
as at least to know for whom to vote. I am not able to get 
the requisite figures, but as a tentative proposal I would 
give the vote to the following classes : (1) people who pay 
a land tax of Rs. 100 per annum or who hold mam lands 
which would pay this tax if assessed. (2) Income-tax payers 
who necessarily have an income of one thousand rupees per 
annum. (3) Pensioners in receipt of a pension of Rs. 500 
per annum from Government or any public or registered 
body. (4) Honorary Magistrates, title-holders, sardars. (5) 
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Graduates of any recognised university. (6) Barristers, advo> 
cates, district pleaders, fellows of the University, medical 
practitioners with a registrable qualification. (7) Members 
of Municipalities and Local Boards. The people included 
in these classes will be practically all literate and therefore 
a qualification of literacy need not be perhaps insisted upon. 
1 may say in passing that 1 do not regard this franchise as 
the best for all time; when the standard of literacy in the 
country rises, I look forward to a wide extension of the 
franchise and a considerable lowering of the property test 
so that ultimately every literate man or woman will have a 
voice in the government of his country at least so far as 
selecting the representatives is concerned. Further, I would 
remark in passing, that a woman who possesses the requisite 
qualifications should also have a vote so that we may not 
in future be confronted with the problems which England has 
not yet been quite able to solve. Among Sardars, ladies are 
allowed a vote even at present. We are in the advantageous 
Ix>sition of being able to write on a clean slate so far as this 
question is concerned ; thus our universities have been giving 
degrees to women—a question, which as the Rt. Hon. Mr. 
Montagu knows, gave rise to heated controversies in Cam¬ 
bridge about twenty years ago and which has not yet been 
solved in a spirit of justice and fairness at the older univer¬ 
sities. The same is the case with the question of women prac¬ 
tising medicine ; only as regards the legal profession the unfor¬ 
tunate disqualification of women current in England has been 
automatically introduced into this country. In introducing 
western institutions into this country, we need not necessarily 
introduce all the original limitations which western countries 
have by experience found unnecessary and even galling. 

With the electorates constituted somewhat as above, I 
recognise that the backward classes will for the present have 
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a cx)nsiderably smaller number of voters on the list that) 
their numerical preponderance justifies. On account of thit^ 
fear, some of them are asking for separate representation on 
a communal basis. But as I have pointed out above, this 
state of things will be remedied at no very distant date 
as these classes advance in education and prosperity. The 
system I am advocating will provide a good incentive to 
the leaders of these classes to organise and advance them. 
However, I am prepared to admit that a few men from the 
backward classes when placed in such a responsible position as 
members of the Legislative assemblies will of themselves act 
as a powerful leaven in the process of advancement and hena; 
I would like to modify the system of election so as to secure 
that one or two members to be elected by each electoral divi¬ 
sion shall belong to some specified backward classes. Thus 
if the electoral division consisting of Poona, Satara, Sholapur 
and Ahmednagar districts is to return seven members, it may 
be made a necessary conditiem that two of these members 
shall belong to backward classes i.e. classes belonging to com¬ 
munities other than certain specified communities. It is easy 
to secure this in the process of election and elimination of 
candidates as contemplated in my system. In the card pre¬ 
sented to each voter, the names of candidates from the back¬ 
ward classes will be marked. The process of election and eli¬ 
mination will go on as usual according to the rules formulated 
for the purpose, but if it is the turn of one of these marked 
candidates to be eliminated, he shall not be so eliminated 
unless at least two of the marked candidates still remain. If 
it happens that the first five candidates to be elected arc 
from the advanced classes, then if the sixth candidate alsc^ 
happens to be from those classes he shall not be taken but 
his votes will be transferred to the next available preference 
for a backward candidate and in this manner the last two 
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candidates to be elected shall necessarily be from the back¬ 
ward classes. If however among the first five to be elected 
two are already from the marked candidates, the election will 
go on as if this rule were inoperative; and if only one of 
the marked candidates be elected among the first five, the 
sixth icandidate will be elected freely and only the seventh 
will be elected so as to secure one of the marked candidates. 

The above slight modification of the transferable vote 
will not be required very long. If it is found in actual practice 
that for three or four successive elections that this clause re¬ 
quiring the election of the backward members has not been 
required to be brought into operation, the clause may be de¬ 
leted from the regulations. Although I have no figures with 
me, I believe that in the list of voters for the electoral divi¬ 
sion considered in the last para many more than 2|8tlis which 
are requisite for returning two out of seven members will 
belong to the backward classes and hence with a little orga¬ 
nisation they will find that they will not be indebted to this 
grace for their presence on the Councils. The case of the De¬ 
pressed Classes is quite different. Among them will be found 
very few indeed who are qualified to be voters under any of 
the seven qualifications mentioned above. It will therefore 
be necessary for a good many years to come to give them a 
special representative who may be elected by those few of 
the voters belonging to these classes who may be on the 
general list of voters ; but in this case it may be necessary 
to allow them to elect a representative not from among them¬ 
selves, provided he is recognised as a sympathiser with their 
aspirations. I should set apart two or three seats for the 
Depressed Classes and should also allow the qualified voters 
from these classes to take part in the general election too. 

The scheme set forth above will fully meet the case of 
Lingayats in the Southern Division. Any special considera- 

7 
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tion to be shown to any class shall only take the form of 
marking the candidates from that dass. But water-ti^t 
compartments of several classes will not be allowed except 
in the case of the Mohamedans and to a limited extent the 
Depressed Classes as set forth above. In the case of the special 
Mohamedan electorates themselves it is desirable to follow 
the same method of the transferable vote. Even among them 
there are bound to be minority interests which deserve safe¬ 
guarding. The distinction between the Shiahs and Sunnis, 
the Bohras, Khojas and others are evident; there may be 
more intelligible difference of opinion on political and pub¬ 
lic questions. The same principle of the transferable vote 
should be applied uniformly to all special constituencies 
which return more than one member ; thus if the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation is given two seats, they should be 
filled up in this way. This system will also to a great extent 
give proper representation to the European and Anglo-Indian 
communities in Bombay for they would form a considerable 
portion of the electorate in the City of Bombay and by their 
importance will be able to command a large number of first 
votes and higher preferences. Further, I do not quarrel with 
the principle of special electorates at least for the present 
though I look forward to a time when all such special re¬ 
presentation will be done away with and when the whole of 
the Legislative Council will be elected entirely on a territorial 
basis. Special representation of various interests etc. may be 
perhaps right enough for a second chamber whose functions 
are mainly those of delay or of ensuring a reference back for 
a maturer consideration. 

As I have said above, I am not able to give a detailed 
scheme setting forth the actual constituencies and the number 
of members to be allotted to each. This can only be done by 
means of regulations after the actual data about the number 
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of electors in several districts are available; and there will 
also have to be provision for periodical automatic revision of 
these numbers according to the changing strengths of the 
various electorates. It is not desirable to have a stereotyped 
detailed system which will require a periodical agitation to 
get changed even in the minutest detail. The one desideratum 
is to have a fundamental principle of fairness and equality 
which can be easily adapted to the changing conditions of 
the country. The principle of large electorates and the trans¬ 
ferable vote appear to offer the fairest guarantee for the 
smooth working of representative institutions in India. It has 
not been thought necessary to enter into details as to the 
actual machinery of the transfer of votes as this has been 
well explained in the Tasmanian Act or in the draft bill as 
prepared by the Proportional Representation Society of 
England. The slight modification for securing seats to 
the backward classes can easily be incorporated in the 
regulations. 

I may, however, mention one point in the machinery 
which requires consideration. In the case of bye-elections to 
fill a vacancy caused by death, resignation, or any other cause, 
I think the filling up of that vacancy should be only by the 
votes of the people whose votes at the general election shall 
be preserved under official seal for this purpose. As these 
votes would contain not only first votes but subsequent pre¬ 
ferences, which preference each particular vote marks need 
not be divulged and the objection about the secrecy of the 
ballot would not seriously apply to such an examination. If 
the vacancy is caused by the resignation etc., of a member 
from one of the backward classes and if the number of re¬ 
maining members for the constituency from those classes gets 
reduced below the requisite minimum, then the vacancy 
should be filled up from those classes only. 
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If this system is deemed worthy of consideration and 
acceptance if found suitable, I shall be willing to carry out 
experimental elections to show their feasibility and perhaps 
give practice to some returning officers. It is even possible 
that an expert like Mr. J. H. Humphreys, Secretary to the 
Proportional Representation Society may be brought out to 
give instructions in the actual working of the scheme. In an 
interview I shall be glad to explain any further points that 
require elucidation. 





Hon. (JOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE 




SANYAS IN PUBLIC LIFE* 

In ancient India, we are told, the fourth stage of a man's 
life was sanyas, or retirement for the purposes of contem¬ 
plation. This stage must be entered upon sooner or later by 
everybody and should not be deferred a moment after one 
has seen the face of his great grandson. An old man who 
clung to the vanities of this world too long was regarded 
with contempt by others and the moral pressure often made 
him go to the forest whether he knew what contemplation 
was or not. In this manner our wise ancestors effectually 
got rid of old men in their dotage, veiling their wishes in a 
religious garb. Among barbarous people there was a quicker 

* The Times of India, Nov. 1, 1912. 

This article has a typical background which must be viewed 
before we can put these impressions in their proper perspective. 

On his return from South Africa, the Late Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
was violently attacked by no less a person than the veteran poli¬ 
tician Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. The latter went so far as to 
insinuate that Mr. Gokhale had nearly betrayed the interests of 
India. Mr. Gokhale (who had a very sensitive mind) was greatly 
pained by this unlooked-for attack from one whom he honoured 
very highly. 

Dr. Paranjpye holds in this article that even great men outlive 
their usefulness and wisdom. When they differ violently from 
the younger generation, they should follow the ancient Indian 
tradition and retire gracefully from the scene. 

Dr. Paranjpye has followed his own views expressed as early 
as 1912. ' His own way of life to-day illustrates his theory of 
‘ Sanyas in Public Life—B.M.G. 
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and perhaps, in their eyes, a more useful way of disposing 
of old men. Travellers tell us that sometimes they were in¬ 
vited to the funeral of somebody’s grandmother or some such 
relation, whom they had seen hale and hearty but the day 
before. When questioned further, the hosts told them that 
the funeral ceremony consisted of two parts, the first of kill¬ 
ing the old person and the second of eating him up. No 
advice of these travellers is able to dissuade the people from 
their intended proceedings. 

The Modern Development 

Neither of these two methods of getting rid of old men is 
possible in these days. Modern civilization will not tolerate 
the latter process, while the former—the Indian—^process 
would require such large forests that it is impracticable in 
these days of dense population. Moreover, the Forest De¬ 
partment will have something to say about allotting proper 
beats to all the old men. In Europe there are good signs 
of the evolution of a new custom, at least among people who 
have made some mark in their younger days. It is in fact 
such men who live long, for ordinary labourers and others 
live so strenuous a life, that they cannot long survive the 
stoppage of their physical activities. The new custom to 
which we refer is that such old men are set to write their 
recollections, memoirs, autobiographies or experiences—for 
the names for this custom of engaging superfluous old men 
in harmless pursuits are legion. Philosophers might even 
discover the rudiments of this new—not so very new after all 
—habit of memoir-writing in very old times, for dotage has 
been always known to be preceded by the apprenticeship that 
goes under the name of anecdotage, though we leave to phi¬ 
lologists the investigation of this new prefix which must any¬ 
how mean something like acting, rudimentary, initial, etc. 
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Old Men in Public Life 

It is a remark often made, but it will bear to be made 
again, that India is in a stage of transition. While we have 
lost the institution of smyas except in rare instances among 
backward villagers, we have not yet adopted the institution 
of setting old men to write their memoirs. The effect has 
been to keep our old men too long in public life. The 
energy that was theirs in their younger days has left them. 
The habit of predominance is still with them. Their brain 
cells are no longer so adaptive to new ideas as before, while 
they completely block the way of younger men who, to be 
really useful, must get the necessary opportunity while they 
are yet elastic both mentally and physically. It will be ad¬ 
mitted that almost every great man has done all his great 
work between the ages of thirty and fifty-five and although 
these limits have been often passed, it will be found that the 
lower limit was passed far more frequently than the upper 
limit. We are willing to extend the upper limit to sixty, but 
we shall want very good reason, indeed before extending it 
further. For one person of a higher age that retains his re¬ 
ceptiveness to new ideas—^like Gladstone for example—^there 
are fifty who are altogether impervious to them and who are 
always trotting forth their experience of thirty or forty years 
ago to oppose any change. Our readers must have read the 
very cutting satire of that master^ who des¬ 
cribes the Struldbrugs, the men who never die, in one of 
Gulliver's voyages. Gulliver expected to find them very 
learned, sage, happy in the thought of their immortality. God¬ 
fearing, and looked up to by all the people. In reality he 
found them the most hideous creatures that can be conceived. 


1. Joanathan Swift. 
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He says he found that one could hardly converse with them 
as they had forgotten the language of the common people. 
The language which they knew had been so changed that 
they were not intelligible. They had lost every interest in 
what was happening around, and the only way in which 
their age could be guessed was by recognising the names of 
some kings or other people which they uttered in their mutter- 
ings and then consulting the national records, for these people 
must have existed somewhere about the time when these 
Stuldbrugs were young and were therefore capable of re¬ 
ceiving impressions. Shall we say to some of our public 
men te storia narratur (Read your own story here)? 

The Decrease of Utility 

The physical energies of the older men are naturally not 
so great as those of the younger. In this country people age 
much sooner from their want of regular physical exercise, 
from faulty social customs, and from the relaxing nature of 
the climate. They get associated with a growing number of 
causes as they get older and this is right enough up to a 
certain point. The number of these causes, however, does 
not diminish pari passu, with their physical energy. The 
former go on increasing, while the latter steadily diminishes. 
For a time, their experience makes up for their physical 
energy, but the point of their maximum utility is soon pass¬ 
ed and the decrease of this utility is so rapid that very soon 
it becomes negative and takes the form of hindrance to pro¬ 
gress. The habit of having one's say in everything does not 
pass and then perhaps they are satisfied in finding out ex¬ 
cuses for not doing the work that they should have done. 
Well has the philosopher said “Call no man happy till he is 
dead.” So shall we also echo, “ Call no man great till he has 
retired,” as sometimes for ten years’ work in the cause of 
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progress that he has done, he might have used all his pres¬ 
tige to oppose it during the next twenty years. 

I'HE Idea to Take to Heart 

The harm from staying too long in public life is twofold. 
The positive harm we have alluded to; but there is also a 
kind of negative harm. While the superannuated leader is 
nominally leading, the persons that the followers really want 
to have at the helm have to play the second fiddle, be at the 
beck and call of the nominal chief and most of the work that 
would be done if he were out of the way remains undone. 
Fanciful ideas of party or personal loyalty are allowed to 
predominate over the really vital questions, and the country 
suffers in consequence. This is so, not only in public life 
but in every other walk of life. A distinguished education¬ 
ist has remarked that nobody ought to be a schoolmaster who 
does not habitually go up a flight of steps two at a time, and 
that as soon as one loses the necessary physical energy, one 
becomes unfit to enter into the ideas of the younger genera¬ 
tion. This would be an impossible maxim in India, for we 
find very few men who, even in their youth, have this exube¬ 
rant energy, but the idea implied can surely be taken to 
heart by everyone. Death, said a distinguished man, is the 
last imi3ortant act in life, and everybody should educate him¬ 
self to go through it gracefully. Retirement may be said 
equally well to be the last public act of a leader and perhaps, 
the final judgment of posterity on his public life would be 
greatly determined by the choice of the time and occasion of 
his retirement and on the manner in which he make his last 
bow to the public audience and makes his final exit. 



STUDENTS AND POLITICS* 


It is a great honour, as well as a great pleasure, to be 
invited to address the students of Ismail College, for I have 
long wished to know something about this institution which 
mainly owes its existence to the generosity of a well-known 
citizen and has been founded with a certain object, viz., the 
encouragement of higher education among Muslims and the 
more extended study of Arabic and Persian which are the 
n>ain vehicles of Islamic culture. I may perhaps be per¬ 
mitted to recall that the question of making use of the great 
offer of Sir Mohamed Ismail, which for several years was 
lying unused, came up before me while I was the Minister 
of Education some fifteen years ago; and making use of my 
long experience in the administration of a college, I made out 
a complete scheme for this college giving full details, finan¬ 
cial and administrative, which probably was the starting point 
in setting this college on its prosperous career. 

The Ismail College fills a peculiar position in the organi¬ 
sation of higher education in our Presidency. Official reports 
on education tell us that while Muslims do not lag behind 
the major community in the domain of primary education, 

• Summary of the inaugural address at the Ismail College Union. 

Dr. Paranjpye’s views on the question of ‘Students and Politics’ 
have been often misinterpreted in the past. This address deliver¬ 
ed lately before the students of the Ismail College of Jogeshwari 
(Oct. 1938) may serve to clarify the issues. The address lays 
very high ideals before the student world.—B.M.G. 
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they are backward in secondary education and very far be¬ 
hind in higher education. This discrepancy is even more 
glaring so far as girls are concerned,, though I am delighted 
to see in the recent numbers of the Palms the name of a 
Muslim girl prominent in the various social and intellectual 
activities of your college. The generous philanthropist, after 
whom your college is named, has made it possible for more 
Muslim students to go in for higher education by endowing 
scholarships for them. Your college has thus a larger pro¬ 
portion of Muslims on its rolls and the atmosphere is also 
more Islamic. This special feature in the composition of 
your students and your atmosphere! is of great national im¬ 
portance only if you make the best use of it. The funda¬ 
mental problem before India is the attainment of better 
relations between the various communities, especially the 
two major ones, in the country. In the solution of this pro¬ 
blem the students of your college are fitted to take a leading 
part. Here the students can come to know each other and 
by coming into close, though informal, personal contact realise 
that the difference of religion, which is in most cases a mere 
accident of birth, does not mean any real difference in 
human character. Human nature is at bottom the same 
whether it be Hindu, Muslim, Christian or Parsee human 
nature. By tradition and upbringing, it gets encrusted with 
undesirable features which it should be the duty and pri¬ 
vilege of a college like yours to rub off. I would therefore 
earnestly exhort you to take advantage of the glorious oppor¬ 
tunity you have here of learning to see the Indian people 
as a whole and not as merely composed of various communal 
sections. 

Your well-qualified teachers are quite capable of taking 
care of your academic work, and I see from the reports that 
you have been winning your share and often more than your 
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share of academic distinctions. Although this part of your 
work must not be neglected, as it is for this that your parents 
send you here often at great sacrifice, I intend to speak to 
you for a few minutes on a subject that is of absorbing inter¬ 
est to all young men and women, viz. the part that students 
should take in politics. When a few years ago Government 
was keen on keeping them aloof from it, they by a natural 
reaction thought that they were being deprived of something 
very desirable and therefore their interest in it increased all 
the more. But now that no bar exists any longer and they 
are free to take as little or as great a part in it as they choose, 
we can consider the matter quite dispassionately and see what 
course is in the real interests both of themselves and the 
country. It is even possible that henceforward a large pro¬ 
portion of them will concern themselves with matters more 
nearly affecting them, their education and their future. It 
is now being observed that many leaders who, a few years 
ago, used to talk eloquently on the duty of students to take 
an active part in politics are now openly telling them, when 
the burden of Government has fallen on their own shoulders, 
of the value of discipline and adequate preparation, and of 
the need of acquiring habits of self-effacement and selfless 
work as in the cause of rural uplift and popular education. 
It is now being impressed upon them that methods of trade 
unions and labour agitation are not proper to educational 
institutions. This is all to the good, but the effects of pro¬ 
longed propaganda are not likely to be shaken off in a short 
time, and we still see the so-called organisations of students 
passing at their public meetings resolutions on matters hardly 
bearing on students and their interests. 

It must be remembered that practical politics is often a 
very dirty game and involves the lowering of moral 
standards. In practical politics it is always a choice of the 
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second or third best course and frequently the politician can 
only follow the path which would produce the least evil. 
The atmosphere of an educational institution should be kept 
as pure as possible ; high ideals should be placed before the 
students, though the difficulties in the way of attaining them 
should never be forgotten. The old saying, “ Show me the 
man and I will show you the law ” can be easily illustrated 
so far at least as many a governmental action is concerned. 
Causes on which men waxed eloquent when they were in 
opposition and which they did not see any chance of being 
called upon to carry out in practice, are being quietly for¬ 
gotten or explained away. I do not say that some of these 
things may not have to be done by somebody, but in any 
case the prospect of doing them should not be very attractive 
to young men and women of high moral ideals. 

Again the business of government is now of such a com 
plicated nature that it is becoming more and more the work 
of experts. We can talk of general principles, but when 
they are to be put into actual practice, many things have 
necessarily to be taken into consideration. No Government 
has a clear slate to write on. Take the case of the tenancy 
legislation now being considered by the Bombay Government. 
We, I suppose, all agree on the theoretical principle that a 
man who works on the soil must enjoy fully the fruits of 
his labour. Does that therefore mean that all the property 
rights of landed proprietors should be cut off at one stroke 
of the legislative axe ? The whole problem of property opens 
up before you, and you will probably be guided by your 
own prepossessions which are often, at least unconsciously, 
due to your own personal interests. One school of politicians 
will ask you to imitate the methods of Soviet Russia and cut 
yourself' free once for all from the dead hand of the past. 
Another school will insist on the sacred nature of property, 
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of previous commitments and undertakings. The sound 
course will probably lie in this case as in most others, in the 
middle path, tempering the rigour of each seemingly correct 
principle in actual application. In any case it is not generally 
a question of yeis or no but of more or less. To arrive at a 
moderately correct conclusion, one must know the full details 
of the question. All that I am insisting on is that to pass 
a reasoned opinion on such a complicated question a fair 
amount of study is required. And should not you, who 
are exj:)ected to be the leaders of the future, accustom your¬ 
self to study such problems in all their bearings and not mere¬ 
ly content yourself with saying ditto to your favourite leader ? 
Otherwise our governments will inevitably degenerate into 
mere dictatorships by whatever high sounding names they 
may choose to call themselves. 

Sound judgment on political questions requires a fair 
acquaintance with economics, history, social institutions and 
contemporary politics in other countries. An elementary 
knowledge of these must be acquired by students while they 
have the opportunity to do so during their student days. 
In the rough and tumble of politics there will not be much 
chance for acquiring such knowledge. Above all, it is only 
now that you can acquire the habit of studying any subject. 
If our colleges turn out young men who are accustomed to 
think for themselves, form sound conclusions on matters by 
studying all available material, are open to reason and 
tolerant of opposing views I think they will have deservied 
well of their country. Institutions for higher education 
need not be regarded as useless from the national point of 
view as they have been dubbed recently by a very high autho¬ 
rity, nor should the country grudge any reasonable expense 
on them and make the students pay entirely for their main¬ 
tenance. 
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We all take delight in talking of democracy and liberty, 
and it is right that we should have these ideals for our 
country and do our best to attain them as soon as possible. 
I would like you, however, to consider the implications of 
these words. A great deal of intellectual and moral prepara¬ 
tion is required among the large mass of the people before 
they can be fully realised. First of all, education, and that 
not merely in the sense of literacy, should be widely spread 
among the electors. They must next be prepared to place 
their country before every consideration of religion, caste or 
province. They must be able, while choosing their repre¬ 
sentatives, to distinguish true worth from mere verbal pro¬ 
fessions. They should not be carried away by mere appeals 
to their prejudices, religious beliefs or racial animosities. They 
should be prepared to welcome new ideas though they should 
keep a firm hold on everything that is good in the old. They 
should generally not attribute ignoble motives to others, just 
as they expect others to acknowledge their own good motives. 
They should insist on high personal character in their leaders. 
Above all, they should be tolerant of others’ views and ac¬ 
tions ; they should not censure simply because they are differ¬ 
ent from themselves. In proportion as these qualities are 
prevalent among the general mass will true democracy work 
successfully in any country. And if we want it to work suc¬ 
cessfully in our country, our educated men at least must try 
to acquire the moral characteristics necessary for it. 

We talk about liberty and independence. Who does 
not want these for himself and his country ? But there again 
it must be remembered that a love of liberty for yourself 
must be accompained by an equal respect for the liberty of 
others. We find, on a close examination, that many who 
wax eloquent on this subject are really autocrats at heart. 
They want to have everything their own way and trample 
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on the rights of others. Moreover, this liberty does not 
limit itself to the political field only. Even if every political 
and pseudo-political prisoner is released from jail to-day, 
real liberty will not reign in the country. Are we willing to 
give the same liberty of action to our women? Are we 
prepared to give all rights of citizenship to our depressed 
classes ? Arc we ready to give every adult freedom to marry 
whomsoever he likes without bringing in considerations of 
religion or caste or financial position ? The way in which 
you answer such questions will show whether you have 
acquired the real spirit of liberty. 

In the same way in order to be a real champion of liberty 
one must have imbibed fully the spirit of tolerance of other 
opinions and persons. In olden days the struggle for liberty 
took the form of religious persecution on the one hand and 
martyrdom and suffering on the other. In these days such 
incidents are not too common though in this country com¬ 
munal incidents due to what seem to be trivial reasons are 
only a kind of negation of liberty. In many countries, 
especially those under dictatorships, whether of the right or 
the left, nobody is allowed to form, much less to express, 
any opinion opposed to that of the rulers without suffering 
heavy bodily penalties. We all theoretically inveigh against 
these methods, but are we quite sure that we also arc not 
falling gradually into the same unreasoning admiration for 
a dictator which leads us to consider anybody who does not 
echo the prevailing views as a traitor to his country ? The 
price of liberty is eternal vigilance. We must continually 
be on our guard that we don’t adopt imperceptibly the mental 
attitude of intolerance. I would earnestly exhort you all to 
study and digest such classical expositions on the subject as 
Mill’s Liberty, Morley’^ Compromise, Bury’s History of the 
Freedom of Thought and load’s recent little! book ‘ Liberty 
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to-day \ If oar young men and women learn to value free¬ 
dom to form their own opinions, to express them without 
fear, and to act on them as far as possible, they will have 
prepared themselves better than any premature participation 
in current politics for being useful citizens of whom their 
country can be legitimately proud. 

Anybody who wishes to interest himself in politics must 
learn to study both sides of a question. Young men should 
therefore ordinarily read papers voicing the views of differ¬ 
ent political parties. Good newspapers in this country are 
not too many, but you should read them for giving you 
facts rather than opinions. The latter you should try to 
form for yourself. It does not very much matter if they are 
wrong, but the habit of thinking for yourself is far better 
than echoing the opinions, even if correct, of others 
without properly understanding the reasons for them. I 
would also like you to have a wide outlook and not confine 
yourselves to the immediate problems before your own com¬ 
munity or even your country. In these days the world is 
getting much smaller. Things that happen far away have 
often a great effect on our own affairs, and in any case the 
knowledge of how other countries are solving their own 
problems would be very useful in helping us to form correct 
opinions on our own. India is surely destined to play a great 
role in the world in the immediate future. We cannot, there¬ 
fore confine ourselves to our own little affairs. It is only 
recently that our leaders are becoming awake to the need of 
a wider outlook. Such an outlook should have far-reaching 
effects on our own politics. I do not desire to trench on 
controversial politics to-day, but I would like you to think, 
when you talk of independence or secession from the Bri¬ 
tish Commonwealth of Nations whether in the present state 
of the world it is not wiser to form part of a larger group 
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for our own safety provided of course our position in it is one 
of selfrespect and equality, than to be nominally independent. 
Independence connotes ability to defend ourselves. It may 
be a good point in our controversy with the British Govern¬ 
ment that we have been deliberately kept dependent for 
our own safety on the British and a valid argument for 
insisting that immediate steps be taken to make us able to 
take full responsibility for our defence. But when we talk 
of independence we shall do well to think also of the defence 
problem of India which is vitally connected with it. 

I have always held that everybody should have a wide 
sphere of interest even though his professional duties are 
only specialised. A man with limited interests is certainly 
unfitted to be a political leader ; even in his own life he 
probably does not derive the same relish from life as an 
all-round man does. The wise words of Voltaire should 
be followed by every young man and woman. * It is pro¬ 
per for young men to have preferences but no exclusions. 
Only a few can become great specialists which may com¬ 
pensate for their want of symmetary of culture, but almost 
everyone can acquire an all-sided character which will fit 
him to any sphere in which his lot may be cast and which 
in particular, is so useful to a successful public man. A 
liberal education should above all fit everybody to take his 
proper place in public life and I hope that your college will 
nobly perform this task and thus justify the generous founder 
whose name it bears. 



IV— SOCIAL PROBLEMS 




STUDENTS AND SOCIAL 
SERVICE* 


Habits whether desirable or undesirable can be acquired 
in youth only. Older men can at best mark time, while 
the younger go and fight the battles whether in the field 
of war or of public and social work. Just as, however, 
the advice and lead of the older cannot be altogether dis¬ 
pensed with on the battle-field, it is but proper that in social 
work also the younger should learn to work under the gui¬ 
dance of their elders. The latter supply the enthusiasm 
while the former supply the direction. In social work, 
particularly in this country—^there are several pitfalls into 
which it is the easiest thing to fall. I propose to mention 
one or two in this place as they occur to my mind, though 
in this purely missionary work I have had no practical 
experience. The first thing to avoid is an air of patronising 


* What a tremendous amount of energy is lying dormant in 
India in the form of the Student-world ! The students are young, 
enthusiastic, ready for any adventure, ready for ‘ roughing it' 
and have nearly four months in every year free from their aca¬ 
demic studies. If these thousands are mobilised for Social wel¬ 
fare work for a month or two, and are distributed throughout 
the length and breadth of rural India, they might change the 
destinies of the slowly disintegrating village life. Dr. Paranjpye 
earnestly appeals to the student world to take this noble mission 
to their hearts, and gives them various practical hints and useful 
warnings.—B.M.G. 
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condescension. Social workers among students are likely 
to be from the higher classes. They have not had much 
actual experience of the poor and the distressed and are 
prone to look on them with a kind of half-veiled contempt. 
On going into a poor neighbourhood they are likely to meet 
with persons to whom many ideas most familiar to them are 
sure to be altogether unknown. Young men are often very 
intolerant, and we sec among children an utter want of the 
higher amenities of life. We, who are or wish to be social 
servants, should not let this utter ignorance on the part of 
the poor dishearten us, for this ignorance is the very raison 
d'etre of our social work. If everybody were as educated 
and as happily circumstanced as we are, there would be no 
need of our services. What we want to produce among them 
is a sense of self-respect and this can never be produced by 
a more or less veiled attitude of contempt towards them. 
May be, they have higher ideals among them according to 
their lights and very often we can ourselves get a lesson 
from them which not all our book-learning is able to give 
us. The intense sacrifices they make to keep afloat their 
little family property in their villages are comparatively far 
more real than any that we are accustomed to. The way 
they pinch themselves in keeping their old folks in relative 
comfort is another instance. We should not therefore go 
among them with the idea that we have only to teach and not 
to learn at the same time. Again their low condition is to 
a certain extent a direct consequence of our state of society. 
We who are more fortunate in our circumstances owe our 
state partly to their low condition. Is not the Brahmin in¬ 
directly responsible for the pitiable condition of the Depressed 
Classes? I am not one of those who attribute conscious 
motives to the Brahmins as a class, but we both are the 
results of the same set of forces; only we have come to the 
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top and the others are at the bottom. It is our duty as 
human beings not to remain contented with these inequa¬ 
lities as something we cannot combat. The first preparation 
for a successful fight is a correct knowledge of the facts. 
In these days when several young men have passed all their 
lives in towns only, the actual knowledge of the conditions 
of life in other strata of society is getting rarer among them. 
Each set is contained within itself and we might in our own 
experience recall some parallels to the princess who advised 
famine-striken wretches, who asked her for bread, to eat 
cakes if they could not get bread. Social work is sure to 
open our eyes to the real state of our society, and we should 
never lose sight of the fact that we are indirectly responsible 
for a portion of its abuses. 

The one requisite for a successful social worker is the 
ability to put himself in another man’s place. “One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin ’’ says the poet; but 
in our country our artificial distinctions of caste and creed 
have so overgrown our natural instincts that nature has 
hardly time to assert itself. An instance of this is the 
absurd argument put forward to support our caste system, 
namely, that modem science tells us that two different sjdc- 
cies (jati) are generally infertile inter se, so marriages bet¬ 
ween two different castes (jati) are also likely to lead to harm¬ 
ful results; as if the distinction between a Brahmin and a 
Shudra is of the same biological value as that between a 
horse and a zebra ! The ideal of a true social worker should 
therefore be “ Back to nature “ and “ Away with artificial 
distinctions,” which do not allow the human factor to have 
full play. A worker who can realise other people’s position 
is sure to be successful. Other qualifications are not then 
so indispensable. In particular, the worker should under¬ 
stand that money does not cure every evil. If you find a 
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poor man in difficulties, your first impulse is to offer him 
money. But this ought to be done after close consideration. 
Occasionally it only accentuates the evil. What is expected 
of a social worker is that he should give all the personal help 
he can. Mercenary help is many times worse than useless. 
Witness the many abuses inseparable with our annachattras 
or maths. The men that founded them were actuated with 
the highest motives, but they made the mistake of supposing 
that money was an adequate substitute for their enthusiasm. 
Look at the splendid success achieved by the Salvation Army 
in social work in spite of the many economic fallacies that 
underlie its methods of work. If, however, at any time the 
Army acquires a cast iron organisation and gets over¬ 
loaded with its machinery, it will surely prove a great evil 
and produce all the undesirable results predicted a priori by 
men like Huxley at the time of its inception. 

Finally the young social worker must keep clear of poli¬ 
tics. In the circumstances of our country we must realise 
that our workers labour under special difficulties. It is so 
fatally easy to talk eloquently about foreign rule and 
the handicaps that it entails. There is no way of proving 
or disproving these statements which are naturally such as 
appeal to the uneducated who are carried away by mere 
words. Let the young worker assure himself that there are 
many fields in which he can do very useful work without 
coming into conflict with the fundamental fact. All the 
misery that we see among our submerged millions is cer¬ 
tainly not due to it; on the other hand, the present politi¬ 
cal conditions are themselves the effect of this misery and 
the social inequalities that caused it. It is no mere rhetoric 
to say that if we are to rise in the world and take our 
proper place among the nations, our present rule is much 
more likely to prove a help than a hindrance in taking us 
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towards our ideal. Let not the worker, therefore, give any 
ground for any suspicion in this direction. His honesty of 
purpose is sure to be soon taken for granted if it be genuine. 
I take as an illustration the temperance movement in India. 
There are two sides to it, the personal and the ix>litical. 
The genuine social worker who devotes himself to this ques¬ 
tion will emphasise the first asp)ect which after all is the 
most important. But if the second aspect is emphasised in 
season and out of season by any worker in the cause, he 
is no longer entitled to be called a social worker, but he is 
only a politician under another name. This does not mean 
that the other side should not be discussed ; but let it be 
understood that then it is no longer the proper sphere of the 
social worker, and that perhaps other more exfx^rienced 
hands are required to tackle it. This scrupulous attitude 
should be always preserved by the young social worker ; 
it is one of the fundamental conditions of his work and 
it is under such conditions that he has to work. Let him 
bring to the work his enthusiasm and his healthy human 
instincts and he will be a real benefactor to his country and 
a better man in himself. 



THE “GURU” CRAZE* 


To careful observers of the intellectual life of a nation it is 
no new thing to be told that there are ebbs and flows in 
the hold that several philosophies have upon the educated 
part of the community. Some forty years ago Mill was a 
name to conjure with, and all educated people were followers 
of Mill, Spencer and others of the rationalistic school. After 
this exaggerated worship of Mill, or rather in consequence 
of it, has come the reaction when it is the prevailing fashion 
to sneer at him and his followers as the exponents of a mere 
dry philosophy. The cold light of reason, so runs the 
fashionable cant of the day, is not sufficient to satisfy the 
wants of the inner soul of man. 

I do not, however, propose to discuss the prevailing intel¬ 
lectual atmosphere of the West. I wish to refer only to a 


* The Times of India, 17th June, 1910. 

The temptation to deposit all responsibilities of spiritual life 
on the shoulders of a saint or a spiritual preceptor is often very 
strong. There was a noteable reaction against the Atheism and 
Agnosticism of the first generations of Indians who had imbibed 
Western Education. The worship of Mill and Spencer gradually 
gave place to an attitude of open mind on mystic experiences. 
From this attitude there were many who turned to the haven 
of spiritual relief provided by ‘Gutus\ 

From the third decade of our century (and onwards) a strong 
wave of Anti-Guru campaign swept over Maharashtra. It is 
interesting to note how Dr. Paranjpye had anticipated many of 
their arguments and revelations as early as 1910. 
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backwash of the same movement as seen in India viz., the 
growing tendency towards occultism among the educated 
classes of India. The increasing following of such cults as 
Theosophy, Vedantism, and what, for want of a better word, 
we may call Vivekanandism, is due to the same intellectual 
or quasi-intellectual movement. But in these instances at 
any rate there is an avowed appeal to the intellect; but 
close followers of Indian thought have recently observed a 
far more vicious tendency among the educated people of 
Western India at least; I mean the absolute abdication of 
all reasoning faculty which consists in adopting a guru in 
the religious sense of the word. A guru is a person whose 
every word is a law to his disciples and whose command is 
to be obeyed and not argued with however absurd it may 
be. Ancient Hindu books have fancifully exaggerated pane¬ 
gyrics of the g^ru but for some years after the introduction 
of Western culture the worship of the guru decreased. But 
recently we have been observing a recrudescence of the cult 
of the guru, and of the growth of this practice among edu¬ 
cated Indians no doubt can be entertained. Leading lights 
of Indian society have fallen victims to this new—or rather 
revived—fad. The forms it presents are diverse. But it is 
interesting to consider the qualifications—or rather the want 
of them—^that are absolutely requisite in a perfect specimen 
of the genus guru. 

The indispensable characteristic of a guru is a perfect 
freedom from all ordinary conventions of society, what we 
ordinary mortals would call a sense of shame. Sufficient 
clothing is not at all necessary, and one may in fact classify 
g^rus by the scantiness of their vestments. Filthiness of 
habits would greatly help in attaining to the select circle. 
Acquaintance with the inside of a goal is no obstacle to this 
consummation. After some time, religion, caste or creed is 
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a matter of indifference. Thus we may have a Mahbmedan 
gum of the Hindus. Reputation for possessing an ability 
to fast for a considerable interval is a sure passport. This 
may be a mere reputation, as you will not be called on to 
prove your ability. A few disciples properly trained will 
puff up your merits in this direction. A reputed abhorrence 
of money will work wonders. You will find in a short time 
money actually thrown at your feet which you may then 
carefully collect with affected indifference. A mmour about 
your having fallen in a trance will give no end of help. One 
trance^-real or feigned—will enable you all your life to 
relate stories of divine visions. With this reputation to 
back you, it will do you no harm if afteiwards you learn 
to bring on these trances artificially by partaking of 
ganja, opium or alcohol. 

After the charmed position of a guru is attained and you 
have a few disciples, you may do anything you wish. Your 
circle of disciples will always interpret your actions in the 
suitable manner. Have you a special predilection for dis¬ 
ciples in good official positions ? You will be credited with 
the purest motives of converting the select of the land. If 
such a disciple builds you a grand house or sends you a 
parcel of strawberries from Mahableshwar every day, it 
will only be counted as an example of his devotion and not 
of your worldly nature. Do you particularly favour disciples 
of the softer sex ? It will be said in explanation- that you 
are only following the proper way in uplifting the world as 
the hand that rocks the cradle mles the world. You will 
find that you are soon reputed to be a prophet. In keeping 
up this reputation you will have to exercise some common 
sense. But there are several ways open to you for this pur¬ 
pose. Of course the commonest way is to give vague 
answers. But another and far better way of answering an 
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inquiry about the future is to jabber out some entirely 
meaningless word or phrase. Does a Bombay Shetia ask 
you whether his sptx:ulation will prove profitable ? You may 
reply that the mango in your hand is sweet. Does a racing 
barrister ask about the prospects of the horse that he is 
backing ? A reply that it is cloudy to-day will send him 
into ecstacies. Is it the wife of a subordinate judge who 
wants to know whether the interesting event that is soon 
to occur is to result in a boy or a girl ? You may say that 
the train is late. All these answers to yo^r questions will 
be properly interpreted and always correctly after the event. 
Every such answer will only add to your holiness and re^ 
nown as a prophet. 

A few tricks of the trade have also to be learnt. First 
of all a guru must have some peculiarity which distinguishes 
him from other gurus. Thus one may be a prostrating 
guru as he prostrates himself before everybody he meets. 
Another may be a kissing guru whose peculiarity is more 
agreeable. A third may be a blessing guru blessing every¬ 
body he meets. Yet another may be a snuff-giving guru 
who gives a pinch of snuff to his visitors. His disciples will 
be found to treasure up these pinches as precious heirlooms. 
Then a few idiosyncracies about your food and drink will 
do you no harm. You may be sure that your disciples will 
be keen in fulfilling them to the very letter. 

Again, it will be a very great addition to the holiness of 
a guru if he is known to have been a great reformer before 
he turned his ambitions towards gurudom. The more heter- 
dox he was before his conversion, the greater his merit 
afterwards. In fact there is at present no such royal road 
to popularity as to have one’s fling first and then turn a 
guru. In this land of universal gullibility, any person who 
is sufficiently eccentric is sure to get a following. If he be 
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enterprising enough, he will even be able to spread his fame 
beyond the bounds of India. A trip to America will work 
marvels and some crazy Americans who are always on the 
look out for novelty will hail him as a new avatar. The 
penny magazine recording the doings of a microscopic society 
of disciples who in the imiversal American style have ready¬ 
made titles of Professor, Colonel or Judge, when sent back 
here will be used in its turn as a further advertisement of 
the “ saint” who has received recognition at the hands of 
the most advanced spirits of the civilised West, so would 
run the usual jargon of his duped disciples. Perhaps a 
muth will be established with an appropriate brotherhood 
and the whole conspiracy of deception carried on with a 
perfect organisation. 

I do not mean to imply that the whole business is a tissue 
of organised conscious deceit. A few are conscious hypo¬ 
crites, a few others are self-deceived, while the vast majo¬ 
rity consists of people who have a vague fascination for 
all that is occult and against reason and satisfy this bent 
in the way that offers itself. A few of these people have 
ulterior motives and I should not be surprised if some of 
these wore found to be political. But I appeal to the better 
nature of my countrymen whether it is in the best interests 
of the country to laud up such men—^who to judge them 
mildly are self-deceived idiots—as models for the ordi¬ 
nary man to follow. 
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Mr. Chairman, brother and sister delegates, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am deeply indebted to you for the honour you 
have conferred on me by asking me to preside over this 
important conference. I know that I have not deserved this 
lx>sition by any great work in the cau,se, and that there are 
many older and more practical workers who would have better 
graced this chair than myself. But as in spite of all these 
considerations your choice has fallen upon me, I can only 
hope that I shall be enabled by your help to perform the 
duties of this post to your satisfaction and to assist in ad¬ 
vancing ever so little the cause of social reform which is in 
the opinion of us all so essential to the progress of our 
country and our people. 

For, ladies and gentlemen, it is this deep consciousness 
of the indispensability of social reform that has brought us 

* The Presidential address at the Bombay Provincial Social Con¬ 
ference, 1916. (Held at Ahmedabad). 

Dr. Paranjpye is a thorough going social reformer even from 
his youth. He is quite impatient of all the palliatives or schemes 
of compromise in social reform advocated by several eminent 
politicians and reformers. As a Rationalist, he has no faith in 
dogmas, ancient authorities and texts. His creed of thorough 
going Social Reform is based on pure Rationalism. It is in¬ 
dependent of any ulterior motives—political or religious. His 
views are summed up in this admirable address delivered from 
the Presidential Chair of the Bombay Provincial Social Confer¬ 
ence at Ahmedabad, 1916.—-B.M.G. 
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all together. Though public opinion has now considerably 
changed on this matter since the days of the pioneers of 
social reform more than half a century ago, there are still 
not wanting large numbers of presumably educated people 
who still repeat and feel persuaded by the parrot cries of 
“progress along the lines of least resistance,” “taking the 
people with you,” “ not breaking with the past” into neglect¬ 
ing and even opposing the cause of social reform. I am not 
the man to deny that there is a great deal of truth in the 
above formulae, if they are properly considered. But gene¬ 
rally when a man repeats a formula, he forgets the inner 
meaning of it, the way in which it was derived and the legi¬ 
timate uses it can be put to. I shall have to say a few words 
later on the application of these formulae in the advance¬ 
ment of our cause. But they have nothing to do in the 
consideration of the need of social reform. 

There is a large number of people who still think that 
social reform should take a back place as it leads to contro¬ 
versies among ourselves and that it is best to go forward 
with political and industrial reform on which there is a fair 
amount of unanimity among all thinking Indians. This 
controversy about the priority of social or political reform 
was at one time very acute and is still not finally settled 
so far as many persons—and in particular a vast majority 
of the extreme politicians in the country—are concerned. 
The opposition to social reform is mainly, in my opinion, 
subjective. 

Properly considered, however, it is a mistake to regard 
social reform as antagonistic to political and industrial re¬ 
form. A glance at the programme of subjects to be discussed 
at this conference will show you that the range of social 
reform even in India is getting wider and wider. Sodal 
reform in the countries of the West does not include the 
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question of widow-marriage—for it is not objected to—,or 
of caste—for whatever pseudo-socialists may say, there are 
no castes in the Indian sense of the word in Europe—, of 
early marriage—for it does not exist in those countries—, 
or most of the other questions that have figured rightly on 
the agenda of our Social G>nferences. Social reformers in 
England have to deal with questions like the housing of the 
working classes, eight hours’ day, child labour in factories, 
education, national workmen’s insurance, old age i>ensions 
and so on. We are dealing with altogether different ques¬ 
tions not because these questions do not exist with us~ 
they are insistent and patent to everybody that cares to 
sec—but we feel that there are other questions which are of 
an elementary nature and which must be solved before those 
can at all be taken in hand. Is not our social reform then 
of kin to the serial reform in England ? I am sure that 
you will easily see that we arc going on the first few furlongs 
of the self-same road of national development of which other 
nations have already traversed many miles. Social reform 
has to deal with all activities that tend to raise a nation or 
an individual in his social aspexts. So far as political re¬ 
form aims at giving better opportunities of self-realisation, it 
is social reform. But on the one hand the actual machinery 
of government and those changes which are to be made 
entirely by an outside agency do not come in the purview 
of the social reformers, and on the other hand th(xse aspects 
of an individual’s life which are purely personal and which 
cannot directly have a social value as, for instance, the 
relations of an individual to his Maker, are excluded also. 
Barring these regions, every human activity in which more 
than one individual is concerned comes under the range of 
social reform and can form a proper subject for our con- 
sideratioa. 

8 
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But while these considerations would show that the work 
of a conference like this is infinite and rightly considered in¬ 
cludes that of every other conference, and that, as one sub¬ 
ject gets fairly settled, half-a-dozen other subjects inevitably 
come in its purview, and in fact even at the present con¬ 
ference we are enlarging our range; still it must be a matter 
for consideration whether social reform even in the limited 
sense in which it has been practically taken so far can be 
relegated to a back place and only political reform should 
be regarded as all-important. I am distinctly of opinion 
that such an order of merit or of urgency cannot at all be 
laid down but that both are equally important ; and, further 
still, I maintain that true political reform is only rendered 
justifiable and practicable if people hold true ideas about 
social reform and do their best to act up to those ideas. To 
me the root idea of social reform is the same as that of 
political reform. Both social and political reformers aim 
at the same thing viz. to minimise all artificial distinctions 
and to enable every human being to realise the utmost pos- 
•sibilities lying dormant in himself. Whether it is a Trade 
Unionist in England asking for an eight hours’ day or the 
Irishman asking (or Home Rule, the Indian claiming equal 
treatment in the colonies or agitating for simultaneous 
examinations, or the social reformer in India asking for the 
abolition of the ban on widow marriage or advocating the 
raising of the Depressed Classes, the fundamental idea is the 
same viz. to give the English labourer, the Irishman, the 
Indian emigrant, the brilliant Indian student, the child 
widow or the Pariah greater opportunities and a wider field 
to be happy and to try to rise, each in his own way. It is 
illogical to say that we shall only sympathise with the first 
four and their aspirations but turn a deaf ear to the last 
two and even thwart other people's efforts to help them. 
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It is not possible to be a reformer by halves. Your whole 
attitude of mind must be either all progressive or all con¬ 
servative. Otherwise you may be advocating one or two 
particular items in which you may have happened to be 
interested, but sooner or later you will gravitate to the class 
to which you really belong viz., the class of reactionaries or 
conservatives. We must never lose sight of the great truth 
that the evil of a single act of injustice never ends with 
itself; it has a way a propagating itself in a thousand un¬ 
seen ways. Much more serious must be the various conse¬ 
quences—direct and indirect—of a custom founded on in¬ 
justice which deliberately keeps down one class to give 
adventitious aid to another. When one’s natural sense of 
justice is habitually deadened by constant contact with in¬ 
justice in one domain of activities, it is not easily roused in 
other domains. When we justify the institution of castes, 
and say that such and such a man must have done something 
evil in a past existence to be bom a Mahar, how can we 
ask our mlers to better our position in the colonies ? They 
have our own doctrine ready to hand to throw in our faces. 

It is no answer to advocates of female education to say 
that in such and such a country women are educated, and 
still its people are low. There may be many reasons for its 
state but the education of women is certainly not one of 
these. Do we advocate widow-marriage? We are imme¬ 
diately confronted with the example of Burma which allows 
it and is still no better than ourselves. Is it the rigidity of 
caste and the strength of racial feeling that a reformer in¬ 
veighs against? Straightway our opponents say that a similar 
or even worse racial feeling exists in America, and still Ame¬ 
rica counts as a leading nation in the world. The fact is that 
social phenomena cannot be isolated nor can social experi¬ 
ments be easily made, as the material to be experimented 
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Upon consists of large masses of men and their complete 
working out would take ages, even if such a vast material 
for experiments can be obtained. Hence we can only use 
the method of observation. The effects observed, however, 
are due to multifarious causes ; some favourable ingredients 
in the constitution of one society may be so counterbalanced 
by other unfavourable ingredients that the total result is 
unfavourable ; or some deleterious constituents in another 
society might be neutralised by others more powerful and 
having the opposite tendency. We must take large views 
and observe properly. We must learn to deduce for each 
custom its proper social value. The state of any 
given society will be the resultant of all its social customs. 
The arguments from particular instances are therefore main¬ 
ly fallacious and in the hands of interested opponents of 
reform very probably so. If we want to find the results of 
any particular custom, we must collect the experience of a 
large number of different societies in various surround¬ 
ings and trust to the doctrine of chance to find that other 
favourable or unfavourable customs neutralise each other, 
and then deduce the probable correct conclusion. Further we 
must not lose sight of the fact that occasionally we may 
find all our calculations upset by occurrences entirely beyond 
the control of any particular community or sometimes even 
beyond the ken of humanity. It would thus be absurd to 
attribute the present calamities of Belgium or Serbia to 
any bad social customs among the Belgians or Serbians 
themselves. 

While therefore we do not refuse to recognise the useful¬ 
ness of the inductive method of studying the social pheno¬ 
mena and basing our advocacy of social reforms on experi- 
-ence, we must also make proper use of the deductive method 
in judging of any custom and in advocating its adoption or 
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removal as the case may be. Certain sentiments have been 
regarded by all the civilised world as good, certain others as 
bad. However one may fall short of the ideal in practice, 
the ideal to be reached by an individual in matters which 
have reference to other individuals is very nearly the same, 
though in times of war like the present this ideal is thrust 
aside by many nations so far as it relates to conduct with 
regard to individuals belonging to an enemy nation. We 
lay it down as an axiom that in social dealings conduct 
which approximates more closely to this ideal is the better 
conduct, and if a custom is suited to it then that custom 
is desirable ; if it is opposed to this ideal, then it stands con¬ 
demned. The supreme merit of this standard is that there 
will not be much difference of opinion in its application, 
once it is accepted as the standard. It is therefore that I 
urge that questions of social reform should be. mainly judged 
by the canons of justice, equality, fairplay and liberty. After 
all this method is not really different from the method of 
reasoning by experience; these principles have been derived 
once for all from the past experience of the human race. It 
is as if we take for granted the elementary principles of a 
science in making researches in the advanced portions. A 
philosopher may discuss the validity or the evolution of 
these principles; but a mechanician has got to take 
them for granted. I urge in the same manner that 
in advocating social reform we should take these 
principles for granted and try to mould our attitude 
in conformity with them. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you will have guessed the object 
underlying my above remarks. There is a large class of 
people who wish to base their advocacy of Social Reform 
on authority whether of books, persons or even current cus¬ 
tom. Although the number of these people is gradually 
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diminishing with the spread of education, yet the decrease 
is not as rapid as can be desired. We in this country have 
been too much hide-bound by authority. The late Mr. 
Justice Ranade in a passage justly celebrated for its elo¬ 
quence and logic gave a crushing answer to the so-called 
revivalists. What are we going to revive? he asked and 
proceeded to show that there is no real answer. There is 
often a good deal of harm done by historical maxims. His¬ 
tory actually never repeats itself. All that history teaches 
us is to take a lesson from the past; nothing occurs exactly 
as it occurred before. In the same way it is futile to try 
to go back to the past—whether this past refers to one 
thousand, two thousand or three thousand years ago ; we 
have our own problems to consider, problems never even 
dreamt of by the past sages. We must make up our minds 
that th6 past sages who wrote our Shastras were men like 
ourselves, the same in kind of intellect though perhaps its 
degree may be different. It was not possible for them to 
write for all time. They were the wise men of their own 
time—often enough reviled and perhaps even stoned in their 
own days. Their commands might have been good for times 
when the circumstances were approximately similar to those 
under which they wrote. To pretend that our customs are 
to be moulded by men who could not have heard of rail¬ 
ways, of modem European nations, of such vast populations 
living in cities and not in scattered villages, of manufactures 
on a large scale, of such calamities as the plague, and of 
many other essential circumstances of the present is on the 
face of it absurd. It is not even possible in these days to 
have new Smrities. Culture and education have spread and 
are spreading so much that no one Smriti written even by a 
committee of experts is likely to command universal assent. 
In fact we have gone further still and believe? that it is not 
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right to have rules regulating the minute actions of every 
individual for all the twenty-four hours of the day. The 
ideas of personal liberty are spreading and it would be 
going back if we do anything to fetter that liberty in our 
social concerns, at least in those matters in which the similar 
liberty of others is not thereby fettered. 

There is another difficulty that we meet with if we pro¬ 
ceed to regulate our social customs in the light of the 
shastras. These Shastras are so numerous and so inflict¬ 
ing that no unanimity is possible in assigning tl\e proi:)er 
order of merit among them as regards authority and also 
in properly interpreting them. It is extremely comical to 
see that debates on social customs in olden days took the 
form of scholastic debates on the interpretation of Sanskrit 
texts. What energy has been wasted on the correct meaning 
of the text ^ ... .and its bearing on the custom 

of widow marriage in ancient times, or the well-known lines 
in the Purusha-sukta and in the Bhagwat-gita on the crea¬ 
tion of castes ! It is perhaps a difference of view in the 
proper interpretation of these texts that has led to the multi¬ 
plication of sects among us. I wish to urge upon you the 
absolute futility from a national point of view of this wild 
goose chase. It is not by such means that our society can 
be reformed, its multifarious evils eradicated and its effi¬ 
ciency increased. Most certainly we should profit by the 
example of the past, but when a word—very often un¬ 
intelligible or at least susceptible of different meanings— 
is put before us as an absolute guide in preference to our 
own judgment, we must cry halt and say that we arc human 
beings and have been gifted with reason and that we mean 
to use it to the fullest extent. 

In the case of reform by Shastras no vested interests at 
least are- involved. But when another class of people tells 
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US that we ought to further the cause of reform by means of 
commands issued by the heads of religious sects, the method 
is even more absurd than the previous one. Does anybody 
seriously consider that those religious heads who have in¬ 
herited an eminent position but who are generally themselves 
innocent of the qualities befitting that position will com¬ 
mand the unthinking obedience of the educated ? We all 
know to what depths some of these heads have fallen ; how 
their personal lives are the reverse of model lives, how they 
are sometimes altogether ignorant of even the first principles 
of their own special lore. In any case even if they were 
qualified by education and intellect to give opinions which 
deserve consideration, it is too late in the day to expect that 
their decrees will command whole-hearted and unquestioning 
obedience. Even among the adherents of the old school their 
decrees are not now considered binding and sects and divi¬ 
sions often arise. In many cases there is so much intrigue 
in getting elected to these posts that respect for their holders 
is often lost. The vested interests connected with these posi¬ 
tions are anything but sacred. In this twentieth century 
people are being more and more taken for what they are 
really worth and it is useless to base our reform schemes on 
the favour of persons possessing only the merely accidental 
advantage of birth or position. 

As I mentioned before, ladies and gentlemen, the actual 
problems which the social reformer has to tackle vary from 
time to time and this is happening with our own Social Con¬ 
ferences. In the early days stress was laid on the advance¬ 
ment of women by the spread of education, by removing 
the ban against the remarriage of widows, by the abolition 
of early marriage, by stopping the disfigurement of widows 
in the higher castes, by the abolition of the purdah system 
and other similar reforms. While it would be too much to 
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•say that work in these directions has been finished—Heaven 
knows that only the fringe of the practical problem has been 
touched and that a great deal of work has yet to be done 
—we may still say that the educated have at least intellec¬ 
tually realised the reasonableness of the reform view in these 
matters. The mass of the people has still to be convinced 
and most people—educated and uneducated—have to learn 
to translate their intellectual convictions into practical action. 
But an educated wcwnan is no longer a being from another 
world, the sight of a remarried widow no longer requires a 
full bath, a woman lecturing on a public platform does not 
call forth nasty remarks about her character, and girls study¬ 
ing in schools and colleges are a familiar phenomenon. 
Verily we are progressing in these matters, though the pro¬ 
gress may be as slow as that of a snail. Only we must take 
care that the progress remains steady and is if possible a 
little accelerated. A time will soon arise when this confer¬ 
ence will deal with other problems relating to women. Some 
of these are dimly visible on the horizon already. The ques¬ 
tion of factory labour in the case of women, the laws about 
the inheritance of property so far as women are concerned, 
the opening up of the various professions to women—though 
in this case we do not labour under the difficulties due to 
long prescription as they do in England—, the admission of 
women to such political rights as we have or may win in 
the future, the right of women to a law enforcing mono¬ 
gamy among men, the question of divorce for men as well 
as women in outrageous cases of misconduct, cruelty, fraud 
or complete incompatibility of temper : these are questioiis 
which some of us think are already worthy of consideration 
by a conference like this; in any case they will come up 
before .such conferences twenty years hence, if indeed they 
have not, by our supine neglect of the rightful claims of 
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women, been already taken up by a separate women’s organi¬ 
sation to advocate women’s claims. 

Every one of us can make grand schemes complete in all 
detail if we had unlimited resources. But one thing that 
cannot wait is a much greater diffusion of primary educa¬ 
tion and at least a modicum of secondary education for 
women. We must not assume a non-possunMs attitude and 
say that we cannot get a sufficient number of trained teachers. 
For the moment we must use such teachers as we have and 
at the same time direct our efforts to producing a greater 
number of trained teachers. For the latter purpose we 
must insist on the opening of more training colleges for 
women and increase the accommodation in such as we 
already possess. We must also impress upon Government 
the duty of starting or at least liberally helping High Schools 
for girls at the head-quarters of all districts. Although so 
many high schools are too much to ask for at once, we wish 
that a declaration of policy to this effect should at least be 
made. 

In the case of Girls’ High Schools the question of curri¬ 
culum is always raised. Now in this matter while I would 
like to see some changes in the existing curriculum and would 
personally prefer to see a great use made of the vernaculars, 
I do not wish the cause itself to be impeded by the raising 
of such questions. What we want is wider education of any 
kind whatsoever. I am therefore ready to welcome any 
experiment in education. I am very well satisfied if more 
and more girls pass through the present secondary course ; 
and equally so if they get education according to some other 
curriculum as for instance in the scheme outlined in connec¬ 
tion with the Indian Women’s University. Then there is 
the question of collegiate education for women. I am afraid 
some persons have needlessly convinced themselves that I am 
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opposed to the establishment of a Women’s College in Bom¬ 
bay. I would like to define my attitude on this point once 
more. I am sure that at present hardly a single girl matri¬ 
culate is stopped from going to a college for further study for 
want of a women’s college. A college for girls adequately 
staffed and housed and under government management 
would be very costly and would cost about Rs. 50,000 per 
year over and above the initial expenditure of two or three 
lakhs. With this money about five High Schools could be 
adequately constructed and maintained and we shall be 
bringing secondary education near the girls themselves. When 
we have a large number of girls matriculating every year, a 
college for them may be feasible. At present girls are attend¬ 
ing the ordinary college. I do not say that they are receiv¬ 
ing all the facilities that they require. But these facilities 
can be provided at a much smaller cost. The provision of 
hostels for girls is a more pressing need. A separate Gym¬ 
khana for girls in each college would be a valuable addition 
and there should be a well qualified lady on each college staff 
who would be in special charge of girls and take also regular 
classes like any other member of the staff. There is this to 
be noticed also that we can at the utmost provide one college 
for girls at, say, Bombay. They will have to live in hostels 
there and all this will be very costly. Now there are a large 
number of girls at other centres who live with their guardians 
and whose guardians may not be able to bear ail this ex¬ 
pense. These will go to a boys’ college whether there is a 
central girls’ college in Bombay or riot. Also I go further and 
say from my own personal experience that many girls even m 
Bombay will by preference choose to go to a boys’ college as 
the teaching in it is likely to be more efficient in some sub¬ 
jects at least ; and unless the admission of girls to the ordin¬ 
ary cofleges is stopped—a proceeding hardly to be approved 
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by the staunchest advocates of a girls’ college—the present 
colleges will continue to have large numbers of girl pupils. 
In our Presidency co-education—^to the extent of attending 
the same college classes—^has been going on without produc¬ 
ing any harmful effects. We need not however go back 
from the little progress we have made and imitate Bengal 
or Upper India on points where we are more advanced. I 
would mention another point which is common property in 
students of psychology. At the age which girls have reach¬ 
ed at a secondary school they are particularly shy; when 
they grow up by a few years and join a college this shyness 
considerably disappears unless we needlessly foster it. Girls 
who wish to get higher educaticm and aspire to be graduates^ 
are sure to wield vast influence on their sex—nay on the 
whole Indian society—all through their lives. If possible, 
they ought to be encouraged to be members of a larger body 
and not to be in strict purdah in provinces where it is not so 
strict. Otherwise we shall meet with instances of Inspect¬ 
resses of Schools who cannot talk with their departmental 
superiors or who cannot inspect a class in an elementary girls 
school where there is a male teacher. Of course, I know 
that there is the other question of congestion in Colleges, but 
that has to be considered on its own merits as distinguished 
from the question of separate Colleges for different sexes or 
different communities. These are after all the second best 
alternatives and are to be resorted to when the first best is 
not practicable. In this connection I may say that this atti- 
tude of mine is not at all inconsistent with my association 
with the Indian Women’s University. That is an interesting 
attempt on independent lines and the lessons it may teach 
may even have wider application in the educational world. 
If a benevolent gentleman were to come forward and endow 
a Women’s College in Bombay, I will only be too glad to 
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encourage him; but when Government is asked to do it out 
of public money, all of us can express our honest view as to 
how that money can be best utilised. 

This question of female education is now very nearly out¬ 
side the range of discussion and we are only to consider the 
best ways of practically furthering it. But the question on 
which unanimity has not yet been attained and on which we 
must agitate and create public opinion is the question of caste. 
On this point a halting attitude is often observed even among 
those who pose as champions of reform. But if we social 
reformers are to be true to our principles, we must assume 
a very decided attitude on this subject. In actual practice 
we may encourage such attempts as those for the amalgama¬ 
tion of subcastes of the same main caste or even sections of 
the same subcaste. But when we are laying down an ideal, 
we ought to lay it at the highest. We should not debase our 
moral currency by admitting such propositions as some men 
are born low and must be kept low in the interests of the 
community. At least intellectually we must realise that the 
institution of caste is a hateful thing and it would be a 
great age for India when it exists no longer. As I said I 
do not care whether this institution was existing in the old 
Vedic times or not. The institution may have an interesting 
history, and this historical knowledge may give us hints as 
to how best to proceed in demolishing it, but history is no 
justification. I am firmly convinced that this institution 
is a great impediment in the way of our national advance¬ 
ment and of every individual using his capacity to the ut¬ 
most. In whatever direction we may look, caste always 
comes in our way. Whether it is politics, industry, education 
or religion and morals, we are always hampered by our caste. 
How can we ask for political equality and rights from our 
rulers when we of the higher castes refuse to give even de- 
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mentary rights of humanity to our depressed classes ? How 
can we talk of our political solidarity when every caste 
presses its individual claims in season and out of season ? 
Is not our attention immediately directed to the constitution 
of any local body according to castes and communities? 
Do not the backward classes even now protest against the 
grant of futher political rights as they think they would only 
lead to the aggrandisement of the higher classes ? Is not a 
great deal of energy wasted in the organisation of caste con¬ 
ferences, funds and institutions ? Do we not find in several 
small castes the evils of heavy marriage dowries on account 
of the scarcity of young men or women of marriageable age? 
Do we not see how industrial progress is checked by senseless 
restrictions on sea voyages due to the fear of losing caste ? 
Are not lakhs of rupees spent every year on absurd marriage 
and funeral expenses because they are the rules of the caste? 
Have we not to employ half-a-dozen servants to do the work 
which a single servant does in England because one parti¬ 
cular kind of work can be done by members of only one 
particular caste ? Do not industrial castes lay down restric¬ 
tions on the use of new machinery and the discarding of out- 
of-date old methods ? Are we not hopelessly ignorant of our 
own country because we cannot make proper arrangements 
about food and lodging in another province where people of 
our own caste are not to be found? The catalogue can be 
infinitely extended. Caste prevents different communities 
coming together, of people having ordinary social relations 
with all but a few hundreds or thousands. In these days 
when travelling is so easy, several old restrictions are alto¬ 
gether out-of-date. We need not now restrict the range 
within which alone we can eat or can marry. We have even 
fallen from the old regime of only four castes. We have now 
more than four thousand castes; some castes number only 
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a few thousands or even hundreds. What a suicidal policy is 
this to make for ourselves prison walls stronger than any of 
brick or stone beyond which we cannot go ! Let us be cour¬ 
ageous and break these walls once for all and leave off hugg¬ 
ing these fetters we have ourselves forged. Let us leave off 
the paltry questions of caste funds and caste leadership and 
earn for ourselves a liberty far more real than any that we 
can get in the political sphere. 

The existence of these caste restrictions not only restricts 
our liberty but it lowers us morally. In these modem days 
we cannot honestly keep up all the prescribed restrictions. 
Everybody is tacitly allowed to do what he likes, and he 
has only to say no when openly questioned. What kind of 
a society it is which oooly tolerates the keeping of a mistress 
belonging to another caste or even another religion but which 
comes down with all its force when a man enters into the 
holy bonds of matrimony before God and man with a woman 
of another caste ! Caste is in these days a synonym for 
humbug and fraud. Any number of ixTsons eat in restaur¬ 
ants ; caste takes no notice of these. But if only one has 
the honesty to say that he ate with a man of another caste his 
usual food, he is outcasted and a terrible commotion arises 
in the caste. You can do anything you like, only keep up 
the proper pretence and we shall not disturb you. In India 
thought is free but action is absolutely fettered. We wish 
to win for ourselves this freedom of action. We wish for 
unfettered liberty to go anywhere and do anything that is 
not base or immoral. How can we expect to raise up our 
young men as bold, enterprising and tmth-loving citizen^ 
if they grow up in this atmosphere of all round constraint 
and deceit ? A sense of honour must be deeply imprinted 
on the minds of our young. You cannot achieve it in great 
things if you can’t habituate yourselves to it in small. Caste 
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restrictions are now entirely useless. Whatever usefulness— 
they never had any justice—they might have had in ancient 
days is gone. They only help in fomenting quarrels and 
feuds with other castes and in the bosom of a caste itself. 
Let us cast off this useless diell of an institution that is 
only obstructing our progress. Other countries have done 
similar work by one supreme effort and raised themselves 
at one bound in the scale of nations. The Samurais of 
Japan by a voluntary sacrifice infinitely greater than any in 
a battle resigned their special privileges. By the command 
of their sovereign the serfs of Russia were liberated and 
they have now grown into the redoubtable soldiers who are 
fighting the cause of civilisation and freedom. India has 
got most of the material ingredients of nationality but this 
one canker is eating our vitals. We can’t afford to wait for 
a gradual extinction of this monster. India has always been 
famous for its imagination but let the present generation show 
by deeds that she can translate imagination into reality. 

Of course there are many obstacles in our way and they 
will always be pointed out. The pioneers will always have 
to suffer a little but no progress is made without sacrifice, 
and I am sure India has not fallen so low that she can¬ 
not boast of sacrificing men. There is the natural fear about 
the children of intermarriages between members of different 
castes. But this ought not to be an absolute bar. A court 
will hardly dare to declare such a marriage unlawful. In 
any case one can make use of the present Brahmo Marriage 
Act or immediately after such a marriage make a will set¬ 
tling one’s property upon the unborn progeny of such unions. 
A conference like this ought, however, to raise its firm voice 
and call upon government to pass an Act similar to the 
one proposed four years ago by the Hon. Mr. B. N. Basu 
who, we are glad to observe, is once more in the Viceregal 
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Legislative Council. Let us reformers not waste our energy 
on futile wrangling among ourselves. At that time there was 
a considerable volume of opinion in favour of the bill—far 
stronger than that in favour of the Age of Consent Bill 
twenty-live years ago—and Government ought really to have 
listened to this voice and passed this very innocent per¬ 
missive bill. It was sad to see that on the occasion of that 
bill many of our reputed champions of social reform fell 
from our ranks. Some were terrified by its wide extent and 
wanted to legalise marriages between sub-sections of the 
same caste ; others a little more courageous wanted to lega¬ 
lise marriages between Hindus of any caste whatever. But 
in my opinion reform by halves is no reform at all. We 
can base our demand upon broad grounds of justice and 
freedom. There we are on firm ground. If we yield this 
vantage ground for any fancied advantage of practicability 
or conciliating opposition, we are giving our whole jwsition 
away. A marriage between a Bania and a Brahman is no 
more practicable at present than one between a Hindu and 
a Mahomedan. Both are equally against existing practice 
and orthodoxy would be equally shocked by both. The 
latter possibly sounds to us more strange as we are so 
accustomed to think in terms of castes and religions and 
not in terms of personalities. It may easily be granted 
that even if a permissive law were passed, the marriages 
according to it are not likely to be many even among related 
castes and will be exceedingly scarce between widely differ¬ 
ent castes or between distinct religions. But it must be recog¬ 
nised that if our law comes in the way of a single pair 
of persons doing something which is wrong neither from 
a moral nor from a national point of view, society and law 
are tyrannical to that extent, and we of this conference who 
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aspire to lead our society and represent its brain must ex¬ 
press our firm opinion about this tyranny. 

Our present political condition and the attitude of our 
rulers has put us social reformers in an exceptionally un¬ 
favourable position. In pre-British days our law was a 
growing institution. New Smritis—at least new customs— 
were introduced in all ages, otherwise these numberless castes 
themselves would not have come into existence from the 
four cardinal castes of Vedic times. But the British suddenly 
stopped all his growth. The very completeness of their 
organization has proved our curse in these matters. What 
Indian law was in the opinion of a few Pandits of the 
orthodox type a hundred years ago, that it has remained 
to-day. In every other country law has responded to in¬ 
telligent public opinion. In our country alone has it become 
absolutely stereotyped. Till a few decades ago we used to 
hoixi much from the enlightened opinion of our rulers. 
The laws about the abolition of So/i and infanticide, the 
Widow-marriage Act, the Brahmo Marriage Act itself are 
examples of such opinion. But our rulers appear to have 
taken fright at the agitation against the Age of Consent 
Bill. Since then its policy has been one of diffidence if 
not one of positive bias towards orthodoxy. The Bombay 
Government refused to move an inch to grant relief to 
unprotected girls under fourteen who may fall victims to 
the passions of strangers who are not their husbands for 
forsooth some persons who remained strictly incognito aver 
that such a law would interfere with somebody’s religion ! 
In a similar way it refused to allow facilities for Mr. Basu’s 
Bill being passed and social reformers have a natural griev¬ 
ance with Government on this point. We do not wish Gov¬ 
ernment to interfere with anybody’s religion. But when 
the pretext of religion is used to fetter the liberty of other 
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persons who can think for themselves, we must respectfully 
say that Government is not remaining neutral but is adding 
its own weight to the enormous dead weight of orthodoxy 
that we have to contend against. Shall we not at least 
appeal to Government to remain absolutely neutral and not 
take sides either one way or the other ? If a bill on a social 
subject is brought in by an Indian member of the Legislative 
Council, Government should let the elected representatives 
of the people fight it out among themselves and should 
instruct all officials and nominated members to abstain from 
taking part in the passage of the bill either one way or the 
otlier. The machinery of our government is now-a-days 
getting a little more popular and this is the least that in 
fairness it ought to grant us. 

After all Mr. Basu’s Bill did not ask for anything extra¬ 
ordinary. It asked that a man may have his marriage with 
anybody registered duly before properly constituted author¬ 
ities without having to declare that hei is neither a Hindu, 
nor a Mahomedan, nor a Christian, Parsi, Jew or Buddhist. 
Marriage is a social relation having nothing necessarily to 
do with a person’s religion. In France for example no mar¬ 
riage is legal without registration whatever religious cere¬ 
monies might have been previously gone through. In fact 
I think that in a projoerly constituted society all births, 
marriages and deaths must be registered. Many times ques¬ 
tions affecting these occur in courts of law and a reliable 
proof should be available in all cases. Religious ceremonies 
may differ for different people, but registration should be 
the same for all. Mr. Basu’s Bill would have done cne 
other very important service. At present there is no guaran¬ 
tee whatsoever that a Hindu or Mahomedan woman will 
not be oppressed by the presence of a co-wife at the sweet 
will of the husband. This bill, had it passed into law, would 
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have given this guarantee to any woman by simply enabling 
her to have her marriage registered, even though it could 
have been validly performed according to ordinary religious 
rites in all its customary detail. In fact for our proper 
national development and for the legitimate safe-guarding of 
all the interests of all men and women a law for registering 
all monogamous marriages is an absolute necessity. In the 
beginning this can only be a permissive law; but it would 
be a step in the right direction. Of course it would also 
have introduced divorce so far as such registered marriages 
are concerned. Now to some of our people—even to some 
who call themselves very advanced in their views—divorce 
seems too frightful even to imagine. But in a society with 
educated men and women it may occasionally be an absolute 
necessity. Cases sometimes occur in which a person has 
made a bad choice, or with our system of child marriages 
bad choice has been made for them by people who are 
very often otherwise interested, and all his life is ruined 
for one mistake or it may be for one piece of ill luck. A 
well regulated society ought not to condemn him to this 
worse than penal servitude for life without any hope of 
escape except death. The absence of divorce may be at 
least an arguable proposition if it affected men and women 
equally. But while a man can take another wife if the 
first turns out immoral or even for no reason at all, a 
woman must continue to be the wife of a husband whether 
he be cruel, immoral, habitually drunk or diseased or even 
introduces a mistress into his house provided she is given 
bare food and clothing. An ideal marriage ought to be 
mionogamous and all public opinion must do every thing 
to encourage it. But law ought not to exact the ideal 
from one sex leaving the other absolutely free. I am there¬ 
fore not frightened by the word divorce. This question of 
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divorce is agitating the people in England also and a com¬ 
mission has within the last two or three years made a re¬ 
port advocating a sensible law of divorce as it exists in 
many other European countries. There also religion was 
against it and in fact Roman Catholicism docs not recognise 
any divorce except under very special circumstances and the 
Church of England refuses to countenance the second .mar¬ 
riage of divorced person. But public oi>inion is too strong 
and the commission has had to bow before it. Our law 
even though based primarily on religious ideas has got to 
develop according to the changed circumstances of these 
timies. If it does not, it will entail severe misery on several 
people and not help them to lead happy and useful lives. 

There is a school among us that that is in favour of social 
reform but won’t take the help of law to further it. They 
base their argument on such specious pretext as “ reform 
from within”. But these good people forget that there 
are some cases in which the help of law is indispensable. 
In the case of intercaste marriages, for instance, a change 
of law is essential as nobody would like to have his children 
face the risk of being called bastards. If the law does not 
help them, they will have to abjure Hinduism or whatever 
their religion is; so much the worse for Hinduism. We 
do not wish to legislate far in advance of public opinion, 
for we know that such legislation is not likely to be enforced. 
But the law therefore need not lag behind enlightened pub¬ 
lic opinion. In our country now when reform ideas have 
taken root through the education that our rulers have given 
us, it is the bounden duty of our rulers to preserve a be¬ 
nevolent neutrality. As I mentioned before, some decades 
ago this was actually the case but our governments have 
now taken a different attitude and as some people fear 
they are siding too much with the forces of reaction. Gov- 
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emments are expected not only to keep the peace but to 
focus tile intelligent opinion of the country and to lead 
the mass of the people to better ways in accordance with 
that opinion by legislation if necessary. Legislation in social 
matters is therefore occasionally needed and we have only 
to see that the change in the law is in the real interests of 
the people. The Age of Consent Act although it created 
a large amount of agitation is now taken for granted and 
has even created such a salutary public opinion on the 
matter that paiplc are prepared for an extension of it in 
certain cases. The Courts will not execute mere changes 
in public opinion unless legislation has been actually pass¬ 
ed. Hence it is futile to say that we shall never have re¬ 
course to law to help reform. 

Among other subjects of pressing urgency that have to be 
considered especially in Gujarat is the question of foreign 
travel. In my part of the country this question has practically 
solved itself, for nobody is now-a-days prevented from going 
abroad for education or business by fears of the consequences 
of a journey across the Kalupani. But in these parts it is still 
a burning question. Only within the last year or two have 
divisions occurred in some castes on account of a difference 
of opinion on this point. But let me appeal to the general 
principles of justice, fairness and equality of opportunity 
in regulating our conduct on this question. It is not possible 
in these days to do one’s best in any undertaking unless 
one is allowed to see the world. You are putting a needless 
handicap on your own brethren in forbidding them to go 
abroad. This handicap will benefit their rivals and the 
wealth and position that can be earned by foreign travel 
will be earned by somebody else. Nobody has a right to 
place this restriction on anybody else. For much smaller 
obstruction you often gp to a court of law and get redress 
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or damages. But whole communities are tamely submitting 
to such absurd restrictions. If we as a nation wish to rise, 
we must cultivate this enterprising spirit. Already the war 
has be^ a great teacher in this resj^ect to several castes. 
Many castes have sent brave soldiers abroad to fight the 
battles of their king. When they come home, so many peo¬ 
ple cannot be outcasted. In fact the very magnitude of 
the problem will lead to its solution in these castes. Can¬ 
not all castes take a lesson from this fact? The soldiers 
who have returned from their unique experience on the 
fields of Flanders, East Africa, Gallipoli or Mesopotamia are 
all the better citizens for it. Your fellow countrymen will 
similarly benefit by a stay abroad, be better business men 
and be better able to manage your industries. These absurd 
restrictions are now antiquated. They are only a great 
inconvenience without producing any compensating good. 

I shall not refer in detail to the various questions which 
wmII come up for consideration before you. But I shall 
briefly refer to the great step forward in bringing before you 
the wider questions of social service and co-operation. In 
my earlier remarks I said that the great aim of social re¬ 
form should be to assure to each man the best opportunity 
to realise the best that is in him and that this can only be 
done by keeping before ourselves the great principles 
of justice, fairness and liberty. Do not however go away 
with the belief that I advocate any kind of haid-hearted 
and soulless selfishness. If I have dilated on the need for 
giving everybody perfect freedom, it is because in our society 
this freedom is very often circumscribed in an arbitrar:^ 
manner. But it must be understood that freedom for one 
man postulates equal real freedom for everybody else. If 
a man at the point of death from starvation barters away 
his personal freedom for a piece of bread, that contract is 
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rightly held in law to be invalid. It would be no argument 
to say that he was free not to enter into this contract, for the 
only alternative before him was death. The freedom to 
enter into a contract must be conscious and the parties 
should be on an approximately equal level. There are seve¬ 
ral social questions in which the element of fairness and 
charity is the most predominant. The problem of the de¬ 
pressed and backward classes is one of these. The classes 
themselves may not demand higher rights. But we who are 
better placed than a pariah must feel that he should be 
raised so as to appreciate the value of these rights. It is 
morally degrading to the whole society that a class should 
exist in it which lives in a condition worse than that of 
domesticated animals. It is equally ruinous from the point 
of our national development, for just as men, strong both 
in muscle and intellect, add to the strength of the nation, 
such depressed classes add to its weakness. We have, 
enough of these weakening factors working in our country 
and it is the duty of us all to try and eliminate these. 

It is gratifying to see that the ideas of social service and 
‘Co-aperation are taking root in our midst and efforts in this 
drection deserve every encouragement. What large numbers 
of people lack in individual strength is attempted to be made 
up by joint action. It has been said that health and sanita¬ 
tion are a luxury of the rich alone ; but if these ideas of our 
new social reformers attain any success, they will remain so 
no longer. A single man may not be able to escape having 
recourse to the money-lender occasionally. A single man 
may not be able to ensure for himself clean and comfortable 
surroundings. But if all join together and imbibe a kind 
of corporate sense, the lot of each individual may be consi¬ 
derably bettered. Public spirited and energetic persons 
must take the lead in such movements and use their spare 
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time at least in doing some good to their brethren not as 
happily placed as themselves. In these directions the spare 
energies of some of our young men can be usefully directed. 
Only be it understood that proper direction is necessary for 
success in such work as otherwise more harm is likely to 
result than good. It often happens that in philanthropic 
movements the interests of the machine itself become more 
dominant after a short time than the object for which those 
movements were started. The spirit that ought to animate 
social workers is one of sacrifice for others, not only of 
money but of position and honour. The larger the number of 
such men in a society the better that society will be in all 
resjxjcts. 

Among the topics which social reformers in the larger 
sense should deal with are the problems of the condition of 
the factory workers, free and compulsory education and 
the problem of beggars. I trust that conferences like this 
will educate public opinion, and in cities like Bombay and 
Ahmedabad which are entirely the product of western influ¬ 
ence special care should be taken that we do not reproduce 
the conditions of the we.vStem countries which had to face this 
problem of factory labour a hundred years ago without any 
experience to guide them. The abuses that came into exist¬ 
ence in the first half of the nineteenth century in England and 
other industrial countries are terrible to contemplate. Social 
conscience has been slowly awakened among the higher classes 
in those countries but the work of reform has been gradually 
effected by the efforts of the working classes themselves, and 
we can observe a kind of antagonism between the classes 
and masses produced by these evils. In India where the 
ideas of the sacredness of life have been so widespread and 
been worked almost to ridiculous limits, is it too much to 
hope that out captains of industry will soon realise their 
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responsibilities? After all the mere preservation of life is 
only one part—and perhaps the smaller part—of humanity. 
We must see to it that the life we preserve is given the best 
chance to develop, or we shall be creating more misery than 
we prevented in the beginning. What avails it to say that 
we have saved the lives of so many ants, bugs, old cattle 
or monkeys when the lives of so many of our fellowbeings 
who can think and feel like ourselves and who moreover 
help us to win our wealth are in one continued state of misery 
unrelieved by any rational enjoyment and only occasionally 
drowned in drink, opium or cocaine ? Rational philanth¬ 
ropy will remedy these evils first, and it will be incidentally 
seen that money spent on these purposes will be in the long 
run repaid with interest. In any case the question calls for 
urgent attention if the evil is not to become a pestering sore 
in our body ix>litic. Social reformers ought not to object to 
any reasonable legislation to bring any recalcitrant capitalist to 
a proper perception of his duties. The question of education 
is of the same nature. In particular the education of factory 
children is a crying necessity. It was a reflection on our zeal 
for sr)cial reform to find that Government had to give up its 
reasonable proposals for dealing with this problem on ac¬ 
count of the objections of some mill-owners. But we, social 
reformers, ought to make this one of the planks in our pro¬ 
gramme, for it is only by a policy of free and compulsory 
education not only for factory children but for all classes 
that we can ever hope to bring about a state of things under 
which every human being will be able to use his faculties to 
the greatest good not only of himself but of his fellows. 

The question of beggers and Sadhus is so mixed up with 
religion that one feels some constraint in speaking one's opi¬ 
nion freely about it. We have in so many of our social cus¬ 
toms been prizing the shell when all the kernel has disappear- 
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ed or become rotten that our society often requires a radical 
cure. Our religions—both Hindu and Mahommedan—enjoin 
charity as one of the most important duties of a citizen. But 
this duty of charity has now degenerated into indiscriminate 
alms-giving. How many loafers are we encouraging to live 
a life of sloth, idleness and vice? It is one thing to give 
alms to the helpless, the old, the blind and the maimed who 
cannot help themselves. It is quite a different thing to give 
alms to people who are quite able to earn their own living- 
in many cases much more capable than the miserable people 
who give them alms. Begging is quite a recognised profes¬ 
sion among our people, and I am told that about fifty lakhs 
of people in India live on begging. The evil that indiscrimi¬ 
nate charity does is two-fold ; it keeps a large number of 
people in idleness who could do honest work and add to the 
wealth of the country ; and it is a bad example to the honest 
workers who find that people who do no work live by 
begging in far greater comfort and ease than themselves. 
The quantity of vice that is associated with our holy shrines 
is so enormous that one wonders how these places continue 
to be regarded as holy. In the guise of religion how many 
persons are bringing discredit upon us ? Anybody who gives 
up his sense of decency and shame can live in comfort 
among us by pretending to be a Sadhu. Provided a man 
makes absurd enough claims about sanctity, we are ready to 
take him at his word. It is heart-rending to see these 
scoundrels making dupes not only of the uneducated, the low 
and the poor, but even of the so-called educated people who 
ought really to set an example to others ; the way in which 
they often work on the credulity of our women and lead 
them to immorality and min is nothing but shocking and 
calls for instant action. Real sacrifice we can appreciate 
and cherish ; we can understand it even when the actual 
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object does not quite appeal to us. But to make a fetish of 
mortification of the flesh—and in the case of the so-called 
Sadhus their well-groomed bodies do not show much sign 
of such mortification—is absurd. We must cut these 
parasites relentlessly from the tree of our society. Other¬ 
wise if they are allowed' to grow luxuriantly, the tree itself 
will decay and eventually perish. A perfect society is not 
only one in which everybody is given the best chance to put 
forth his best effort, but in which everybody does put forth 
his utmost effort to add to the whole useful work of the 
society. I have no wish to speak harshly of people who de¬ 
vote themselves to intellectual or even religious pursuits, but 
it is straining too much the meaning of these words if our 
Sadhus and other kinds of beggars are credited with intel¬ 
lectual or religious work. In this matter of the suppression 
of beggars we have to be for the moment a little hard¬ 
hearted ; it feels so nice to give, but everybody must realise 
the full consequences of such indiscriminate almsgiving and 
convince himself that a little hardness towards an able- 
bodied beggar or Sadhu is really kindness to the society and 
even to himself. In this matter again we ought to be pre¬ 
pared to go further still and appeal to Government to enact 
a law making begging a crime and call upon it to start or 
make the various local bodies start on the one hand institu¬ 
tions in which only the deserving poor and helpless will he 
properly taken cane of and on the other hand houses of de¬ 
tention in which able-bodied beggars will be compelled to 
work or, if they choose, to starve, but in which they will not 
be allowed to breed their kind and propagate this curse of 
our society. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have been rather long and per¬ 
haps rather discursive in my remarks; and I thank you for 
the kind attention which you have vouchsafed to me. I 
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meant to impress upon you the principles which should 
guide us in our efforts towards social reform and to apply to 
some practical problems. We should base our advocacy of any 
change on social considerations, on a reasoned judgment as to 
what would be good for the society and the individual and 
not follow blindly any authority whatsoever. In social re* 
form we must let moral considerations have free play and 
unless a society is founded on justice and morality, that 
society is not likely to prosper and conduce to the good of 
its members. 



HINDU WOMEN* 


Miss Mayo’s lurid pages about the women of India have 
caused deep resentment among the people as they feel that 
she has taken some isolated facts, distorted others and shown 
altogether such a disregard for truth that no reasonable 
person should attach any weight to her account. She has 
many items of indictment against Indian women and I shall 
select a few of them and explain the real state of things. 

As regards child marriage and too early consummation 
of marriage it should be known that while marriage at an 
early age is prevalent in some castes, this marriage means 
only an irrevocable engagement which makes the girl a mem¬ 
ber of the husband’s family and enables her to fall into 

* During his stay in England as a member of the India Coun¬ 
cil Dr. f*aranjpye championed the cause of The Women of India. 
That was the time when Miss Catherine Mayo's book (Mother 
India) had created a great sensation. Dr. Paranjpye was asked 
by the Editor of the Daily Mail to contribute an article diowing 
the other side of the shield, 14th April 1928. 

Readers might be remembering the amount of hysterical uproar 
that was raised to condemn and answer Miss Mayo. Two 
blacks do not make a white. The attempts at ‘ Out-Mayoing ’ 
Miss Mayo, by exhibiting the open sores of American Social 
Life might have been temporarily effective, but they could not 
take the place of a sober and crushing answer, which was provided 
later by same notable Indian writers. 

Dr. Paranjpyc’s tone contrasts sharply with many other writ¬ 
ings in answer to Miss Mayo. The reply is sober, Idignified and 
to the point.—B.M.G. 
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the waj^ of the new family which is essential in the case 
of the joint family system. Marriage does not mean among 
the Hindus that the young man leaves the family hearth and 
makes a new home for himself with his wife. While his 
father and mother are living, the newly married couple live 
with them and it is considered improper for the married 
lx:rsons even to talk to each other in the presence of the 
elders. Before the age of about fourteen or fifteen the girl 
does not know her husband even in the most orthodox 
families. I do not know where Miss Mayo got her informa¬ 
tion that Indian girls show signs of puberty at the age of 
nine or ten. The usual age is fourteen and only in excep¬ 
tional cases it is as low as twelve. In a letter recently pub¬ 
lished by an English doctor in the Times of India the ages 
of women at their first delivery were quoted from hospital 
figures which showed no case before the age of fourteen. 
In recent days this age of marriage even in tlie Indian sense 
of the term is being gradually raised even in the villages 
in which the vast percentage of India’s millions live. I 
come myself from a little village south of Bombay from a 
family of small agriculturists and have kei')t in constant touch 
with it. While forty years ago parents began to think about 
the marriage of their daughters at the age of eight or nine, 
nobody now thinks of it till they are twelve or thirteen and 
in any village you can sec many girls of fourteen unmarried. 
The theoretical ban against a girl’s remaining unmarrit d after 
the appearance of puberty has virtually disappeared even in 
the most orthodox families. In fact, young men who know 
the increasing difficulty of earning a living are not willing 
to encumber themselves with a wife till they are at least 
about twenty. As principal of the Fergusson College at Poona 
for over twenty years I used to collect statistics of age and 
marriage condition of my pupils who numbered over a 
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thousand and were between sixteen and twenty-three years of 
age. While twenty-five years ago an appreciable fraction of 
the boys in the first year class were married, now it is a rare 
exception to see any married boy in that class and even in 
the final year class after three or four years in the College, 
there are at present no more than thirty per cent married boys. 
In the same College while twenty-five years ago there was 
hardly any girl student, at present there arc about fifty girls* 
studying in various classes most of them unmarried and about 
half a dozen widows. I may mention that the pupils are 
drawn from middle class Hindu families in general. 

As regards disparity in the marriage ages of the husband 
and wife I admit that widowers in castes in which the marri¬ 
age of widows is not allowed have to marry young girls 
but they try to get them as grown up as possible. An old 
man marrying a young girl is looked down upon and in this 
connection I may mention a Marathi play called Sharada 
which has a continued popularity in Maharashtra for over 
twenty-five years. The theme is an old man wanting to 
marry a young girl and he is heajx^d with ridicule and the 
popular songs in that play are shouted at any old man 
w^anting to marry again. The evil is rapidly disappearing 
both because the marriage age of girls is rising and also 
to a certain extent because widow marriage is not now so 
unpopular as it used to be. Public opinion is strongly against 
such marriages and it is only a very poor father who will 
agree to sell his daughter to a widower of mature years. 
But marriages in which considerations of money enter are 
not unknown even in America. 

Much is made of the prohibition of widow marriage and 
social reformers in India are strong advocates of them, but it 
must not be forgotten that this prohibition exists only in a 

* This has now risen to over 150. 
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few of the highest castes and that castes totalling about 
eighty per cent of the Hindus allow both marriage of widows 
and divorce. Widow* marriage movement is spreading and 
a widow marriage now creates not a thousandth part of the 
commotion that it used to create forty years ago. The work 
of Professor Karve in Poona, Sir Ganga Ram in the Pun¬ 
jab, Vireshlingam Pantulu in Madras and Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar in Bengal in this connection is well known. In¬ 
stitutions for their education are flourishing and get a large 
amount of public support. But apart from this, it is a mis¬ 
take to think that as a general rule widows are badly treated 
in Hindu families. They are of course debarred from taking 
part in certain religious ceremonies which a married couple 
only can conduct but they wield a good deal of influence 
in an ordinary Hindu family. She has a legal claim for 
maintenance on her deceased husband’s property and can 
exercise it if she declines to live in the family of his brothers 
or occasionally even with her son. As a matter of fact she 
will cling to her husband’s family and will generally refuse 
to transfer herself to the house of her parents or brothers 
or sisters. Occasionally she does lead a miserable existence 
but it is the exception and not the rule. The Hindu is in 
fact too much inclined to harbour all kinds of relatives 
even distantly connected with him and the family tie is much 
stronger than what we see in the West. Parasitism upon 
one earning member of the family is therefore common but 
this evil is the direct opposite of persecution of widowed 
women in the family. It is the foulest libel to say that widows 
in India habitually lead an immoral life. They devote their 
life to the service of their families and to many religious 
rites and ceremonies. Examples of lapse on their part are 
very rare and their general bdiaviour can compare very fav¬ 
ourably'with that of spinsters or widows in any country in 
9 
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the West. Social reformers in India attach great importance 
to this widow marriage question as we wish to see every 
individual in India given perfect liberty to lead his own life 
m his own way without too much interference from society 
or religious heads, but in a general consideration of Indian 
conditions it is not right to magnify the extent of the evil. 

I have already referred to the question of the education 
of Indian girls. The problem is immense and is mainly 
dependent for its solution upon the money available for 
education. But the number of schoolgoing girls is increasing 
by leaps and bounds and there is no popular opinion against 
it. In cities and towns the supply of women teachers is 
fairly adequate but it is difficult to get a woman to go as a 
teacher in a village school unless she has friends in that 
village. The salaries of teachers are very moderate and a 
woman teacher sent to a village cannot take some relative 
there and make a home for herself. The practice of taking 
paying guests in a family is non-existent in India and 
would be severely looked down upon. The difficulty can 
only be solved by getting some women of the villages train¬ 
ed as teachers or by having a married couple to teach in 
the boy’s and girl’s schools in the village. There is a 
glowing demand for the opening of more schools, both 
primary and secondary, and Governments are finding it diffi¬ 
cult to do so owing to financial stringency. 

In spite of the women being largely uneducated in the 
technical sense of the word, women in India exercise great 
influence in their families and husbands will take no import¬ 
ant steps without consulting their wives. Hindu religion 
teaches women to revere their husbands and, if you like, 
to worship them as gods. The latter on their part work 
for them, cherish them and love them. As somebody has 
well put it, a Hindu loves the woman he marries while a 
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European marries the woman he loves. While this has not 
produced as many romantic marriages in India as in the 
West, it has on the other hand saved India from the practi¬ 
cal breakdown of the marriage system that we see in America 
where in some cities, we are told, there is one divorce for 
every two marriages. 

It is impossible in the space at my disposal to deal with 
all points in Miss Mayo's book regarding women. The feel¬ 
ing caused against her book in India is due to the one-sided 
nature of her descriptions, to her not giving credit where 
it is due, to her misunderstanding of the real Indian woman 
and above all to the tone of superiority which she affects to¬ 
wards Indians. We know there are evils in India; what 
country can boast of having none? We welcome the help 
even of foreigners like Mrs. Besant, Mr. Andrews or Sister 
Nivedita who came to the consideration of the various ques¬ 
tions with sympathy and goodwill. But we, even the most 
extreme social reformers amongst us, resent this wholesale 
condemnation of our social system and in particular this 
libel upon our women at the hands of a woman who appears 
steeped in racial arrogance, who assumes such superior airs 
and who is blind to similar evils among her own people. 
Miss Mayo says that she has written this book from a sense 
of duty to India as well as to her own people. Is it too 
much to hope that she will next take up problems nearer 
home and use her undoubted abilities to turn a fierce light 
upon the condition of negroes and coloured races in America 
itself, to the state of law and order in Chicago, to the divorce 
laws in various States, to the activities of KIu KIux Klan, 
to the administration of the Prohibition law, to the oil scan¬ 
dals, and to various other evils in her own country and not 
to insult the manhood and womanhood of a whole country 
simply because it is down ? 



THE PURITY OF CASTE* 

AN ANALYSIS. 

Advocates of the caste system claim that the system has 
preserved the absolute purity of descent in a legitimate line 
from our ancient ancestors of two or three thousand years 
ago. Thus every Brahman believes that he comes from the 
rishi of old whose name he carries in his Gotra. Of course, 
one does not go behind the time of the rishis themselves ; 
for their descent is lost in obscurity. The respectability of 
descent from a rishi or the sanctity of the Ganges would bc' 
unaffected even if it is proved that the rishi was an illegiti¬ 
mate son or the source of the Ganges was badly contaminated. 
Now is it absolute purity that is claimed as the cardinal 
point in the caste system; there is no relativeness about this 
purity. If there is a single break during the course of 
thousands of years, the claim falls absdutely to the ground. 


* Times af India, 30th Nov. 1920. 

Ethnologists and Athropologists may trace the intricate 
intertwinings of the ‘ golden boughs ’ of genealogical trees. Dr. 
Paranjpye (mathematican as he is) considers the problem of per¬ 
fect Racial Purity, and works out the solution in terms of num¬ 
bers which make one’s head swim with their multitude. He 
enunciates a mathematical formula of the remote possibility of 
such a claim. 

Dr. Paranjpye’s attempt is to cut the ground under the feet 
of those sdiolars who argue in favour of the caste system as a 
preserver of Racial I^irity.—B.M.G. 
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It is prc^xjeed to examine this claim in a scientific manner in 
this place. The examination may appear to be very cold-blood¬ 
ed, but even such cold-blooded discussion may have its uses. 

The Claim of Purity 

It is obvious that the purity claimed is altogether depen¬ 
dent upon the purity and chastity of every female ancestor 
of the claimant. Well has Shakespeare remarked “ it is a 
wise man that knows his own father.” In societies regulated 
under the matriarchal system, the descent from the primeval 
woman may be regarded as accurate excei:)t for the possible 
mistake caused by personation or a surreptitious diange of 
infants. But in societies regulated under the patriarchal 
system, the purity of descent is conditioned by the purity and 
chastity of the women. Let us try to make a rough guess 
about the number of female ancestors of any individual dur¬ 
ing the last two thousand years. Many claim a far greater 
antiquity for the rishis but that will only emphasise the con¬ 
clusion we diall reach. The numbers that we have to consider 
are so big that in a rough calculation ordinarily large num¬ 
bers have no significance. 

A Few Figures. 

We may take the length of a generation at the usual 
estimate of thirty years though this is probably too big in 
India where child marriages are prevalent and women begin 
to get children at about seventeen, if not earlier, so that in 
two thousand years we have over sixty-six generations. Now 
a man has one mother, two grand-mothers, four great grand¬ 
mothers, eight great-great-grandmothers and so on. So that 
if all tliese female ancestors cf one person were distinct 
individuals their number would be something like a number 
consisting of twenty digits, i.e. about a hundred million bil- 
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lions. But these ancestors are of course not distinct indivi¬ 
duals. They would be very often repeated. But it is not 
fantastic to take their number at two lakhs though it is more 
likely to have been several crores. In fact it is very probable 
that any living individual of, say, a particular section of the 
Brahman caste can be shown to have been the descendant 
of every woman in that caste that lived in the year 500 a.d. 
if she left any descendants at all. 

The Fatal “One.” 

Now it is clear that if a single one of these two lakhs of 
female ancestors had been impure so that that the children 
credited to her husband were really those of somebody else, 
all the descendants of that woman have really no claim to 
purity of blood. In particular, if she had a paramour be¬ 
longing to another caste, the blood of all her descendants has 
really been tainted with the blood of another caste. Taking 
only the first case, for purity of blood disappears even if 
there is any illegitimate liason between two persons of the 
same caste, let us consider roughly the chance of any particu¬ 
lar woman being pure i.c. bearing children to her professed 
husband. I think that to suppose that only one woman in a 
thousand in any caste is not pure would argue a very high 
moral standard in that caste. That would mean for example 
that in the city of Bombay where there are something like 
(ifty thousands Brahmins, there are only twenty-five 
Brahmin women of loose character. So the chance that a 
man has pure blood in consideration of the fact that he is a 
descendant of one particular woman is something like 999 in 
one thousand. Hence the chance that he has absolutely pure 
blood considering the fact that he has had two lakhs of 
ancestors is in mathematical language (999/1000 ) 200,000 
i.e. it would be less than one in a number of over eighty 
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digits. It would be in fact far less than the chance of find¬ 
ing one particular drop of water in the whole ocean covering 
the earth's surface. 

Hence we arrive at the conclusion that the claim for abso¬ 
lute purity of blood for the caste system is indefensible. In 
the argument above no fact is exaggerated and the chances 
taken tend prima facie in favour of the claim. As stated in 
the beginning, if it were merely a quc'stion of the relative 
purity of blood, the claim made for the caste system may 
be admitted as it can for every system of endogamous 
marriages. 

A Page from Swift. 

Swift in Gullivef’s Travel’s makes some very shrewd 
guesses in writing what he thought was the height of absur¬ 
dity. Thus he says that the inhabitants of some land that 
Gulliver visited saw Mars accompanied by two moons, a 
fact which was actually discovered by astronomers only very 
recently. In his voyage to Glubbdubdrib he met the 
Governor who could call up the spirits of any ancient person. 

Having been always a great admirer of old illustrious fami¬ 
lies, I desired the Governor to call up a dozen or two of 
kings, with their ancestors in order, for eight or nine genera¬ 
tions. But my disappointment was grievous and unexpect¬ 
ed, for, instead of a long train, with royal diadems, I saw in 
one family two fiddlers, three spruce courtiers and an Italian 
prelate. In another, a barber, an abbot, and two cardinals. 
I have too great a veneration for crowned heads to dwell any 
longer on so nice a subject.” So shall we close this scientific 
consideration here, feeling that caste is a subject too nice for 
patient study in an absolutely impartial manner. 



COLOUR-BLINDNESS* 


Hiysiologists tdi us that about ten per cent of the human 
race is colour-blind, i.e., unable to distinguish colours. Less 
advanced races are said to show a larger proportion of the 
colour-blind than the civilized races. 

It is not however a physiological question that I intend to 
treat in this place. There is another species of this defect, 
viz., mental blindness brought on by colour. It is often said 
in this country that British Justice is colour-blind i.e., though 
she can distinguish between non-white disputants very accu¬ 
rately, yet as soon as a white man is brought before her, she 
is unable to see even the most glaring facts prejudicial to 
him. A variety of this kind of colour-blindness may be named 
blood-blindness to denote the special partiality that is shown 
to Eurasians who often indeed have no colour but have pre¬ 
sumably a certain amount of white man's blood in veins. 


* The Indian Social Reformer, 4-3-1906. 

As a true Rationalist, Dr, Paranjpye is always known for the 
sobriety and balance of his views. He refuses to be beguiled by 
the misplaced plaudits of the mediocre. His view is that we {should 
never attach undue importance to the praise coming from the 
uninformed and the semi-informed few among the Western people. 
It is natural to ascribe the injustice done to Indian Culture by 
the Western Scholars, to their racial prejudice. As a reaction 
any Western person who praises Indian Culture is apt to be laud¬ 
ed up to the skies. Dr. Pranjpye sounds a note of warning 
against such a practice, and advocates an attitude of self-denial 
and clear valuation.—B.M.G. 
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People who are so emphatic in their disquisitions on these 
kinds of mental defects in their rulers are curiously enough 
subject to a very similiar defect which however has taken 
a very awkward form. Here also the inducing cause is the 
white colour of the skin. Is there an Englishman who says 
that British rule is all a failure and that the British had 
better leave the Indians to themselves? Straightway this 
gentleman becomes the greatest sympathiser of India and he 
has got the greatest knowledge of the country unlike other 
big officials who possibly have spent their lives here and yet 
have not had the least effect produced on their minds. 

But I am not going to discuss political questions in this 
place. I wish to speak more particularly of that curious in¬ 
version of mental equilibrium which consists in giving an 
exaggerated importance to the opinions, however crude or 
uninformed, of Englishmen or English-women provided they 
are of a sufficiently flattering character. If such a man, 
however uncultivated, says to an Indian audience that there 
is no such grand chemical science as was known to the 
ancient Indians, he is immediately lauded up to the skies and 
crowds of people will go to interview him and every remark 
of his will be paraded forth as gospel truth even though it be 
found that all his knowledge of Indian Chemistry can be trac¬ 
ed to an article in a penny universal encyclopaedia. If, further, 
he is so clever as to intersperse a few depreciatory remarks 
on European knowledge and character, there are then no 
bounds to his popularity at all. 

We are now having in Poona such a plague of colour-blind¬ 
ness. The microbe causing it is an English lady who has 
come here with a Yogin who is certified by the late Prof. 
Max Muller to have been the only real Yogin who has ever 
visited Europe. She appears to have had an interview with 
him when in London and straight off she became a Vedantist. 
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The form of belief—it is apparently nothing else in hrr 
case—is in her hands a kind of a magician’s bag from which 
anything can be produced. It is the system of Kant, 
Spionza, Descartes, Herbert Spencer and Haeckel all rolled 
into one. We should however have left metaphysicians to 
fight this matter out, but it turns out to be also a kind of 
Alladin’s lamp by rubbing which properly you can get any 
scientific fact or theory which has ever been brought to light 
or proix)unded by any scientist whatever. If this lady had 
lived a hundred and fifty years ago, she would have found 
the phlogistic theory of combustion in the Vedanta. She 
happens however to live at a period when Dalton’s atomic 
hypothesis is being modified by the recent discoveries of the 
Curries and others on radium. She can of course find all 
this already in the Vedanta, particularly in the Shankara 
charya’s presentation of it. To make this dish of flattery 
still more savoury, we are told that European philosophers 
have borrowed all these ideas from Indians, of course with¬ 
out acknowledging their indebtedness, as is the European’s 
usual way. One is sometimes tempted to wish for a 
machine, like Jevons’ logical machine, which will mechani¬ 
cally spin out all the illogical consequences of such Vedanta 
philosophy, some of which at any rate are bound to be true. 
But I suppose it won’t be of much use, because before the 
consequences can be interpreted in understandable language, 
they will have to be discovered by the laborious investigator 
independently, as he has no such magician’s wand at his 
disposal. 

Our lecturer is of course ready to bless the idea of a 
national university. Is it however that part of it which aims 
at giving technical education? Far from it. That part which 
undertakes to teach ancient Sanskrit learning to each and 
every student obtains her warmest approbation. No text 
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book in chemistry is to be used which is not in Sanskrit. I 
suppose the professor of Physiology in that university is to 
b^ the wellknown anatomist who finds several receptacles in 
the body, each to have a special object, e.g. one for holding 
the rice that we eat, another for retaining the water we drink, 
a third of storing up milk and so on. In mathematics, 
Newton is to be severely excluded not to speak of the followers 
of Newton, and Bhaskaracharya has to be included simply 
because he writes in Sanskrit, otherwise he even would find 
no r(x>m. In astronomy, Galileo’s telescope is an unthinkable 
abomination for the holy precincts of Benares, eclipses are 
to be observed by means of a piece of smoked glass only, and 
the only instruments to show time are to be sundials and 
the ghatika-patra. In medicine, Pasteur, Lister and others 
are of course not to be tolerated. The most valuable assis¬ 
tance of a pharmacist would be an astrologer to find the most 
propitious instants for compounding the various drugs. 

Seriously, we ask, is that the proper way for our own 
advancement? The day of showing contempt for material 
civilisation is long past, never again to return. There is no 
special merit in hearing our prejudices flattered by a Euro¬ 
pean. They do not receive any sanction on that account. 
We have to understand clearly that in Europe as well as in 
India, there are some people who can’t rest unless they are 
peculiar, who find delight in advocating all kinds of incon¬ 
gruous things. To take such faddists as an indication of 
the changing thoughts of Euroj^e is to mistake the non- 
essential for the essential. I am reminded of the Frenchman 
who thought that “ Mellin’s Food ” was the name of a parti¬ 
cular railway station because it was there advertised in the 
biggest letters. The plain commoosense of Europe considers 
us ridiculous if we follow such people even though they arc 
the most articulate people or rather are the people whose 
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voice produces the greatest sympathetic vibration in om 
brains. 

I do not say that all ancient Indian learning or philosophy 
is nonsense. There is a very great substratum of truth in it. 
But when it is pretended that it contains all learning that 
it is possible for man to obtain, that it is incapable of deve¬ 
lopment, one loses all patience with such people. If we are 
to have our choice of one or the others, but not both, then 
we must choose the modems if for nothing else yet still for 
the fact that they stand on the shoulders of the ancients and 
are therefore bound to see further than their predecessors. 
The wisest way is tO' have a discriminating mind and not to 
laud up our own philosophy or learning simply because it is 
ours. 



DOMESTIC SERVICE* 

Everybody has read of the difficulties of getting domestic 
servants in England, and has seen cartoons showing crowds 
of well-dressed women wanting to engage the rare sjDecimen 
of a servant who has advertised for domestic employment. 
Middle-class journals tell us of the increasing demands for 
concessions on the part of domestic servants, how they want 
a separate sitting room, a piano all to themselves, several 
evenings out every week, and a place at the table of their 
mistress. War conditions have made this problem even 
more difficult, and apparently no solution is being found out 
for it, except to devise means to do away with regular do¬ 
mestic servants altogether. Mrs. (now Lady) J. G. Fraser 
had even before the outbreak of the war published a book 
“ First Aid to the Servantless ”, and I dare say, such 
manuals would be more in request now. In America, they 
have already gone much further in adjusting their domestic 
arrangements to servantlessness. In England, they must be 
doing it now. What of India ? 

* This little article advocates a better treatment of servants. 
Dr. Paranjpye has shrewdly anticipated the difficulty of the servant 
problem with the spread of education and ideas of equality. The 
problem of unemployment might disguivse the real issues for some 
time. In Europe and America this problem has been solved by 
mechanization of domestic life. Dr. Paranjpye advocates a measure 
of compromise. He would like to see the servants treated in a 
better way and would like some simple contrivances like 
steanv-cookers become a permanent feature of Indian home 
life.—B.M.G. 
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Till recently, our country has been regarded as the para¬ 
dise of the employer of domestic servants. Where in Eng¬ 
land, a single maid-of-all-work was found sufficient for doing 
all the work of even a considerable household, in India a 
similar household not unfrequently employs a dozen male ser¬ 
vants. Even allowing for the difference in the relative effi¬ 
ciency of an English and an Indian servant, this discrepancy 
points to a different outlook on life and argues an entirely 
different standard of human values. This is shown by the 
prevailing ideas of caste according to which the only duty of 
one caste, and that the lowest, is to serve the three highest. 
Again, functions have been so differentiated that though in 
a large establishment there is some convenience in having 
the several duties portioned off between several servants, still, 
when it reaches the absurd limit of requiring in a small house¬ 
hold six servants to do the work of one, simply because 
custom will not allow the servant who washes the dhotar to 
clean the boots, it means a great economic waste and inferior 
efficiency in the individual. From the national point of 
view, it is desirable that every individual in the nation should 
have, and should do, enough work and not too much work. 
The country wants neither drones nor drudges. A recon¬ 
struction in this direction is imperatively called for, and is 
in fact steadily coming as a result of our contact with 
western ideas ; but its pace is being considerably accelerated 
as a consequence of the economic and moral revolution caused 
by the war. 

This revolution in ideas is very far-reaching as regards 
the servant class. Domestic service in the best of circum¬ 
stances is pecularily galling to the self-respect of the servant. 
The ideal relation of the devoted family servant and the 
kind master is still occasionally seen, but is getting rarer and 
rarer. It is generally powerless to withstand the impact of 
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new ideas about economic independence and personal self- 
respect that are current in cities and towns. The tempta¬ 
tions and opportunities of amusement and enjoyment that a 
town offers are often sufficient to make a servant ( who was 
passionately devoted to his master in a village, and in fact 
formed an important member of his family ) at first careless, 
than exacting, and finally impertinent, and often dishonest. 
The domestic servants observe from a distance with an 
envious eye the lot of his brother in a factory or even a 
day labourer, who has got to work only for stated hours, 
who is not liable to be called at every moment, and who 
finally has a lot of ready money at his disposal. The dis¬ 
advantages of the position of the factory labourer, his 
bad food and execrable lodging, his indebtedness, 
his un-cared-for state dn a period of sickness, his falling a 
prey to drink and other vices are not seen, and therefore 
not appreciated at their proper value. Also the compara¬ 
tive advantage enjoyed by the domestic servant in these 
items depends so much on the personal goodwill of the 
master, and especially the mistress, that it often seems not 
worth the attendant disadvantage. Again, the nature of the 
work of the domestic servant is so different from that of the 
factory labourer, and consists of so many little details of 
various kinds that he feels, and occasionally the looker-on 
also feels, that there is not much to show in actual results of 
the sixteen or twenty hours’ service that he d uly puts in. 
Further the work requires so much stooping that it is very 
exhausting indeed ; often the relish for food disappears, and 
I think it is a fact that a domestic servant can cat less than 
a factory labourer. Taking a dispassionate view of the position 
of the domestic labourer, one must agree that his demands for 
regular hours, fair wages, some stated hours off for amuse¬ 
ment at his free disposal, and kindly and self-respecting 
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treatment are thoroughly justifiable; and in so far as the 
conditions of the service are not favourable for securing 
these, it is inevitable that the domestic servant problem will 
grow more and more difficult. 

From the point of view of the employer, we think that to 
rely too much for personal service on others is not elevating 
in the slightest degree. Modem ideas tend decidedly to¬ 
wards a livelier realisation of the value of human personality, 
and it would be all to the good if the superior in birth, 
wealth and intelligence would still learn to regard all human 
beings as essentially his equals. There is an innate sense of 
independence which is fostered by the habit of doing one’s 
own personal duties oneself. To my mind, there is some¬ 
thing essentially degrading to one’s humanity to have a ser¬ 
vant to take off one’s boots, to drag one in a rickshaw where 
other conveyances are possible, or even to get shaved by a 
barber, and in fact to acquire such habits that another is 
necessary for one’s immediate personal convenience. One 
would not be in a comparatively helpless state if one’s ser¬ 
vant is away or is ill; one would keep one’s temper better if 
comfort and convenience were not dependent upon another 
individual. To persons of the middle-class, the growing ex¬ 
pensiveness of servants is being continually brought home. 
It is impossible to get a cook, or if one its obtained, she is 
so irregular and so exacting in her terms that it is often 
better to do the work oneself. Also the work of a servant 
is generally done much less efficiently than if done by one¬ 
self. Any work that deserves to be done at all deserves to 
be done well, and in cooking especially, personal attention 
which a hired servant is not prepared to give is immediately 
repaid by the greater deliciousness of the food and a great 
saving of expenditure on it. Anybody who is accustomed to 
take regularly even the most expensive kind of food, 
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in eating houses in a town, realises the relief which 
is experienced by eating the food which bears the 
stamp of the personal touch of the home. The variety which 
can only be secured in a family is always missing in the hotel, 
and to a great extent in families where servants arc engaged. 
The one aim of the paid cook is to do the minimum work 
necessary and to get away. In towns it is well known that the 
most regular patrons of cinema shows, theatres, and 
tamashas are cooks, both male and female; and they can 
hardly be blamed for resorting to them ; for that is the 
only relief they get from the ceaseless work and the frequent 
unsympathetic treatment that they receive in the houses of 
their employers. In this connection, I hope, my fair readers 
will excuse the observation that ccx>ks are generally un¬ 
willing to take service in a family where there is a mistress 
of the house. This is not simply due to the fact that in 
such a house the chance of small defalcations is a good deal 
lessened on account of the keen eye of the mistress, but also 
to the fact that women are too much given to looking to 
very small details and to blaming or nagging servants conti¬ 
nually for any small remissness. They expect a servant to 
pay all the minute attention to their affairs which they 
would give themselves. Hence arises a good deal of un¬ 
pleasantness and final inconvenience when the servant leaves 
service altogether. A dose of strong commonsensc would not be 
amiss in the management of servants. It would increase 
the sum of human happiness in middle-class circles. No 
truer word was ever uttered than that a good master—or 
mistress—makes a good servant. 

There is no easy patent solution to the servant problem 
the elements of which have been stated briefly above. But 
a few remarks in the way of palliatives may jDerhaps be 
madd. Most important of all is a change of attitude and a 
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wider element of sympathy on the i>art of both the employe: 
and the servant, especially the former, because he or she 
is generally more educated and is better able to understand 
the other. The better education of the servant class will 
remove certain difficulties on the part of servants, and make 
them more efficient in their work, but will, at the same time 
render them more exacting in the conditions of work and 
more watchful of their self-respect. Another palliative 
would be the inculcation of a habit of punctuality in both. 
To anybody who gives a little thought to the matter it is 
obvious how much increase in domestic work is caused by 
habits of unpunctuality, irregularity in the times of meals, 
etc., on the part of the master, and indifference on the part 
of servants. Thus an amount of vexation and needless work 
would be saved if the dhobi were only taught to be punctual 
in bringing back the washing on the appointed day of the 
week ; if he does not keep his regular day and comes on any 
day he likes, the employer has not got his soiled linen ready 
sorted and catalogued for him to take with him, and he has 
to make at least two visits to the house where one every 
week ought to be quite enough. A third point in which 
improvement can be effected is a certain change in our 
manners, especially in regard to ceremonial washings and 
pollutions. A careful observation of the economy of the 
kitchen will show a number of needless washings, because 
some kinds of food are kacha and some pakka. Among 
some of our people each person is to have his own sepa¬ 
rate chouka; this is especially observable among the people 
of northern India about whom the Marathas say that there 
are three chulas (cooking places) to every two persons. Of 
the same nature is the pollution of food by sight common 
among the Brahmins of southern India. A large number 
of servants has to be employed, and in fact a cook of one’s 
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own or a higher caste is so necessary that he can always 
dictate his own terms on account of his rarity. But if it 
were allowable to employ a cook of any caste, the difficulty 
would be a good deal minimised. But on this question one 
is trenching on the wider question of caste and religion, and 
I shall only content myself with the remark that our religion 
and caste institutions are so all-pervading that even an in¬ 
nocent looking problem has perforce to deal with it. 

Finally, I would venture to suggest that some of our 
domestic arrangements will have to be radically modified if 
we are to be able to do with a smaller number of domestic 
servants and make their lot better. The modification is 
already coming on gradually. Thus, take the question of 
grinding com. This is one of the most tiresome and mono¬ 
tonous pieces of work in the household, and till recently was 
one of considerable difficulty to manage. But the introduc¬ 
tion of flour-mills has solved the problem in towns, and it is 
now quite common even for women to go to the mill and 
get the com ground there for a few pice in a few minutes, 
which formerly caused them an unspeakable amount of 
labour. Similar improvements can be suggested in other 
directions. A wider introduction of stone-paving of floors 
will relieve the servant of the task of cow-dunging the floor 
very frequently. Such a paved floor can be cleaned very 
easily. Cow-dunging has, of course, now assumed a certain 
religious significance in accordance with our usual practice 
of giving a religious colour to everything that is otherwise 
desirable; but the advantage of stone-paving will be soon 
widely appreciated. One may instance even the lowly broom 
in which an improvement can be suggested. Sweeping with 
the short palm broom requires too much stooping and entails 
more exhaustion than is necessary, but a broom vvith a long 
handle which can be used in an erect pasture will reduce the 
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labour of sweeping a good deal. The universal earthen 
chula, which according to the Marathi proverb —*gharogkar 
matichya chulee —illustrates the essential equality of the rich 
and poor, can be more economically replaced by an iron 
kitchen range which ensures greater fuel economy, 
and, as it allows the worker to stand or to sit on a stool, will 
be less tiring. The kitchen can be coupled with an arrange¬ 
ment for heating the bath water also. The washing of pots 
and pans can be more conveniently done by means of hot 
water obtainable from this arrangement with the use of wash¬ 
ing soda or even the kitchen ash rather than by the present 
troublesome method of rubbing the vessels very hard 
with sand which soon removes the tin coating —kalcn 
—and causes many of the vessels to lose their shape. 
Perhaps a greater use of China vessels or at least enamelled 
iron vessels will be found economical. Then again one can 
recommend a more extensive use of the steam cooker which 
economises fuel in these days of dear firewood and keeps the 
vegetable juices in the food itself. I am not able to suggest 
a way to reduce the trouble involved in the tiring work of 
making chapattis or purees unless we can give up the use of 
unleavened bread altogether and use leavened English bread 
and buy it from a bakery. But if somebody can invent a 
simple cheap machine for performing expeditiously the few 
operations involved in preparing the flour for the chapatti, 
then moulding it properly, and finally baking it in the oven, 
all by means of a few turns of a handle, he will be a greater 
benefactor of Indian humanity and especially of Indian 
womankind than many, whose names are rightly on every¬ 
body’s lips as the advocates of women’s cause. 

* There is also a figurative meaning of this proverb, viz., there 
are skeletons in the cupboard of every house, whether rich or 
poor. 
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Such and many other simple ideas will suggest themselves 
to anybody who uses his head in the matter. They appear 
small and trifling ; but their cumulative effect is very great. 
Unless a country solves its domestic servant problem pro> 
perly to the satisfaction of all, with the spread of education the 
conflict between the labouring class and the bourgeoisie will get 
accentuated. It is in these relations that a difference in the 
standards of comfort between the various classes comes 
acutely home to the lower classes ; and what is Bolshevism, 
but a lively realisation of this conflict and an active rebellion 
against social inequalities which weigh heavily on ninety- 
five per cent., of the population in order to allow the re¬ 
maining five per cent, to live in supposed eas(^ indolence, 
and comfort ? Social reconstruction is, in the main, a fight 
against the advancing tide of Bolshevism. We all see the 
evil effects of the movement; but to combat it properly we 
must use all available means and these will have to be 
partly physical, partly intellectual, and partly moral. It is 
in the hope that even trifling suggestions will help that the 
above lines have been penned. 
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The Hon. Mr. Basu's Bill to amend the Marriage Act of 
1872 has shown some remarkable inversions of mental phe- 
nomcna which would delight the heart of a scientific psycho¬ 
logist. The most aggressive reformer of other days becomes 
a staunch reactionary, while the quarters from which in 
former times flowed nothing but the pure milk of orthodoxy 
are now distilling the limpid waters of pure rationalism. 
Verily there are other agencies that make strange bedfellows 
than the proverbial misfortune. Some of these are ingrained 
superstition, unconscious self-conceit or even personal anti¬ 
pathies. If anybody had prophesied a year ago that at 
Javer Baug a gathering would take place, as actually did 
take place the other day, he would have been put down as a 
downright lunatic. Leaders of the Reform party were found 
hand in glove with Shastris of the old type, while on the other 
hand newspapers of the type of the Mahratta of Poona are 
cordially supporting the new measure. 


*This article written in 1911 will show how far we have progressed 
in social matters in 1939. Tlie ‘ Basu Bill’ for legalising Inter¬ 
caste Marriage was defeated ; and it was the steady agitation of 
the later social reformers which made possible the introduction 
of the far reaching modern measures like the Deshmukh Bill of 
Divorce, The Women’s Property and Adoption Rights etc. 

Dr. Paranjpye has always been impatient of half-way measures. 
.According to him less than the whole means nothing in .such 
matters.—B.M.G. 
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“ Religion in Danger.” 

Mr. Bhajekar of the Social Reform Association has been 
recently contributing a long series of articles to the Mahratta 
on the Bill, and denouncing it in no measured terms ” Reli¬ 
gion in danger ” is the cry that he is raising. Mr. Bhajekar 
can find innumerable persons to join him in the cry ; but let 
him beware of the consequences. Such a cry is a demon 
that can easily be raised but not all the Bhajekars, Khares^ 
or Padhyes^ that can be found in Bombay will be able to 
exorcise him. Let them be assured that the demon will not 
be satisfied with the sacrifice of Basu's bill, but that he will be 
hungering for more, and that the first demands that he will 
make will be the repeal of Widow Marriage Act, the repeal 
of the edict suppressing Sati, and a host of other sacrifices. 
Let them be wise from the recent demonstration in Bengal in 
the honour of the courageous—though perhaps crazy—^woman 
who committed suicide when her husband was on his death¬ 
bed that she might be cremated along with her husband. 
The illustration only shows that the sentimental admiration 
for asceticism, and for cruel and needless sacrifice of self 
that we have inherited for thousands of years is not yet 
gone. Who will not recommend a life of perpetual penance 
to the innocent widow when it does not affect him in the 
least and only gives him the satisfaction of doing a good 
religious deed ? Are these reformers prepared lo apply the 
current practice of Hindus to the questions of widow mar¬ 
riage, the elevation of the Depressed Classes and so on? If 
they are not and intend to cite the precepts of some old 
Sanskrit texts as favourable to their case, their opponents will 
assuredly undertake to produce twenty times as many 
extracts to support the opposite views. 

1. Mr. Daji Abaji Khare. 

2. Prin. Damodar Gopal Padhye. 
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Double-edged Tools. 

The opposers of the bill on the Reform side should also 
remember that rhetoric and invective are double-edged tools. 
They would be excellent if everybody but yourself were pre¬ 
vented from using them; otherwise your opponents will not 
spare even your pet reforms. If you run down a man who 
wants to marry into another caste as actuated by no religious 
motives, but only by lust (kama)—I quote the word from the 
leaflet published on the eve of the meeting—I ask in all serious¬ 
ness why a widow-marriage should not be put on the same 
level by a partisan of the orthodox party who is religiously 
opix>sed to it. Using abusive words is a game that two can 
play. Mr. Bhajekar lays great stress on the sacremental 
character of the Hindu marriage and says that it is sanctified 
by the recitation of the holy mantras. The Mahratta gives 
a crushing reply : “ Mr. Bhajekar ridicules the declaration 
‘ I take thee as my wife or husband ’ as being very light, 
and makes much of the mantras as used by the priests. Now 
even the mantra put into the vernacular means nothing 
but : I take thee as my wife or husband, etc. In widov/ 
marriages perhaps the mantra is there, but hardly more than 

a plaything.One wonders how far those who participate 

in widow-marriages themselves seriously take the slipshod 
mummery of the improvised BhatJ* 

The bill, it is said, will introduce divorce in the Hindu 
social system. In the first place this statement argues a 
blindness in Mr. Bhajekar and his friends in that they refuse 
to regard any but the higher castes as Hindus. The insti¬ 
tution of divorce is common enough among the lower castes, 
who are real Hindus, and perhaps even more devout than Mr. 
Bhajekar himself. But will any reasonable man deny that 
divorce would be a very desirable institution in certain un- 
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fortunate cases, where the law provides no remedy. In 
countries where divorce can be obtained, we don’t see any 
such social disruption as is anticipated by our sentimental 
reformers. Again the Mahratta is unanswerable. Mr. 
Bhajekar “charges Mr. Basu with recklessly welcoming 
divorce in Hindu society and says : “ Those gentlemen who 
want this bill very probably think that Sita was bom in a 
wrong age and ought to have claimed a divorce ! Well, 
perhaps there was a divorce in his case, was there not ? But 
we are wrong ; perhaps, it was only a judicial separation in¬ 
flicted on Sita by Rama on the ground that the Lord of 
Lanka was the co-respondent! But divorce or no divorce, 
surely Mr. Bhajekar would have no objection if Sitamai had 
only married a High Court pleader of her time, if she had 
the bad fortune of losing Rama, her husband, at any stage 
of her life.” 


Reformers by Chance. 

Mr. Bhajekar and his friends api:)ear to us to he refor¬ 
mers by chance. They do not advocate reform on the only 
ground that it can be properly advocated that of pure 
reason. Some items of reform have somehow or other re¬ 
commended themselves to them. Anybody who does just 
these things is the sane reformer. One who falls below this 
standard is a bigot and one who goes beyond this is a social 
anarchist. We know of innumerable instances where people 
recommend growing hair instead of shaving one’s head, but 
are opposed to the wearing of trousers, or favour trousers 
but are dead opposed to a necktie and collar, or again thin!: a 
necktie and collar quite correct, but taboo the sola topee like 
jxyison. Similarly, here we have Mr. Bhajekar recommend¬ 
ing inter-dining among all castes, but not intermarriage, or 
intermarriage among subcastes, but not intermarriage among 
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the main castes. On the other hand wc have Mr. Padhye 
who would welcome intermarriage among all castes of the 
Hindus, but not among the followers of different religions. 
These various bounds to the range of social reform activities 
only indicate the range of emancipation of their own minds 
from prejudice. 

We recognise no bar whatever to any practice which is 
sanctioned by our reason or which does not limit the range 
of action of others. Arguments on the score of religion, 
prejudice, or pseudo-science leave us altogether unmoved. A 
few persons—but a gradually increasing number—even in 
this country are beginning to regard names—even the names 
Hindu, Mahomedan, Parsi or Christian—as nothing, but con¬ 
sider nationality, country, humanity as successively wider 
expanses whose interests are common to themselves. The 
true reformer is the man who does not necessarily attain the 
widest range imaginable, but docs not at any rate oppose* 
another who sees further ahead than himself. Provided the 
direction of the two is the same, he need not trouble him¬ 
self further, for there are heights to which humanity will 
surely rise which nobody can even dream of at this day. 
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THE FIRST PUBLIC SPEECH OF DR. R. P. PARANJPYE * 

“. I cannot adequately express to you all my Reelings 

on the great honour you have done me. Anybody who had 
ventured to prophesy twenty-three years ago that this honour 
would fall to the baby then born would have bt-en put down 
as a downright idiot. We are all here as members of the 
great University of Cambridge and I yield to none in my 
admiration and love for it, but it has just one fault—it 
makes far greater fuss of the Senior Wrangler than he deserves 
{Laughter). I do not know why the Senior Wrangler should 
1x1 made so much of, why I should be selected for this 
honour of a complimentary dinner rather than my friend t 
from Christ’s who not only got a firet in the Oriental Langu¬ 
ages Tripos (Applause) but so surpassed his fellows that 
there was no othei either in the first or second class, or 
my friendt from King’s who got a first in the Historical 
Tripos. 

Whatever success I have attained, I attribute it wholly 
and solely to my teachers. In the first place I must put 

my cousin, Prof. Karve of Poona, who had been to my 

village to see my father, his uncle, when I wes nine years 

* The speech of Dr, R. P. Paranjpye at the Indian Majlis 

Dinner at Cambridge on 21sl June 1899 in celebration of his 
coming out a Senior Wrangler on 13th June 1899. 

t Mr. A. G. Khan, later 1. C. S. and Commissioner in C. P. 

t Mr. R. Narayanan, later I.C.S. who served in the Madras 
Presidency. He received the highest number of marks in English 
Coniposition at his I. C. S. Examination. He retired as a Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 
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old and gave me the English alphabet to learn. What 
would have been my fate if he had not come and taken 
charge of me since then? In all probability I should be 
working in the fields in India just as my father and elder 
f>rothers are doing at present. I would like to refer especially 
to the kind treatment I have always received at St. John's 
College, from the Master, Dr. Taylor, who appears to us 
under-graduates as a distant guardian angel, from my tutors 
Messrs Graves & Tanner, the latter of whom in partimlar 
spent several hours going about with me on the day I 
arrived in Cambridge three years ago to help me to buy my 
furniture including even a waste paper basket, and last but 
not least, from my coach Mr. R. R. Webb. If I have to 
live my under-graduate days again, I would not change my 
course in any particular. 

I shall soon be going back to India and I feel it my duty 
to do what I can to lighten the difficulties of young Indians 
in prosecuting their studies (Applause) as they have been 
lightened for me by Prof. Karve and by Fergusson College. 
I think this is the best way of doing good to myself and to 
my country. This gathering marks the sympathy and good 
understanding between England and India. I have been 
much struck by the fact that my Hindu friends, my 
Mahomedan fri^ds and my Parsee friends all have joined 
to do me honour. (Applause and a Voice : What about 
Christian friends?). Yes, and my Christian friends too. 
That shows that the good day for India is not far off" 
(Loud applause'). 
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